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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is an immense relief to be able to turn for a moment from the 
sinister machinations of the bloodthirsty bounders who momen- 
tarily hold this unfortunate country by the throat 
—our Huertas, Villas and Carranzas—to such a 
delightful episode as the visit of the King and 
Queen to Paris, which from every point of view was a conspicuous 
and unclouded success. It is always somewhat difficult to ascer- 
tain the exact truth about any Royal function which ex hypothesi 
must be represented by an inviolable convention—with which no 
sensible person would quarrel as it is of the utmost advantage to the 
country to possess one institution above criticism—as a notable 
triumph. But there was nothing conventional about the success 
of their Majesties’ visit to Paris, which made a deep and abiding 
impression on La ville lumiére, and through Paris on the Nation 
at large, just as the wonderful reception they received everywhere 
from our brilliant neighbours across the Channel made a corre- 
sponding impression on the people of the United Kingdom. It 
was an event which will count in the time to come, for it left things 
different to what it found them. Another link has been forged in 
a priceless chain. The friendship between the two countries which 
had already been put to rude tests with disastrous results to the 


common aggressor, will be more enduring and powerful than ever 
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as a European factor, thanks to the personal contribution made by 
the King and Queen during those strenuous and joyous days in 
Paris which every one, from President Poincaré and Madame 
Poincaré down to the humblest seamstress, combined to make an 
ineffaceable impression on their illustrious guests. King George 
was welcomed in many capacities, firstly as the son of his father, 
whom the French rightly regard as the great architect of the 
Entente, to whose courageous personal initiative and action it was 
due. “Le Roi Edouard” is a name to conjure with on the 
Continent, and the true greatness of the late King can only be 
appreciated by those who have had the opportunity of hearing his 
praises sung by foreign statesmen who came in contact with him, 
King George was also welcomed as a typical British gentleman 
who of late years has become particularly sympathetic to French. 
men, and also as the representative of a friendly and all but allied 
Power. President Poincaré’s felicitous speeches, to which the 
King so admirably responded, breathe the true spirit of the great 
defensive pact which has played so momentous a part in preserving 
the peace of Europe, and we rejoice to observe that in the official 
statement issued at the close of the Royal visit—the political 
importance of which was not lessened by the presence of the British 
Foreign Minister in the Royal suite—it was stated that : 

In the course of the conversations which have been carried on between Sir Edward 
Grey and M. Doumergue on the occasion of the visit of their Majesties the King and 
Queen to Paris, the various questions interesting the two countries have been con- 
sidered and the identity of the views of the two Ministers on all points has been 
established, regard being paid to the results of the policy pursued by the two Govern- 
ments in association with the Imperial Russian Government. Sir Edward Grey and 
M. Doumergue are in complete agreement as to the necessity of the three Powers 
continuing their constant efforts with a view to the maintenance of the balance of 
power and of peace. 


THart is the gist of the policy governing the Entente between our- 
selves and France, which is completed by the relations subsisting 
on the one hand between the members of the Dual 
Alliance, our own happy and beneficent relationship 
with Russia, and the common co-operation of the 
three Powers where common interests are involved. It is perhaps 
the only non-destructive work for which the present British 
Government is destined to be remembered. It was noted that 
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throughout the Royal visit to Paris, the importance and success 
of which even the Potsdam Party knew it would be futile to 
minimise, Ministerial newspapers were frequently pecking at the 
Entente and laboriously depreciating its significance, while they 
became positively hysterical at the mention of the Triple Entente, 
which is like a red rag to a bull. So far as we have observed, 
every single Radical newspaper is a bitter enemy of the Triple 
Entente, which is a necessary counterpoise to the Triple Alliance, 
yet some of the same organs which decry Ententes and Alliances 
and would have us relapse to the days of Perfide Albion when we 
hadn’t a friend who counted in Europe, are prepared at need to 
defend our miserably inadequate naval preparations on the express 
ground that the real naval position necessitates our counting 
French and Russian battleships as though they were for all prac- 
tical purposes British battleships and would be with us in the 
event of a conflict with Germany and her allies. As usual they 
would have it both ways. We are to have all the advantages of 
the Triple Entente without any corresponding obligations. To 
any one who cares to look the facts in the face it is obvious that 
in the parlous plight to which we have been reduced by the Coali- 
tion, which is tantamount to the eclipse of England in Europe, our 
main security against German attack is the Triple Entente and the 
wholesome belief in Berlin that in the event of unprovoked ag- 
gression upon these islands the guns would go off in France and 
Russia. Long may that belief prevail, though it is dangerous and 
humiliating for us to trade on it. France and Russia are both 
making prodigious patriotic sacrifices in the interests of peace. 
They are entitled to ask and to go on asking, however politely, 
that we shall at any rate abstain from civil war, shall put our house 
in order and make adequate contribution to the common pot. 
In this connection we would vehemently protest against the 
conduct of Radical Jews, who, while pretending that the possi- 
bility of Pogroms in Russia offers an insurmountable obstacle 
to Anglo-Russian friendship, enthusiastically support Pogroms of 
Protestants in Ireland. 
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Many of us have long thought that sooner or later conflict must 
arise between the Great Republic and her anarchic neighbour, 
but for some mysterious reason the Americans 
regarded such a suggestion as unsympathetic, if 
not malicious. At last the inevitable crisis has 
come, and, as usually happens in such cases, over some 
comparatively triflmg matter, viz., as to the manner in 
which the Stars and Stripes should be saluted by the Huerta 
Government as a reparation for the unwarrantable arrest of 
American sailors. President Wilson found himself constrained 
to order the American fleet to seize Vera Cruz, while the Senate 
was debating the wording of a declaratory resolution; and 
although the amiable and attractive optimist at the White House 
persists in regarding himself as at peace with the Mexican nation, 
while waging war upon President Huerta, whose “elimination” 
has long been a cardinal object of Washington policy, the rest 
of the world, apparently including the Mexicans, insists that 
Mexico and the United States are practically at war. Experts 
are making the usual alternative forecasts (1) that the Americans 
are engaged in a military picnic, which will be over before 
Whitsuntide; (2) that they are in for a long and costly “ Boer 
War,” involving many casualties and little glory. In any case, 
it is their business and not ours; and although we have never 
belonged to the Anglo-American Gushing Brigade, there is no 
occasion for British newspapers to make themselves disagreeable 
about the action of the United States, for which British history 
supplies many precedents. The wonder is not that the Americans 
are at war with their impossible neighbours, but that they have 
kept the peace so long ; and yet this is the manner in which the 
Nation, the organ of Carnegieism, Cocoa, and Cant, thus permits 
itself to speak of President Wilson, one of the most high- 
minded of living statesmen: ‘A statesman who sacrifices lives 
because some ceremonial detail is lacking in the ritual of an 
apology, is behaving with a levity unworthy of a civilised ruler. 
This deliberate and needless raising of the point of honour is 4 
lapse into barbaric morals, which would be more natural in some 
Prussian colonel in an Alsatian garrison than in the humanitarian 
President of a civilised Republic.” It were charitable to assume 
that the strain of supporting the Pogrom has temporarily robbed 
the Nation—which is not the nation—of its reason. 
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ArrER our experiences of his Majesty’s Ministers in the Marconi 
scandal, the public are naturally on the qui vive as to the extent 
to which any particular episode might be ex- 
ploited by politicians who so happily combine 
the process of furthering their Party ends with 
that of feathering their private nests. Now that the Unlimited 
Right of Ministers to Speculate has become part of the accepted 
creed of the Coalition and confessed or detected speculators, 
no matter how low they may stoop in concealing their operations, 
are white-washed by the House of Commons, canonised by 
the National Liberal Club, glorified and honoured by the Prime 
Minister, we naturally consider each successive crisis from the 
practical point of view, and seek to ascertain how far lucky 
politicians ‘‘in the know” and their favoured friends may find 
themselves in a position to secure some of that “unearned in- 
crement ’’ which makes a Duke into a criminal and a Radical 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a popular hero. Our readers may 
be interested in extracts from the City articles of the Morning Post 
covering the period of the abortive Pogrom, the inception of which, 
as Lord Percy points out in his powerful indictment, possibly 
dates from one of Mr. Lloyd George’s giddy breakfasts in 
Downing Street, where the enemies of the British Army and the 
enemies of the Ulster Loyalists hit on the brilliant idea of launch- 
ing the one against the other with tolerable equanimity as 
to the result. If the Army failed many birds would be killed 
with one stone, as its “‘uselessness” would be demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of the Radical Party, and the sum spent upon 
it could in familiar platform jargon be devoted to “social 
reform.” The Nationalists would be enchanted at the downfall 
of an old enemy, whose victories have caused them such pain, 
while its reverses have afforded corresponding glee. On the 
other hand, in the event of a successful coup against Ulster, 
and surprise is a great factor in war—especially in civil war 
when no attack is expected—the Loyalists would be smashed 
and the Molly Maguires would be installed in triumph. It was, 
indeed, a Machiavellian scheme from the Coalition standpoint, 
which placed its authors in the happy position of “Heads I 
win and tails I don’t lose.’ We do not pretend to know what 
brilliant brain conceived the abortive Pogrom, though all the 
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world knows the names of the responsible criminals. We are 
for the moment concerned with a preliminary question upon its 
possible financial aspects. 


Tue following passages from the City articles of the Morning 
Post between March 14, when the Pogrom appears to have 
, been launched, and March 23, when it ignomini. 
City Aspects 
of Pogrom ously collapsed, speak for themselves. They form 
a suggestive diary to those who bear in mind the 
exact course of events, remembering, of course, that each extract 
refers to market movements on the previous day. Equally in. 
structive are the sub-headings of our contemporary describing the 
atmosphere of the Stock Exchange at the moment : 


Saturday, March 14. CONSOLS HEARTY 


Amidst the gencral depression of markets, affected by the bad state of the finances 
of Brazil and Mexico, there is something hearty about the firmness of Consols and 
the Gilt-edged Market. Yesterday, amidst dull markets, Consols rose 3 


¢. Our own 
political apprehensions have grown less. We begin to realise how exceptionally plen- 


tiful money is for the time of the year at which the tax collector comes amongst us, 
having great wrath because he knows that his time is short. The expected cheapening 
of money in April cannot be very much of an affair, because it has never grown dear, 
So once more begins a little enterprising buying of Consols and gilt-edged stocks, 
prompted by clear evidence from the Money Market, that there is no reason to suppose 
that the hopes of a year of cheap money are going to be disappointed. 

Ciosine Prices or Consots: 75,5, to 75,5, plus 3. 


Monday March 16. WEEK ENDS WELL 


The invincible cheerfulness of the Consols Market enabled the Stock Exchange 
to bring its week to a less gloomy close than had seemed probable. On Saturday 
Consols rose } to 753, and at one time they stood } higher. 


It was cheap money and 
the weak discount rate that did it. 


Hardly anybody in the City expects any further 
approach to a compromise in the Prime Minister’s speech to-day. The Ulster settle- 
ment, it is recognised, hangs fire, but still hope runs high. 
rose with Consols, a small fraction all round. 
closing of Bear accounts. 

Crosine Prices or Consots: 75,7. to 75,°,, plus }. 


Tuesday March 17. 


Home Railway securities 
In other markets there was a general 


The Ulster question seemed a step further away from a settlement yesterday, 
and that was one thing that made markets idle and dull. Consols fell to 75} and closed 


at 75 7-16, 3-16 lower on balance. Irish Land Stock fell 4. It is strange, but true, 


that Irish Land Stock should be treated as a thermometer with which to measure the 
temperature of the Irish controversy, 


Crostne Prices or Consots: 75} to 753, minus ,,. 
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Wednesday, March18. MELANCHOLY 


It is true, on the whole, that worry about minor political troubles is a symptom 
rather than a cause of such an attack of melancholia and paralysis as the Stock Markets 
are suffering from this week. When people want to buy stocks and have money with 
which to buy them, they do not take such anxious thought about the dust thrown up 
by party strife in settled and civilised countries. . , . No business was done yesterday, 
and prices were marked down. Consols fell } to 75 3-16, and stood at one time at 
75t. 

CLosinG Prices or Consots: 75 to 75}, minus 3. 


Thursday, March 19. 

Home Railway securities are very consistently dull. Yesterday’s traffic returns 
of the goods lines were poor, but the market is depressed by some more lasting influence 
than that of traffic returns. Lawlessness is its name. The Gilt-edged Market was 
dull. Consols fell}. Those symptomatic gloomy thoughts about the political situation 
and the fading of the hopes of a settlement of the Ulster question were responsible. 

Cosine Prices oF Consors: 74} to 74%, minus }. 


Friday, March 20. CONSOLS ACTIVE 


At first things were as dull as ever in the Consols Market yesterday, and Consols, 
which closed on Wednesday at 7415, fell to 748. Then came a great change. To the 
accompaniment of all sorts of rumours they rose to 75}, and after further fluctuations 
closed at that price, a net rise of ,5.. The only substantial reason for the rise was 
that Bulls came on the scene to buy call options. . . . Seeing some buying of Consols 
going on amongst the option dealers, and the price firm, the market became excited, 
and for half an hour enjoyed itself tremendously amidst a host of rumours. Statesmen 
and Ministries were polished off and political difficulties settled at the rate of six a 
minute, All were wholly without foundation. 

Cosine PricEs oF ConsoLs: 75}, to 75,°,, plus ;',. 


Saturday March21. POLITICAL ANXIETIES 


The Stock Exchange would not palter with the Ulster situation yesterday: it 
insisted on taking a thoroughly gloomy view of it, whatever hopes politicians might 
base upon the Unionist suggestion for a compromise. So Consols and Railway Stocks 
and all other British securities fell sharply at first. Later things were less dull, but 
not bright enough to prevent prices from closing substantially below the figures at 
which they opened. Consols fell to 748-3, and rose again to 744, a net fall of 3... 
Politics for the moment quite obscure all thoughts of everything else. None of us 
quite knows of what he is afraid, and wo are all the more afraid of it for that. 

Ciosine Prices or Consots: 74} to 74%, minus ;5,. 


Monday, March 23. A FIRMER WEEK’S END 


After an agitating week the Stock Exchange was glad to have a quiet and unemo- 
tional Saturday. Bears were closing their accounts before the settlement, and the 
tone of business was firmer. Perhaps there was a little more inclination also to be 
less impressed by the utterances of the more extreme partisans in the Ulster dispute, 
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and to take a more hopeful view of the efforts of those less extreme who are working 
for a way out... . Consols were unchanged. Home Railway Stocks rose; 
again. It was an idle day. 

CLosine Prices or Consots: 743 to 74%. 


Bears 


Tuesday, March 24. FIRMER MARKETS 


On the Stock Exchange yesterday, in spite of the political commotions, the tone 
of business in general was firm and prices rose. It might have been thought that alj 
the alarming rumours would have caused a slump, but apparently the effect of them 
upon the mind of the City was to convince it 'that so acute and early a culmination of 
the crisis must lead to a settlement, because of the very gravity of the dangers 
threatened. A lightning flash that clears the air before you know where you are is 
better than a long drizzle. So Bears, in fear of a settlement, closed their “ short ” 


accounts, and prices rose. Consols rose gallantly ,%; to 75,5. Home Reilway securities 
were firm... . 


7 - 75 3 75 5 7 
Ciosrne Pricks or Consots: 75,5, to 75,5, plus {4. 


SUCCESSFUL speculation demands movements in the market, 
and whether the movement be upward or downward matters little 
; so long as the speculator is on the right side of 
Coniition of the movement, and is able from inside informa- 
Successful R ' eal 
Speculation tion to form intelligent anticipations as to the 
probable course of prices. The reader will note 
the sharp rises and falls in Consols, which were accompanied 
by similar movements in other gilt-edged securities which would 
enable large sums to be made in a very short time without any 
money passing or any material risk. Whether Ministers or 
their relatives or their City friends exploited the Pogrom for 
the purpose of making money we cannot say at the present 
time, because we do not know, but there seems to have been 
exceptional activity in normally stagnant markets, and there 
is nothing in the record or character of his Majesty’s present 
advisers to prevent us from believing that they would reject 
opportunities of profitable speculation. It is certain that if 
they were detected, either by the judicial enquiry, which they 
dread, or by accident, of which they may be at the mercy, they 
would be white-washed by the House of Commons, banqueted 
at the National Liberal Club, while Mr. Asquith would go out 
of his way to applaud their candour and integrity, while at a 
pinch, Sir Edward Grey, vir pietate gravis of the Party, would 
come forward to throw an egis of respectability over any 
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colleague in distress. This matter should not be allowed to 
rest where it is. The impeachment of all Ministers mixed up 
in the Pogrom plot is a matter of urgent vital necessity, 
which should become a prominent plank in the Unionist plat- 
form. It is no less important to ascertain whether the men 
who plotted this dastardly coup added speculation to their other 
crimes, and though difficult it should not be impossible to probe 
the truth in the light supplied by the Marconi scandal. As the 
reader will observe from the quotations on a previous page, 
there was a sharp fall in Consols on the first three days of the 
week ending March 21, the price dropping between March 14 
and March 18 from 75;',—75;°, to 743—74%. This can scarcely 
be explained away by any operations of the National Debt 
Commissioners, because the whole gilt-edged market was equally 
affected. Then, as we read in the Morning Post of Friday 
March 20, came a sharp rise, with the explanation “the only 
substantial reason for the rise was that Bulls came on the scene 
to buy call options.” : 


THE next day came another fall of 5, after which the 
Pogrom culminated, collapsed, and our crypto Cromwells 
scuttled to cover. What would be interesting 
to know is whether during these periods of violent 
oscillations, financiers in touch with Ministers 
and likely to have inside information were Bulls or Bears 
on any large scale. The Prime Minister, who appears so 
sensitive concerning the “honour” of Ministers, would be 
well advised—not that we imagine for a moment he will take 
the advice—to hold an enquiry such as he refused to hold as 
regards the Marconi speculations of his colleagues, in order that 
he may be in a position to state on oath that Ministers con- 
fessedly guilty of many unspeakable abominations were at any 
rate guiltless of the crowning abomination of turning their 
Pogrom to pecuniary account. It is equally necessary to know 
as to whether, even if they did not operate themselves, they 
“tipped the wink” to friends in the City who might be ex- 
pected to repay them in kind at the first favourable opportunity. 
If our readers challenge us as to whether we accuse members 
of the Asquith Ministry of making money in the recent crisis, 
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we say frankly that we should not be surprised to find that those 
who would so lightly gamble with the lives of their political 
opponents were capable of gambling in that gamble on the Stock 
Exchange, though after recent lessons they would probably take 
infinite precautions in covering up their tracks. 


WE come now to a more congenial topic: Mr. Churchill, whom 
no one would accuse of Stock Exchange speculations, which, 
A Congentaa ** ¥° know from his sworn testimony before 
Topic the Marconi Select Committee, he holds in horror, 

His activities have lain in other spheres. He 
has devoted his entire existence to achieving what he conceives 
to be “success” alias notoriety. At last he has done something 
which, if not exactly deserving immortality, should at any rate 
secure for its author a temporary niche in the chronicles of our 
time. Never has so much machinery been employed with so 
little result as that concentrated on the booming of the 
Windbag of Dundee. He began intriguing with the Press 
when barely out of his teens. This is scarcely surprising in a 
desperate young man in a desperate hurry to “arrive,” though 
it is surprising that any portion of the Press should have 
lent itself to the manceuvres of our “arriviste.” Still more 
surprising is the combined failure of Mr. Churchill and his 
journalistic henchmen to palm him off on the public as a great 
man. Lord Northcliffe is one of the most striking personalities of 
our generation; in his own way he is a genius. How his acumen 
could ever have allowed him to imagine that anything could be 
made of an egomaniac remains one of the minor mysteries of 
politics. The Harmsworth Press has been consistent in few 
things except in advertising this unconscionable adventurer, 
from whom its unfortunate readers are never given a holiday 
at any period of the year, whether he dives or lies or flies. But 
the net result of the stupendous and protracted efforts of “five 
times the largest circulation in the world,” has been to demon- 
strate the vast difference between Harmsworth Press opinion and 
public opinion. Colossal circulations and unlimited advertisements 
may coincide with infinitesimal influence on the nation by whom 
the great Harmsworth hero is equally distrusted and despised. 
However, as already admitted, he has at last done something 
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which the world would not willingly forget. As a rule the dreary 
and verbose typoscripts which Mr. Churchill discharges as 
“speeches” in the House of Commons, or from the platform, 
wither as they fall on the faithful organs which religiously re- 
produce them. They count for little or nothing, and as a general 
rule remain unread, except by emotional editors working up the 
Churchill boom, whose latest manifestations, our readers may 
remember, was a “new National Party” which Mr. Churchill 
was to lead, though who was to follow was never precisely defined 
by the misguided enthusiasts of Carmelite House, engaged, as 
usual in “‘ backing the wrong horse.” 


NEVERTHELESS, Mr. Churchill made a speech six weeks ago 
still worth recalling. As a study in psychology it is interesting 
as confirming the view that the speaker would 
never be really dangerous because he will always 
“give away the show.” He gave it away with 
both hands at Bradford on March 14, and although we are duly 
grateful for that warning to all whom it might concern, we would 
as soon see a homicidal lunatic at the head of the Admiralty 
as the present mountebank, who in order to provide lime- 
light for himself would set Ulster in a blaze to-day or the world 
in a blaze to-morrow. In order to emphasise his own importance 
as a mouthpiece of the Government and to launch the Pogrom 
with due éclat, Mr. Churchill took with him to Bradford the 
Chief Whip, Mr. Percy Illingworth, whom one might have 
imagined would have been fully occupied in administering the 
funds of the Radical Party. After the usual travesty of 
the political situation Mr. Churchill declared: “God forbid that 
I should ever stand in the path of conciliation.’ Then he 
expatiated, doubtless with an eye to the restive Irish vote 
of Dundee, on “the wisdom and the eloquence with which Mr. 
Redmond (cheers) has conducted this great historical controversy,” 
and anticipated the happy day “when of their own free will 
the Ulster counties that have exercised the option will seek to 
be incorporated in the ancient Parliament of their Motherland, 
when that brilliant and courageous speaker Mr. Devlin will lead 
the Democracy of Belfast to take their true position in the 
Council of United and Progressive Ireland.” After this flap- 
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doodle Mr. Churchill came to real business. Ulster was to be 
challenged to fight, and indeed as we have learnt since, to be 
compelled to fight. If Ulstermen rejected “the offer” of the 
Government, which, be it remembered, involved automatic in- 
clusion in six years, “it can only be because they prefer shooting 
to voting (cheers), because they would rather use the bullet 
than the ballot (cheers).’ Then came the trite observation 
“We live in a strange world.” We certainly do, and the world 
is a good deal stranger to-day than when the grand agent pro. 
vocateur unfolded his project at Bradford : 

Many extraordinary things have happened, but what are we to say of persons 
professing to be serious who are ready to raise an impious hand against the laws of 
their country, who are ready, so they tell us, to shed the blood of their fellow men, 
all because they won’t take the trouble to walk into the polling-booth and mark a 
voting paper? Is it not strange that they should be so eager to begin the horrid 
work, which at the very best must be a tragic adventure, that they cannot even wait 
for the result of the General Election, which cannot now be long delayed, and which, 


according to what they say of their prospects, may quite easily remove all need for 
revolution. 


At the moment of this sinister utterance our pinchbeck Napoleon 
had already matured his plan for doing the very thing of which 
he was accusing Ulster, and of organising a Pogrom 
for which, if for once we may believe the Prime 
Minister, his Majesty’s Government had no responsi- 
bility and was ex hypothesi unknown to the King, though Colonel 
Seely has been at pains to inform the public that nothing was 
done without the full cognisance not merely of what is generally 
known as the Pogrom Committee of the Cabinet, but also of the 
Cabinet itself. Mr. Asquith’s’ colleagues were “so eager to 
begin the horrid work which at the very best must be a tragic 
adventure,’ simply and solely because they dared not await 
*“ the results of the General Election, which cannot now be long 
delayed.” We are nowadays so accustomed to brazen effrontery 
in impostors occupying positions which used to be described as 
“responsible,” that such exhibitions pass unnoticed, though they 
are noteworthy in the light of subsequent events. Mr. Churchill 
told his audience : 
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In European affairs it has for some years past been considered wicked and immoral 
to use the argument of an inevitable war. No European statesman would be acquitted 
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in the comity of nations who brought a war on in a hurry because he believed that 
sooner or later it was bound to come. The conscience of the modern world revolts, 
the wisdom of the modern world revolts, against such a doctrine. We have learned, 
however paradoxical it may seem, that inevitable wars can be postponed, but in Ulster 
a six years interval of peace is apparently an added insult. They tell us that they 
will have nothing of it, that nothing will satisfy them, but to begin killing and shooting 
us immediately. They might, at any rate, allow their intended victims to pass the 
six years interval with their wives and families. 


After this nauseous cant came the passage which Lord Percy 
emphasises, as revealing the true inwardness of the Pogrom plot. 
“Ah! Gentlemen, after this offer has been made any unconstitu- 
tional action by Ulster can only, in a phrase which Mr. Gladstone 
once used on another occasion, ‘ wear the aspect of unprovoked 
aggression, and I am sure that the first British soldier or coast- 
guard, bluejacket or Royal Irish Constabulary man, who is attacked 
and killed by an Orangeman, will raise an explosion in ths 
country of a kind they little appreciate or understand, and will 
shake the very foundations, the basis, and structure of society.” 


THAT was in plain words the plan of the Pogrom. A conflict 
was to be precipitated in Ulster, in which the Volunteers were 
to be made to appear as aggressors, and necessary 
steps would be taken to secure that object. The 
police were to begin the attack, and probably 
Nationalist policemen had been surreptitiously drafted into 
Belfast for that purpose. The Army was to be brought in 
“to restore law and order;” the hope being entertained 
that in the process British soldiers or blue-jackets might be 
killed, and public opinion in Great Britain alienated. Happily 
limelight politicians cannot keep their own counsel. Mr. 
Churchill cackled over his Pogrom like a hen over a new- 
laid egg. His hearers must have been astonished to learn 
from the lips of a prominent member of a _peace-at-any- 
price Government that “ Bloodshed no doubt is lamentable. 
I have seen some of it, more, perhaps, than any of those who 
talk about it with such levity, but there are worse things than 
bloodshed even on an extended scale.” The reader can now judge 
for himself as to whether the epithet “bloodthirsty bounders,” 
which we have applied to this Government, is justified or not. 
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The agent provocateur always defends himself on the ground that 
bloodshed at his own time is better for the community than 
bloodshed at somebody else’s time, and therefore he goads his 
victims to aggression. Mr. Churchill’s Pronunciamento, which hag 
been to some extent lost sight of amid other equally astounding 
Ministerial utterances and acts, supplies the key to this outrage. 
He was apparently the self-appointed Generalissimo and Admiral- 
issimo of the intended operations. He incidentally supplies 
the measure of Mr. Asquith’s fitness for his present position. 
The Prime Minister from the outset professed innocence of 
everything beyond insignificant precautionary measures for the 
guarding of stores against unnamed, because unknown, persons. 
He denied movements of ships and troops, now admitted. 
Mr. Churchill, on the other hand, at Bradford six weeks ago, 
indicated the magnitude of the operations. After palliating 
bloodshed “‘even on an extended scale,’ he declared: “An 
eclipse of the central Government of the British Empire would 
be worse. The abandonment by our public men of the righteous 
aims to which they are pledged in honour would be worse. The 
cowardly abdication of responsibility by the Executive would 
be worse. The trampling down of law and order, which under 
the conditions of a civilised State assures life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness—all this would be worse than bloodshed.” 
Then he swaggered about his achievements during the Railway 
Strike three years ago. “We had to act. The railwaymen 
were our good friends. We laboured and we shall labour to 
secure fair conditions for them in their employment, but many 
who were not strikers joined in. There was widespread disorder 
and interruption of traffic. It became my duty, from which, 
however reluctantly, I did not shrink, to send 50,000 soldiers 
on to the railways of England. Order was kept, and then, thank 
God, Mr. Lloyd George made peace. Why do I refer to this 
now?” Obviously because if it was justifiable to bring out 
50,000 soldiers against “our good friends,’ much stronger 
measures would be justifiable against “our enemies ’—the 
Ulster Loyalists. 
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ATER vituperating the Unionist Party Mr. Churchill thus atti- 
tudinised : ‘‘ The administrators of ancient kingdoms and warlike 
races and noble provinces and principalities, dwell 
in prosperous progress and security in the long 
sunshine of British peace. Who will dare to break 
up that British peace ? Let us see who will dare with lethal 
weapons and of deliberate purpose to break up that peace.” 
After this came another outburst of egomania. “I recognise that 
I cannot be in all respects a complete exponent of Liberal 
thought and opinion. I hope I have a firm grip of democratic 
principles. I know I earnestly desire the social betterment of 
the masses of the people, but still, there are many others in this 
hall, on this platform, in the Government, or among our colleagues 
in the House of Commons, who have a far better right than I 
have and are much more capable of interpreting the instinctive 
promptings and the inner thoughts of Liberals and Liberalism.” 
(No, no.) However, if he cannot compete as a social reformer 
he holds the field as a plotter of Pogroms. Possibly anxiety 
to challenge Mr. Lloyd George’s unassailable popularity with the 
“wild men” of the Radical Party is partly accountable for 
the latest lunacy. “ It is, however, possible that at this par- 
ticular moment I may be able to be of some use. There are times 
and occasions when I have a message to give which is of vital con- 
sequence. Here I am this afternoon, and here is the message which 
I bring you.’ The message may be thus epitomised. If Ulster 
chose to submit to the domination of the Devlins so be it, but 
if on the other hand 


“6 My 
Message ’’ 


the civil and parliamentary systems under which we have dwelt and our fathers before 
us for so many years are to be brought to the crude challenge of force, if the Govern- 
ment and the Parliament of this great country and greater Empire are to be exposed 
to menace and brutality ; if all the loose, wanton, and reckless chatter which we have 
been forced to listen to all these many months is in the end to disclose a sinister and 
revolutionary purpose, then I can only say to you: ‘‘ Let us go forward together and put 
these grave matters to the proof.” 


The single object of such a speech at such a moment was to exase 
perate Ulster, and the provocation was all the greater coming 
from the son of the man who declared at the time of the birth of 
the Unionist Party “ Ulster will fight and Ulster will be Right.” 
Ulstermen whose instinct of self-preservation is highly developed 
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were quick to appreciate the sinister significance of this Bradford 
‘“‘message,” but many people elsewhere who were “fed up” 
with Mr. Churchill’s pseudo-sensational speeches were disposed 
to discount it as the usual effort to draw the limelight. 


Wuart are called “ Moderate Liberals,” 7.e. men who privately 
express moderate opinions but publicly support any and every 
infamy perpetrated by their Party, declared it was 
monstrous to hold the Prime Minister, who was 
conscientiously straining every nerve for peace, 
responsible for the pugnacity of a crack-brained colleague. For 
some mysterious reason impossible to fathom it has been the 
fashion in some circles to treat the Prime Minister as a superior 
person, a theory of which the evidence is far to seek, but 
for once this defence was destroyed by the unequivocal answer 
of Mr. Asquith to the plain question of Mr. Evelyn Cecil on 
the first day the House of Commons met after the ‘‘ My Message 
to Ulster.” “May I ask whether the Prime Minister 
endorses the tone and the substance of the speech delivered 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty last Saturday ?” 

Mr. AsquitH: “Yes, I do.’ (Loud and prolonged cheers 
from the Coalition.) Our report is taken from the Morning 
Post. According to the Times “Mr. Asquith nodded, and 
without rising was understood to say ‘I do’.” While the daily 
Official report runs as follows : 

Mr. Evetyn Cecit: “ Does the right hon. gentleman 
endorse the tone and substance of the speech of the First Lord 
of the Admiralty at Bradford on Saturday ?” 

The Prime MINISTER indicated his assent. 

It is impossible for Mr. Asquith or any member of the 
Government, including the Jesuitical Lord Haldane and the 
pure and immaculate Sir Edward Grey, to disclaim responsibility 
for the Pogrom explicitly expounded at Bradford with the 
knowledge and approval of the head of the Government. Mr. 
Churchill defended bloodshed ‘‘on an extended scale,” and 
challenged the Ulstermen to “put these grave matters to the 
proof” as the authorised mouthpiece of the Cabinet. Everything 
that has happened since goes to establish the responsibility of the 
Cabinet in general and the Prime Minister in particular, and any 
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efforts on his part to minimise his own knowledge can only be 
described as so many falsehoods—not that his Party think the 
worse of him for telling falsehoods, because falsehoods have also 
become, like Speculation, the accepted creed of the Coalition. 
The more lies a Minister tells the more highly he is thought 
of by his Party, and a Radical like Sir Ronald Munro 
Fergusson, who refuses to bow the knee to the prevailing 
deity, is “banished” to a distant Dominion where truth and 
honour are still held in some respect. “It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody any good,” and after some of the de- 
plorable appointments from which Australia has suffered at 
the hands of the present Government, it is a decided gain to the 
whole Empire that Sir Ronald Munro Fergusson should be, so 
to speak, “squeezed “out of home politics. For once Great 
Britain’s loss is Australia’s gain—an observation which can hardly 
be made concerning the dumping of some of the political misfits 
into great positions in the King’s Dominions. 


Our readers will be totally unable to unravel the stupefying 
developments of the past month unless, in the first place, they 
harden their hearts against the possibility of 
being surprised by any infamy perpetrated by 
the Asquith Government, while in the second 
place they must realise the true character of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Asquith talks educated English. When you have said that 
you have said everything. That is all that can be alleged in his 
favour. He is unquestionably the most contemptible character 
who has ever held the highest position in this country, and his 
personality is primarily responsible for our present perilous 
plight. Don’t Care ended badly, and Don’t Care will end badly, 
but meanwhile he may wreck the country, as he was within an ace 
of doing in the week ending March 21. Not the least asset of the 
Coalition is the assiduously propagated legend readily swallowed 
by Unionist Mugs and mugwumps—fostered by the Times, 
which apparently stands 7m loco parentis to the Premier, while 
its gracious consort, the Daily Mail, occupies a similar position, 
towards the First Lord of the Admiralty—that the Asquiths and 
Haldanes represent respectability in a disreputable Coalition, and 
are to that extent better than the Churchills and Lloyd Georges 
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from whose machinations they are continually endeavouring, 
if not very successfully, to save the State. We are invited to 
believe that there are depths plumbed by the Windbag and the 
Artful Dodger to which the Heavy Fathers of the Cabinet would 
never sink, and ex hypothesi it is the duty of patriotic Englishmen 
to help the quondam Liberal Imperialists in their heroic stand 
against Rats and pro-Boers. But, if possible, the respectables are 
a greater public danger than the seallywags, because, whereas the 
latter can never pass muster as something different to what they 
are, the slimy hypocrisies of the former to some extent impose on 
us in spite of such unspeakable episodes as the faking of a speech 
in Hansard, of which Lord Haldane has been convicted, and the 
steady unbroken stream of falsehoods which flow from the 
Fountain Head of the great Ministry of Mendacity. We have 
never minimised our opinion of Mr. Lloyd George, one of the 
** Little Brothers of the Rich,’ known far and wide as the modern 
Ananias. His own vocabulary would be incapable of coping with 
his conduct. He is a foul-mouthed demagogue, an unblushing 
blackguard, who sticks at nothing, but he is very far from being 
the worst member of the Asquith Cabinet—in fact he is compara- 
tively harmless, because we can all so easily see him for what he 
really is. He is, so to speak, “ known to the police.” 


OTHER Ministers who daily thank God that they are not as Mr. 
Lloyd George are infinitely more dangerous, e.g. the Premier, who 
bears the palm over the Pogrom to which, as we 


— a have seen, he gave explicit sanction by his emphatic 
Revelation endorsement of the Bradford pronouncement, on 


which too much stress cannot be laid, as it prevents 
the Pogrom from being dismissed as the uanuthorised venture of 
some Sucking Napoleon. It was the settled policy of the Cabinet. 
In face of his attitude on March 16, when his attention was 
specifically directed to the advocacy of “ extensive bloodshed ” as 
a solution of the Irish question, it is grotesque to suggest that 
Mr. Asquith could have remained in blissful ignorance of the 
Plot, with which his name will be imperishably associated, because 
were he an honest fool who had been kept in the dark by unscrupu- 
lous colleagues, he and they must have parted company the 
moment he ascertained what they were at. Every day the case 
against the Premier becomes blacker. When he emphatically 
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approved the bloodthirsty speech at Bradford he must have 
already sanctioned the appointment of the Pogrom Committee 
of the Cabinet, the existence of which was disclosed by Simple 
Simon, the Attorney-General, in a speech at Blackburn on 
March 27. Simple Simon was proud of having been a member 
of this Committee, and having caught the disease which 
more or less afflicts every member of the Ministry he told his 
audience : 

I have not only been present at every Cabinet meeting which has discussed the 
matter from the first, but I was selected by the Prime Minister to be one of those who 
were members of the smaller Committee of the Cabinet which discussed at the War Office 
these very arrangements about which such a monstrous insinuation ts now made, 
Therefore I am in a position to tell you the truth, and I assert upon my honour that 
from first to last, whether our discussions were in a Cabinet or whether our discussions 
were with our military advisers, there was never mentioned, there was never a suggestion 
of—there was never a thought of—this unprovoked butchery of a Protestant popula- 


tion which now serves for the Tory version of a perfectly reasonable and necessary 
precaution. 


Every reader of this revelation of the existence of a War Committee 
of the Cabinet automatically asked himself, “ Is it conceivable that 
a special Cabinet Committee would have been appointed to 
superintend the guarding of Government stores in Ulster ?” 
The public are unaffected by the word of honour of any member of 
the Ministry of mental reservations, and we only accept Sir John 
Simon’s statement so far as it disclosed the portentous fact of 
the existence of the Pogrom Committee of the Cabinet, which con- 
sisted of the following members beside the Attorney-General—who 
was presumably to decide as to the issue of the warrants for the 
leaders of the Ulster movement, which is believed to have been 
part of the provocation which Mesrs, Churchill and Co. hoped 
would lead to the blood-letting on which their hopes were centred 
—Lord Crewe, who fortunately for himself fell ill before the cul- 
mination of the plot, in which he cannot escape complicity ; Mr. 
Birrell, Colonel Seely, and Mr. Winston Churchill. 


We are ignorant. as to the code regulating Cabinets, though 
until the artless prattle of Simple Simon we had erroneously sup- 
The Artless posed that Cabinets met under the seal of secrecy, 
Seely which it would be a gross impropriety to violate. 

But we are changing all that with a good many 
other things. The Prime Minister is made responsible by the 
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Attorney-General for the existence of this War Committee, and 
our well-informed contemporary, the Morning Post, accuses Mr. 
Asquith of having attended its last and most important meeting 
on March 19. Colonel Seely’s authority may not be of much 
account, but anything he says may be regarded as evidence against 
himself and any of his colleagues, now his former colleagues, 
because among the amazing by-products of the Pogrom was the 
resignation of Colonel Seely after prolonged and despairing efforts 
on the part of the limpet to remain on its rock. No one has ever 
accused Colonel Seely of being a clever man, but he makes up in 
conceit what he lacks in intelligence, and in the course of en- 
deavouring to explain himself to his constituents he has made 
several assertions not less astounding than those of other Ministers. 
He cannot conceal his amazement at being out in the cold, and 
wonders how the country can get on without him, all the more 
as he did absolutely nothing which was not approved not only by 
the Pogrom Committee but by the Cabinet itself. Indeed, he 
can only account for his present plight by the fact that everybody 
went mad except himself. It is, we believe, a recognised form of 
hallucination to regard oneself the only sane man in the lunatic 
asylum. Contrast Colonel Seely’s narrative with that of Simple 
Simon or with any statement by the Prime Minister who grabbed 
the War Office the moment Colonel Seely was ejected. “I had 
the full approval of all my colleagues in the action that I took, and 
when history comes to be written I think they will be a little 
puzzled at my ultimate resignation, because every order I gave was 
punctually and implicitly obeyed, and every step I decided on 
I carried out to the full.” (Colonel Seely at Langley Mill, 
Derbyshire, April 18, see Morning Post, April 20.) Again (vide 
same speech): 

The assumption was that the Cabinet deliberately planned to provoke Ulster into 
some lawless act, and that they would take advantage of it and shoot them down. 
He found it difficult to cope with statements such as those, He said solemnly that 
his whole object had been and was to secure a peaceful settlement of the Irish question, 
He knew that bloodshed might well ruin the chances of peace in Ireland, and it was 
in order to secure a peaceful settlement that he had laboured. That he should have 


taken steps such as were attributed to him was so unthinkable to him that he could 
not find words sufficiently strong in which to deny so gross a charge. What were those 


plans, and who knew of them? No instructions were given to the General Officer 
commanding the Forces in Ireland which were not known to the whole Cabinet Com- 
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mittee who considered the question, namely, Lord Crewe, Sir John Simon, Mr. Churchill, 
and Mr. Birrell, and also to the Chief of the Impcrial General Staff, the Adjutant General, 
and the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty [our italics]. Were all those men engaged in a 
plot by a day or two of butchery to shatter the movement in Ulster? (Cries of “Not 
likely.) When he said the other day that the Conservative Press had gone mad 
did he put it too high? Surely nothing less than a sudden attack of madness must 
have overtaken men who believed that the men he had mentioned in addition to him- 
self were engaged in one of the most wicked plots, if it were true, which had ever stained 
history. 


WHERE everything is so vile it would be difficult to award the 
prize, though as we have already insisted on a full review of the 
facts, which are being added to from day to day, 


remier : 
— wees the Premier bears the palm. Even our eight- 
Palm pound-a-week parliamentarians would have been 


shocked had they known that at the very moment 
he came down to the House with his tongue in his cheek to talk 
peace and conciliation, so as to throw the Ulstermen off their 
guard and make them easier victims of the Pogrom, the Cabinet 
were elaborating military and naval arrangements for a St. 
Bartholomew or Sedan, though a Bunker’s Hill was well on the 
cards. As in the Marconi scandal, to which in many respects 
the Pogrom scandal bears a painful resemblance, the dates 
are always suggestive, and must continually be borne in mind 
by those who would master this gruesome story. On Monday, 
March 9, two days before the Nationalist breakfast in Downing 
Street, Mr. Asquith had produced his “ proposals” to settle 
the Ulster question in the interests of peace by granting a “ stay 
of execution” for six years, at the end of which our fellow 
Loyalists would be automatically included in the Home Rule area 
and pass under the sway of the Molly Maguires. This was the 
maximum the masters of the Cabinet would tolerate, and our 
“toe the line ” Premier commended it to the House of Commons 
in his most unctuous manner. “The best traditions of our 
fathers, no less than the undisclosed and fateful issues of the 
present are speaking to us to-day in imperious accents, and asking 
us to pursue if we can the way of amity and peace.” The 
Pogrom was about to pursue its way, though whether the date 
and details were already fixed has not yet been ascertained, 
though it will doubtless be disclosed in due course. On March 16, 
as we have seen, came the public blessing of the “bloody ” 
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speech at Bradford, while the Premier continued to prate of 
peace and goodwill towards Ulster, urging a “ basis of settlement,” 
and “ultimate agreement.” Happily he did not impose upon 
Sir Edward Carson, who denounced the whole manceuvre as a 
“hypocritical sham.” There was a suspicious reticence on this 
March 16 when Mr. Asquith was pressed to throw his “ proposals ” 
into practical shape, his attitude being so unsatisfactory and 
mysterious that Mr. Bonar Law demanded a day to debate it. 
We now have the key to the mystery. Mr. Asquith absented 
himself from the House for a day or two after March 16, though 
whether to nurse a convenient chill or to supervise the Pogrom 
we do not know, but he was back again for the debate on Mr. 
Bonar Law’s Vote of Censure which the Government itself 
arranged to take on March 19—the very day the Pogrom Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet held its final meeting, at which Mr. Asquith 
is alleged to have been present. 


TuE history of this week is equally interesting and important. 
The reader will see how much turns on Mr. Asquith’s connection 
— with the Pogrom Committee, some meeting of 
Law’s Offer Which he undoubtedly attended. The debate 

of March 19, which would be useful in throwing 
Ulster off her guard, was arranged by his locum tenens, Mr. Lloyd 
George, across the floor of the House of Commons on the after- 
noon of March 17, during a conversation to which Mr. Ronald 
McNeill contributed this pertinent observation: “Will the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. George) say when the Government 
intend to take the bloodshed referred to by the First Lord ?” 
This must have made the Pogromites “sit up” as showing that 
Ulster was awake. That same day our pinchbeck Napoleon 
introduced the Naval Estimates designed to transfer the ultimate 
command of the sea to Germany, while maintaining the immediate 
command as against Ulster. For once Mr. Churchill could say 
with truth: ‘There has not been the slightest abatement of 
naval and military preparations.’ The Government were arm- 
ing to the teeth, and the hour had been fixed when those islands 
would be drenched in blood at the bidding of the Molly 
Maguires, on whose votes the salaries of the Pogrom Party 
depend. Mr. Asquith was again absent on March 18, though 
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whether inactive we cannot say. The Pogrom Committee of 
the Cabinet met that day, its penultimate meeting before the 
final touches were put on March 19, the very day of the tragi- 
comedy of the debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Bonar 
Law’s motion for which the Premier reappeared in his familiar 
role of arch-hypocrite. We referred to this discussion last month, 
and though writing after the Pogrom fiasco, we had no conception 
of the diabolical cunning of Ministers in selecting a time when 
it was vital for them to lull Unionists into a false sense of security, 
by pretending to be working for a peaceful settlement under cover 
of which war preparations were being made on an immense scale. 
The Unionist leader, it will be remembered, went inordinate 
lengths in trying to help the Government out of the pit of their 
own digging. The public were amazed at the blank non possumus 
of the Premier. The country was not “in the know”—it did 
not realise that the God of Battles was about to be appealed to 
by professional Pacifists. Mr. Bonar Law naturally could 
not compete with a predetermined and fully organised Pogrom, 
to be carried out under the immediate supervision of a Committee 
of the Cabinet, and backed by the whole machinery of the Execu- 
tive Government. None the less, in fact all the more, the 
Unionists leader’s offers are worth recalling. He proposed 
in the first place that a revised version of the Home Rule Bill 
embodying Mr. Asquith’s “proposals” should be submitted 
to the country by a Referendum, adding that “if the country 
decided in favour of them, then I have the authority of Lord 
Lansdowne to say now, that so far as his influence in the House 
of Lords goes, that body will offer no obstacle to follow out 
completely, without alteration and without delay, the decision 
of the will of the people of this country.” In the whole history 
of Parliamentary institutions there never was such a munificent 
offer by any Opposition to any Government. The Unionist 
leader significantly added, doubtless drawing a bow at a venture, 
that if such an offer was refused, “it can only be because, in the 
words of the First Lord of the Admiralty, he (Mr. Asquith) 
prefers that the question should be settled by bullets rather 
than by votes.” 
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Mr. Bonar Law even went beyond this offer because, under 
cross-examination by Mr. Asquith, he conceded that if 
«The Village the Referendum were favourable it would carry 
Idiot”? with it, in the opinion of official Unionism, 

the right to coerce Ulster, also that for the purposes 
of this Referendum there should be no plural voting. We can 
now appreciate the alarm of our Pogrom Premier at a proposal 
which no rational man would dream of refusing, so he turned 
from Mr. Bonar Law to try and pick a quarrel with Sir Edward 
Carson, who is, however, up to all the tricks of the trade, and 
the last man to be hocussed by forensic quibbling. So when 
he was asked, “Would Ulster accept the decision?” 7.e. on the 
terms proposed by Mr. Bonar Law, the Ulster leader replied, 
“Does the Prime Minister give me a firm offer? If so I will 
answer it.’ Upon which the Premier collapsed. The event 
of the evening was Sir Edward Carson’s announcement, which 
struck a chill in the hearts of the Pogrom plotters, who realised 
that his absence from Ulster was essential to the success of the 
policy of provocation, “I had intended to intervene at a later 
stage of this debate, but in consequence of many things that 
have happened, and not least of all in consequence of what 
I might call a trifling with this subject by the Prime Minister and 
the provocation, which he has endorsed, by the First Lord of 
the Admiralty on Saturday, I feel that I ought not to be here 
but in Belfast.” Every word of Mr. Asquith’s speech on March 19 
should be studied with meticulous care, because, when he spoke, 
arrangements had been completed for the coup d’etat in Ulster, 
involving the proclamation of martial law in Belfast, the despatch 
of an expeditionary force of at least 25,000 troops supported 
by a powerful battle fleet to blockade and bombard the Ulster 
capital, from which soldiers were to be hastily withdrawn lest 
they should suffer the fate of Ulster women and children. We 
reject the latest legend of Mr. Asquith as the village idiot com- 
pletely in the dark as to the arrangements of his own Pogrom 
Committee. He was responsible for its existence, he had approved 
the Bradford speech, he knew the men on the Committee, in- 
cluding Mr. Churchill, who was lusting for blood; nor should 
it be forgotten that he had intimate touch with the War Office 
through his own brother-in-law, Mr. H. J. Tennant, while another 
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satellite, Mr. Harold Baker, is in the same department, who no 
more than the Premier can escape responsibility on the plea 
of village idiotcy. No denials by Mr. Asquith nor indeed by any 
other Minister are worth the breath with which they are spoken, 
as only Ministerial statements on oath subject to cross-examina- 
tion count. If Ministers wish to clear themselves of complicity 
in their own Pogrom, they must appoint ,that judicial enquiry 
of which they are terrified. The Opposition must press for their 
impeachment. With civil war in his heart Mr. Asquith had peace 
on his lips in the House of Commons, when he hazarded the 
following peroration: “In the same spirit in which the right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Bonar Law) commenced, and I think 
concluded, his speech, I do most solemnly venture to appeal to 
the House of Commons to think twice and thrice, nay, many 
times more than that, before they dismiss what seems to us, 
in good faith after much deliberation, and, as I have admitted, 
with great reluctance, to be the only way upon the pursuit of 
which the real hope of a lasting settlement may be realised.” 


Let us now take a glimpse behind the scenes during the period 
when the Government were preparing to assassinate Ulster 
while fooling Parliament by peaceful professions. 
We need not go into elaborate detail, as the whole 
story is set forth with admirable precision by 
Lord Perey, who points out that the War Office opened fire 
on the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland (Sir Arthur Paget) 
on the very day of the proclamation of the Pogrom at Bradford 
by our neurotic Napoleon. This despatch, which, unlike other 
documents in the amazing White Paper of which new and 
enlarged editions appear month by month, appears to have been 
written in the ordinary way in the name of the Army Council. It 
cannot fail to have astonished its recipient, who was informed that 
the Government had reports of anticipated attempts “in various 
parts of Ireland by evil-disposed persons to obtain possession 
of arms, ammunition, and other Government stores. It is 
considered advisable that you should at once take special pre- 
cautions for safeguarding depots and other places where arms 
or stores are kept as you may think advisable. It appears 
from the information received that Armagh, Omagh, Carrick- 
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fergus and Inniskillen are insufficiently guarded, being specially 
liable to attack.” Other passages suggest that the Commander- 
in-Chief was expected to read between the lines, and to play 
the Pogrom game without prompting. Needless to say there 
was no risk whatsoever of any raid, the Government had no 
information to that effect. The injunction to the Commander. 
in-Chief “that no steps should be omitted to ensure the safety of 
Government arms and stores in the south as well as in the north 
of Ireland,” appears to have been lost. There are still gaps in 
our information, as the process of extracting the truth is as difficult 
as in connection with Marconi matters, and it may be that 
before these pages are in the reader’s hands the plot will thicken, 
though it certainly cannot grow less. Colonel Seely, at an early 
stage, took the Pogrom out of the hands of the Army Council, 
doubtless acting under orders of the maniac at the Admiralty, 
and on March 16 he instructed Sir Arthur Paget to “ wire me 
not later than 8 A.M. to-morrow (17th) what steps you have taken 
to carry out instructions in paragraph 2 of War Office confidential 
letter, dated March 14, 1914; also, if the general instructions in 
paragraph 3 of the same letter have now been issued.” 


Has this document been bowdlerised before being published, 
as there was no obvious urgency. Then came Colonel Seely’s 
surprising summons: “I shall be glad if youcan come 
over, bringing with you full plans in detail, and 
meet me at War Office at 10.45 a.m. on Wednesday 
March 18.” Think of it, Sir Arthur Paget was to wire by 8 o’clock 
one morning, and himself to appear at the War Office at 10.45 on 
the following morning, bringing “full plans” of the trumpery 
“precautionary measures”? necessary for the safeguarding of 
Government stores, about which he had evidently entertained 
no anxiety! Possibly the General is not very quick at the 
uptake, and had no conception as to what was expected of him. 


He replied : 


A Summons 
to London 


March 16, 1914. 
Your telegram. Have issued general instructions and taken all available steps. 
Will send details to-morrow by post. 


Still puzzled, Sir Arthur Paget telegraphed again, March 17: 


In further reference to your telegram under the present circumstances, I am not 


moving troops north for the protection of the four places referred to in paragraph 3 of 
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War Office letter. A sufficient number, however, are in readiness to move at short 
notice. Am despatching letter in explanation to-day. 


This letter, also of March 17, is now at last vouchsafed to the public, 
which had been previously given to understand that no further 
documents could be produced. The bewildered General explains 
as regards the four places alleged to be in danger by the War 
Office, that Inniskillen was guarded by a company from London- 
derry, Carrickfergus by a small detachment from Holywood 
which would now be increased, while steps were being taken to 
remove reserve arms and ammunition from Armagh and Omagh 
to Dublin and Inniskillen respectively, in about eight days. 
General Paget added: “From the point of view of safety only,” 
it would be preferable to provide guards at once for Armagh 
and Omagh from the Infantry battalions at Mullingar “and to 
evacuate the recruits at these places”; ‘‘ But in the present state 
of the country, I am of opinion that any such move of troops 
would create intense excitement in Ulster, and possibly precipitate 
a crisis.” It never dawned upon the writer that this was the 
very thing the Pogrom Party, now in the ascendant in the Govern- 
ment, were bent on, and he ingenuously informed Colonel Seely : 
“For these reasons I do not consider myself justified in moving 
troops at the present time, although I am keeping a sufficient 
number in readiness to move at short notice, in case the situation 
should develop into a more dangerous state.” Then followed 
another passage, vindicating his own good faith, while absolutely 
damning the Government. It incidentally explodes the fiction 
of the Coalition Press, that Sir Arthur Paget was the prompter of 
the Pogrom policy. ‘I would, however, point out that there 
is no intelligence Service in this command, and that all the 
reliable political information is received by me at second hand, 
so that I am placed at a considerable disadvantage in attempting 
to judge the urgency of the situation, and to foresee possible 
dangers in time to act.” 


THat was the frame of mind in which the Commander-in-Chief 
left Ireland on April 17, as innocent of any Pogrom plot as the 
present reader or the present writer. Nor do we 
make any imputations upon Sir Arthur Paget 
at any subsequent stage; Ministers doubtless 
fed him up with the falsehoods which form their stock in trade, 
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though we much regret that a distinguished soldier should at 
any time have consented to take upon himself any blame which 
so clearly belonged to the politicians, by attaching his name 
to the somewhat farcical document of April 2, containing an 
obviously incomplete account of historic interviews with General 
Gough and others. As the reader is aware, on March 18 and 19, 
the Pogrom Committee of the Cabinet met at the War Office, 
and it was from the War Office on the first of these days that Sir 
Arthur Paget telegraphed to Major General Friend in Ireland 
in somewhat striking terms, considering that only the safe- 
guarding of stores was in question, and that Sir John Simon, 
himself a member of the Pogrom Committee, bore public testi- 
mony to the unprovocative attitude of the Ulster Volunteers, and 
that no one has been able to identify “the evil disposed persons ” 
who bulked so largely in Ministerial imagination : 

Bedfords to move to places which have been decided, Battalion of 14th Brigade 
to go to Newry and Dundalk. Battalion, Victoria Barracks, Belfast, to go to Holywood 
with all ammunition and bolts of rifles if unable to move rifles themselves. These 
movements to be simultaneous if possible and to be complete by dawn, Saturday 21, 
with all secrecy. 

This gives us Pogrom day. That there were to be combined 
operations by sea and land, ex hypothesi to safeguard stores already 
protected, is shown by this telegram from, 

Sir A. Pacer (tv Lonpon) To Mason GENERAL FRIEND. 
March 19, 1914. 

Staff Officer to be at Kingstown Pier to-morrow midday to confer with Senior Naval 
Officer. Company, Bedfordshire Regiment, for Carrickfergus to be at Kingstown 
to-morrow evening. Acknowledge. 

General Friend rose to the situation, though he was 
rather doubtful whether the Northern Railway will allow troop trains to travel north- 
wards. In this event there must ensue a delay in the movements, and we must make 
alternative arrangements for transport. The headquarters of the depot and the brigade 
as well as the battalion are being moved from Belfast. 

In other words, Belfast was to be denuded of troops, as part of 
the plan to provoke a conflict between the police and the Ulster 
Volunteers—also to withdraw the British Arny beyond the range 


of operations of the British Navy. Every detail was being 
carefully worked out doubtless by the Cabinet Committee then 
in session at the War Office. 
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Srr A. Pacer (tn Lonpon) to Masor-GENERAL FRIEND. 
March 19, 1914. 
Your telegram received. Depot, Victoria Barracks, is not to move, but it is at dis- 
cretion of Officer Commanding district to send recruits to their battalions if internal 
dissension is feared. A guard of not more than 50 men, under selected officers, must 
remain to hold the barracks. 


Sir A. Paget (tx Lonpon) TO Masor-GENERAL FRIEND. 
March 19, 1914. 
If there is difficulty about sending battalion by train to Dundalk, it must be at Kings- 
town by 4 P.M. to proceed by sea. Horses will not be carried. 


Sm AnTHUR PaceT hastily recrossed the Channel, and on March 
20, Colonel Seely wrote informing him of the arrangements for 
the proclamation of martial law in Belfast, which 
would doubtless exasperate the Ulstermen to the 
requisite boiling-point. Sir N. Macready—the Military Governor 
of Belfast eleect—was unwell and could not cross before Sunday. 
“Tt will be essential for you to arrange that some officer repre- 
sents him for the moment, as Birrell has issued instructions 
to Commissioner of Police, Belfast, to take instructions from 
officer appointed General-Officer-Commanding there.” So “ Obiter 
Dicta” was “in it.’ The Pogromites were now in an hysterical 
condition. Colonel Seely continued, 


Hysterics 


Wire name of officer appointed temporarily as soon as possible. You should 
apply to Great Northern Railway for facilities for transport of troops and let me know 
their reply to-day. This may give rise to important legal questions. The Commanding 
Officers of two cruisers now at Kingstown will report to you. Inform Admiralty as soon 
as possible if battalion intended for Dundalk goes by rail or by sea. Destroyer Fire- 
drake last night left Portland forKingstown to be at your disposal. You may think 
it right to take special measures for the comfort of your troops owing to the rough 
weather. Any necessary additional expenditure is authorised by this telegram. [Our 
italics.] Report generally on the situation by wire this afternoon. 


Colonel Seely would scarcely have credited the crisis to the 
“madness” of the Conservative Press had he foreseen the possi- 
bility of the publication of this telegram to the General at the 
front, or indeed of another confidential document of the same 
date entitled “ War Office to Sir A. Paget,” announcing 


it has been decided to appoint an officer as General Officer Commanding the Belfast 
District. You will make this appointment by notification in Irish Command Orders 
at such time as you may consider proper. ... The Irish Government has arranged 
to appoint this officer a divisional magistrate in order to invest him with the necessary 
power for control of the Royal Irish Constabulary within the limits of his Command, 
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The Army Council are informed that the Irish Government have already given general 


instructions to the Commissioner of Police in Belfast to act under the orders of the 
senior military officer at Belfast. As you are aware, Major-General Sir Nevil Macready 
has been selected for appointment as General Officer Commanding the Belfast District, 
but owing to illness cannot take up duties before Monday, the 23rd inst. 


Sir Arthur Paget telegraphed to Colonel Seely the same day: 


As a temporary measure, am prepared to send General Friend to Belfast to-day, 


Again 


Transport of troops agreed to by railway and battalion has gone by train. I 
have so informed Admiralty. A company has been sent by sea to Carrickfergus, 
All arrangements for general situation have been made and commencement of all 
movements started successfully. 


The Pogrom was indeed in full swing, but was brought to an 
abrupt full-stop. thanks to the noble conduct of British officers, 
who rightly declined to do the dirty work of agents provocateurs, 
never hitherto imposed on the British Army. Lord Percy 
fully discusses this aspect of the case. For the moment we are 
concerned with Ministerial performances. Side by side with 
these war telegrams we will once more place the speech of our 
Pogrom Premier, delivered in the House of Commons on March 19, 
which justifies everything we have ever said or thought of him 
and a great deal more: 

I do venture most solemnly to appeal to the House of Commons to think twice 
and thrice, nay, many times more than that, before they dismiss what seems to us, in 
good faith, after much deliberation, and as I have admitted with great reluctance, to be 


the only way upon the pursuit of which the real hope of a lasting settlement may be 
realised. 


The Prime Minister’s contention was, be it remembered, that 
the acceptance of his proposal of a six years time limit at the 
very least involved six years peace. At the very moment his 
own Cabinet were completing arrangements, of which we accuse 
him of being a party, for the stealthy assassination of Ulster. 


On a par with the communications from the War Office, of 
which we have presumably only a few samples, are the orders 
of the Admiralty, of which again only the more 
presentable are given to the public. There are 
no means of telling whether these were personal 
messages sent by the pinchbeck Napoleon “on his own,” or 
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whether they went out in the regular way with the authority 
of the Board of Admiralty. They contain touches worthy of the 
best opéra bouffe. On March 19, the Vice-Admiral commanding 
the Third Battle Squadron which was off the coast of Spain, 
was ordered to send the Britannia to Gibraltar 


and proceed at once with remainder of squadron at ordinary speed to Lamlash. After 
clearing Ushant you are yourself to proceed in your flagship to Plymouth, handing 
over command of squadron temporarily to the Rear-Admiral. From Plymouth you are 
to come to London and report yourself at the Admiralty, subsequently rejoining the 
squadron overland at Lamlash, whither your flagship is to proceed in the interval. 


The same day the Senior Naval Officer at Bantry Bay (H.M.S. 
New Zealand) was informed : 


Following orders are to be given at once to Commanding Officer of Attentive : You 
are to proceed to Kingstown with Pathfinder in company at sufficient speed to arrive 
by noon 20th instant. A staff officer will be sent from Dublin to communicate with 
you on arrival. You are to embark one company Bedfordshire Regiment, one half in 
each ship, and proceed to Belfast Lough so as to arrive off Carrickfergus at daybreak on 
Saturday, 21st instant. The troops are to be landed at once. You should then take 
Attentive to Bangor, County Down, land yourself in plain clothes, and proceed to Holy- 
wood Barracks and interview General Sir Nevil Macready as to co-operation with 
military in certain eventualities. You should comply with the requests made as far as 
practicable without landing men. Captain of Pathfinder is to personally arrange 
with senior military officer in Carrickfergus Castle for guarding the ammunition and 
other Government stores there. This place is to be defended against attack by every 
means, and if co-operation of Navy is necessary, by guns and searchlights from the 
ship. So long as the two ships are anchored on the opposite sides of the Lough, the 
positions of Attentive and Pathfinder may be exchanged at your discretion. Men may 
be granted day leave at your discretion. Report when Attentive and Pathfinder leave 
for Kingstown. 


Perhaps the landing of the Commanding Officer in mufti is the 
gem of the collection. Why a British naval officer should be 
ordered to discard his uniform when engaged on duty is a mystery 
that passes understanding. Simultaneously a telegram was 
sent to the Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleets, H.M.S. Iron 
Duke, Portsmouth, ordering 


a destroyer of Fourth Flotilla to arrive at Kingstown to-morrowevening. Sheisrequired 
for the purpose of embarking the General Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Dublin, if 
necessary, and her Commanding Officer is, on arrival, to report himself to the General 
at the Royal Hospital Dublin, and place himself at his orders. Commanding Officer 
is to wear plain clothes on shore [our italics]. Report which vessel you select for this 
service, 
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Presumably the appearance of a British uniform in Nationalist 
Ireland even when engaged on Nationalist business might con- 
ceivably provoke insult. Another telegram was addressed to 
the Commanding Officer, H.M.S. Gibraltar : 


Proceed without deley to Kingstown with Royal Arthur in company, and be prepared 
to embark to-morrow approximately 275 Infantry in each ship for conveyance to 
Dundalk, where they are to be disembarked early on the following morning. Time 
you expect to arrive Kingstown should be reported. 


THAT the Pogrom was booming may be gathered from the follow- 
ing telegrams, which give the lie to many Ministerial statements : 


ADMIRALTY TO THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, Home FLEETs, 
The Boom H.M.S. “Iron Duxe.” 
March 20, 1914. 


The Vice-Admiral, Third Battle Squadron, has been ordered to proceed with his 
squadron to Lamlash. Two divisions of the Fourth Flotilla are to join the squadron at 
Lamlash on Monday, 23rd March, and follow temporarily orders of Vice-Admiral. 


Vicr-ADMIRAL, THIRD BATTLE SQUADRON, TO ADMIRALTY. 
March 20, 1914. 
I hope to be at Admiralty on Monday morning in accordance with orders contained 
in Admiralty telegram of yesterday. 


ADMIRALTY TO THE VICE-ADMIRAL, THIRD BATTLE SQUADRON. 
March 20, 1914. 

Monday is early enough for your visit to Admiralty as reported in your telegram 
of to-day. 

H.M.S. “‘ Grprattar,”’ Kinestown, to ADMIRALTY. 
March 20, 1914. 

I am informed troops will proceed to Dundalk by land. May I sail for Milford 
Haven and Queenstown? Aftentive and Pathfinder are here and are leaving to-day 
for Carrickfergus. 

VicE-ADMIRAL, THIRD BaTTLE SquapRON, TO ADMIRALTY. 
March 20, 1914. 

If King Edward VII while at Devonport were to embark four or eight field-guns for 
squadron, they would be useful for exercising the men during the bad weather which 
may be expected [our italics]. Similar embarkation of guns was approved by the 
Admiralty telegram of 11 October, 1912. If approved, the guns should be ready at 
Deponport on arrival of the ship. , 

Notz.—Copies of telegrams exchanged between the Vice-Admiral Commanding the 
Third Battle Squadron and the Admiralty in October 1912, and referred to in Vice- 
Admiral’s telegram above : 


Vicr-ADMIRAL, THIRD BATTLE SQUADRON, TO ADMIRALTY. 
October 9, 1912. 
Submit that while at the home ports ships of Third Squadron proceeding to Medi- 


terranean may draw field guns and necessary ammunition. If approved, submit that 
instructions may be given. 
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ADMIRALTY TO VICE-ADMIRAL, THIRD BatTLE SquaDRON. 
October 11, 1912. 
Approved for ships of Third Squadron proceeding to Mediterranean to draw field 
guns and ammunition. Instructions given. Guns and carriages to be returned when 
ships return, 
ApMiraLty To H.M.S. ‘* Grprattar,’”’ Kinastown, 
March 20, 1914. 
Approve your proceeding Milford Haven and Queenstown in company with Royal 
Arthur. Following is to be transmitted to Commanding Officer of Attentive in modifi- 
cation of orders he has already received : 
« Owing to illness Sir Nevil Macready will not leave for Ireland until 22nd inst, and 
pending his arrival you should, after anchoring in Belfast Lough, keep in touch with 
Major-General Friend instead.” 


ADMIRALTY TO THE VICE-ADMIRAL COMMANDING THIRD BatTTLE SQuaDRON. 
March 21, 1914. 
The application contained in your telegram of yesterday to embark four field guns 
for squadron is approved. Necessary directions have been sent to the Admiral 
Superintendent, Devonport. 


ArrEeR the boom the slump. The splendid stand of the officers 
of the Curragh against the unlawful, and according to every 
member of the Ministry unauthorised, Pogrom 
brought these great combined manceuvres to a 
standstill, and our latest Napoleon had no option but to cancel 
his orders for the attack on Ulster, though at what precise hour 
on March 21 the débicle began we do not know. However, 
this telegram from “the Admiralty” to Vice-Admiral Com- 
manding Third Battle Squadron on that date gives, approximately, 
the time of the volte-face: 


The Slump 


Arrangements previous to orders of 19 instant are to hold good, and squadron 
is to take part in tactical exercises under Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleets. King 
Edward VII is, however, to call at Devonport as arranged to exchange (12-inch) gun, 
you, yourself, coming to Admiralty with Zealandia papers and rejoining ship at 
Plymouth. King Edward VII should then meet squadron in Channel for commencement 
of tactical exercises. Arrangements for embarking field guns cancelled, 


At least two other telegrams were necessary : 
ApmiraLry To H.M,S. “ SHarxk.” 
March 21, 1914. 
The eight destroyers under your orders are to return at once to Southampton, 


ApMIRALTY TO COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, Home F errs, H.M.S. “Iron Dvxz,” 
PORTSMOUTH. 
March 21, 1914. 


The eight destroyers proceeding to Lamlash have been ordered back to Southamp- 
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ton. The following orders have been sent to Vice-Admiral, Third Battle Squadron : 
(Repeats instructions contained in despatch of 21 March from Admiralty to the Vice- 
Admiral Commanding Third Battle Squadron). 


The Prime Minister electrified the House of Commons on April 22 
by stating: “I became aware that these orders (summoning 
the Third Battle Squadron to Lamlash, &c.) had been given on 
the morning of the 21st. On my suggestion they were counter- 
manded.” Quite so. They were countermanded owing to what 
had happened at the Curragh; and Mr. Asquith’s tardy attempt 
to claim credit for putting a stopper on his colleagues only 
reacts upon himself, because every one is asking how it came 
about that if the Prime Minister was aware on March 21 of these 
formidable naval manceuvres he permitted himself to inform 
the public through the medium of the Times on March 23, after 
the fiasco, that “the so-called naval movements simply con- 
sisted in the use of two small cruisers to convey a detachment 
of troops to Carrickfergus.’ This can only serve to enhance 
Mr. Asquith’s reputation as a master of swppressio veri et suggestio 
falsi. No one affects to expect anything from Mr. Churchill, so 
no astonishment was caused by his previous statement that 
the telegraphic orders of March 19 and 20 were issued by the 
Admiralty “on the direction of the Executive Government,” 
and in accordance with a previous decision of the Cabinet. No 
one is impressed by the Premier’s efforts to reconcile the irre- 
concilable. The Treasury Bench is a factory of falsehood always 
working overtime. Fortunately, Mr. Bonar Law has proved his 
capacity to deal with his opponents from Mr. Asquith down- 
wards, and the debate impending at the time of going to Press 
will doubtless throw fresh and worse light on the conduct of 
Ministers. 


WE need not weary our readers by labouring a story which is 
as familiar to them as to us. The Hush-up Press has for once 
been in abeyance. We would suggest one rule 


ane . which will be found an infallible political guide: 
Haldane’s a lik ania all itn de th G “ 
Taurels ways believe the worst of the Asqui over 


ment, and never give any Minister the benefit 
of any doubt.” This is a strong statement, but is it too strong ! 
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Take a typical episode symptomatic of the utter demoralisation of 
the Cabinet. On March 23, Lord Haldane,the Lord Chancellor, 
made the following declaration in the House of Lords, which was 
universally interpreted as signifying that all Pogroms were 
“off.” “No orders were issued, no orders will be issued, and no 
orders are likely to be issued, for the coercion of Ulster.” This 
is, perhaps, the only unequivocal statement Lord Haldane has 
made throughout his political career. In the privacy of his 
chamber, and without any intimation to the House of Lords 
over which he presides, the Lord Chancellor inserted the word 
“immediate” before the word “coercion,” thus conveying 
a totally different meaning to that contained in his speech. To 
deliberately mislead either House of Parliament and the country 
is nowadays regarded as the greatest of Ministerial gifts, and the 
surest passport to Party esteem and promotion. Mr. Asquith 
is a past-master in this noble art, but he must now surrender the 
laurel to his colleague on the Woolsack, who conceived the in- 
genious idea of privately interpolating a word into his speech, 
completely altering its character. Doubtless it was hoped that 
some unsuspecting opponent might some time be tempted to 
quote the declaration against the coercion of Ulster, and would 
be ignominiously tripped up by reference to Hansard. We have 
heard people describe the Haldane episode as the “limit,” but 
we differ from those who take this view, being convinced 
that we are miles away from the records his Majesty’s Ministers 
will attain before they become merged in the populace. That 
the presence of such personages in high offices is a subject of 
profound anxiety to all patriotic Englishmen, because inter alia 
they are bringing us into contempt throughout the British 
Empire, and making us the laughing-stock of the civilised world, 
goes without saying, but the prospect is not one of unrelieved 
gloom. There are two particularly bright spots. In the first 
place the officers of the British Army, with little or nothing to 
fall back on but their pay, suddenly confronted with a dangerous 
crisis, rose to the occasion, and by their spirited self-sacrificing 
attitude in refusing to participate in what is now indignantly 
described by the Government as an imaginary attack upon Ulster, 
literally saved the country from civil war. The issue of Army v. 
People has recoiled upon those who launched it. Were our 
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officers governed by class hatreds as working men are told, 
what could have suited them better than to go and shoot down 
the Trade Unionists in Belfast ? Rather than do this General 
Gough and his comrades took the option of dismissal, which 
was offered them by the Government with a guilty conscience, 
Another bright spot is the splendid steadfastness and extra- 
ordinary efficiency of Ulster, which has just succeeded at the 
moment of going to press in bringing off a daring coup by landing 
a great consignment of arms and ammunition—a further safeguard 
against civil war. 


WE cannot leave this revolting episode, which must be made 
to stink in the nostrils of the entire community, without 
making two observations, one of which is new, 
while both are true. The country has narrowly 
escaped a great catastrophe at the hands of our 
Mexican politicians, whose god is Boodle, and the usual optimist 
who invariably “chips in” at the most inopportune moment 
is disposed to regard the collapse of the Pogrom—which he would 
previously have pronounced a grotesque invention, had we 
or others suggested that Ministers were capable of it—as a 
guarantee against further Pogroms. Do not believe him. The 
collapse of one Mexican revolution is no guarantee against 
another, though possibly the cowardice of the Cabinet may 
be some slight security against further enterprise. Ministers, 
however, are in a vile temper—everything about them is vile 
—they are professional wreckers who have already destroyed 
almost everything which made this country—we had almost 
inadvertently said their country, forgetting the amount of alien 
blood coursing through the veins of these anarchists—and in 
sheer vindictiveness they might launch another Pogrom if they 
had another chance. Ulster must consequently remain toujours 
en vedette, calm, peaceful, strong, vigilant. Every form of 
provocation will be attempted and must be sedulously resisted. 
All the luck was for once on the right side. Providence frowned 
upon the Pogrom and placed precisely the right men in the right 
places—a leaky mountebank here, a complete jackass there, 
just as they were wanted, with a few quiet unobtrusive heroes 
dotted about where they could best save the situation. But 
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the Pogrom Party, baffled for the time being, may try again and 
again, adopting different methods, selecting different agents. 
Wounded vanity is among the most powerful human incentives, 
and the Cabinet contains a vast mass of wounded vanity, and 
will contain a great deal more before we are through with the 
Plot. It may be that Mr. Asquith’s assumption of the War 
Office—which was lauded sky-high by the usual “Juggins” 
of the Unionist Press as a conspicuous act of patriotism—is a 
mere blind. He was doubtless exasperated by Colonel Seely’s 
fiasco to which, as has been shown, he could not have been a 
stranger. He may be hoping yet to immortalise himself by 
wiping the eye of competitive Napoleons. 


THE only thing we know for certain about the Prime Minister 
is that he is a double-dyed hypocrite whose word no man can 
rely on. He stands convicted of trying by 
honeyed words to put Ulster off the scent of the 
Pogrom, which his colleagues were busily organising 
under his very nose with his knowledge and approval. In any 
case he is damned and he knows it, but this does not make him 
a less dangerous man, and though at the time of going to press 
he is squealing like an enraged guinea-pig against any imputations 
on his personal honour, he is not to be trusted out of sight. By 
day and by night Ulster must keep vigil, and the Ulster Intelli- 
gence Department must take note of the movement of every 
single ship, of every man, of every gun. This is all so obvious 
as to be hardly worth saying, were it not for the number of 
simpletons who continue to treat Messrs. Asquith and Co. seriously 
because they occupy important positions in the State. There 
is one other thing which is less obvious though equally true, 
which requires saying however unpalatable to the politicians 
of any Party. The game of politics is more bewildering than 
fascinating to outsiders, and many onlookers are amazed, not 
to say staggered, by the series of magnanimous offers of the 
official Opposition to the Government—of which the price would 
be paid by other people—and that people who of all the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom are most entitled to our admiration, 
consideration and regard. We refer, of course, to the only 
Nation in Arms in these Islands—Ulster. It is time for plain 
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speaking on this question, which has been postponed as long 
as possible, but it would be perilous to continue encouraging 
delusions because as we should all now be able to see delusions 
promote Pogroms. So far as we understand the position as 
set forth in the speeches of the responsible Unionist leaders— 
especially the pellucid declarations of Mr. Bonar Law—to whom 
in passing we would pay our humble tribute of admiration for 
the straightforwardness, sincerity and courage with which he 
has confronted a trying situation, and for his splendid trouncing 
of the scoundrels on the Treasury Bench—the Unionist Party 
is supposed to be committed to support Ulster in her resistance 
to this preposterous Home Rule Bill, should any attempt be 
made to enforce it without a General Election or some kind of 
Referendum, to be held on terms most favourable to the Pogrom 
Party. But if, on the other hand, the Government, realising the 
impossibility of prosecuting their present policy, of robbing 
the people of their veto on civil war, should submit their proposals 
amended or unamended in any shape or form to the electorate, 
and a majority of one should be swept up from the Celtic fringe 
by the combined efforts of Ananias and Co., who would exploit 
every form of corruption such as lavish promises of public works 
to doubtful constituencies, then the Unionist Party is committed 
to stand aside, take no further part in the Irish controversy, 
while it is even alleged that we should give our moral support 
to the coercion of Ulster. 


WE say frankly that to our mind such an attitude is unthinkable, 
because such conduct would be unspeakable. Majorities may 
Majority be powerful, but they are not all-powerful, and 
Cant no practical man can afford to make a religion 

of a mere majority, however composed. There 
are majorities and majorities—an overwhelming majority would 
be able to do many things which a small majority could not 
even contemplate. Unionists should not be a party to misleading 
the country into imagining, for example, that in the event of 
a Referendum (an unattractive word which we understand means 
a “poll of the people”) minus the plural vote—expected by 
Radicals to involve the disfranchisement of several hundred 
thousand Unionists who are qualified parliamentary voters— 
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resulting in a majority for Home Rule of say ten votes out of 
seven millions, that Home Rule, as a practical proposition, would 
be any nearer realisation than it is to-day. We grant that an 
overwhelming majority, say of two-thirds of the people, such 
as would be required together with many other safeguards 
before the Constitution of any other great country could be 
broken up and that country dismembered, would merit serious 
consideration, though we deny that in the pass to which 
things have been allowed to drift by the crass ineptitude of 
Ministers, that even then the subjugation of Belfast to Dublin 
would be either a practical or a possible policy which Unionists 
would be compelled to regard as inevitable. The Irish crisis 
is now beyond the control of majorities. At the first blush 
this sounds heresy, but we are already suffering from a pro- 
longed surfeit of Letspretendia, and it is time to get down to 
what the Americans call the bed-rock. Now what is the 
bed-rock of the Irish question, not as it is set forth in Parlia- 
ment, but as it really is ? Those who pass their lives at West- 
minster, and devote their energies to what they are pleased to 
call “‘Government by discussion,’ naturally regard speaking 
not merely as the supreme art but as the supreme thing. In 
their minds words instinctively replace realities. But even 
professional orators recognise at a pinch that there is something 
more potent than their own verbiage, to wit, armed and disciplined 
strength at the decisive point, and while Messrs. Asquith and Co. 
were bemusing the House of Commons, breathing a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness and appealing to the great parliamentary 
tradition of the past as the only safe guide for the future, they 
were stealthily organising ‘“‘ bloodshed on an extended scale.” 


We have therefore left the region of speaking for the region of 
action. Speakers have condemned themselves to take a back 
seat, leaving the issue to be decided by other 
forces—by those which in the last resort decide 
the fate of every nation. The bullet has osten- 
tatiously replaced the ballot, and the ballot can no longer replace 
the bullet. The Government must be tried and condemned, 
not on what they have said but on what they did and sought 
to do. The facts must be plainly placed before the electors 


‘¢ Consent of 
Governed ’’ 
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so that all who run may read, and the people must be frankly 
told that the conversion of the Party of Progress into a party 
of Pogroms has deprived the electorate of the right to decide the 
destiny of Ireland, which now lies in the hands of the people of 
Ulster. The dice cannot be loaded against them in the manner 
proposed by the Government, and innocently acquiesced in the 
Opposition until the other day. There has been a complete 
transformation, which so far few politicians have grasped, but 
which the people must understand. We are among those who 
from the outset discarded accepted shibboleths, because the 
organisation of Ulster appeared to us to be the most formidable 
and commanding fact. We have steadily maintained that the 
United Kingdom, whether by a large or a small majority would 
have no more right, and we may now add, power, to vote Ulster 
against her will out of the common citizenship into the hateful 
and hideous regime of the Molly Maguires and the Ancient Order 
of Hibernians than we should be entitled to vote Scotland 
against her will into the German Empire. Those who talk of 
the ‘consent of the Governed,” which is understood to be the 
basis of the Home Rule policy, must mean something. If it is 
right to give Ulster an option to-day it is equally right to give 
her an option to-morrow. But we are now a stage further since 
the bullet has been appealed to by the Pogrom Party as the arbiter, 
and it would be grotesque to invite Ulster on the failure of the 
bullet which she did not fear to take her chances with the ballot, 
as though things remained where they were. The coercion of 
Ulster has been attempted with the single result of driving a 
few more nails into the coffin of our Government of Huertas 
and Villas. The Unionist Party remains a great and powerful 
Party, but even Unionists cannot decently ask Ulster to resume 
the status quo ante and take her chance at a General Election 
against Ananias and Sapphira, or at a Referendum conducted 
by Ministers capable of stuffing the ballot boxes at need. 


WE earnestly hope that Mr. Bonar Law will withdraw all offers 
made prior to the Pogrom, and reconsider a situation which 
The Truth governed by the fact emphasised by Lord 

Perey in not the least valuable passage of his 
invaluable article. We have indeed reached the nemesis 
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of anti-militarism. The Government are aware of the fact, 
and the people must appreciate its full consequences. Until 
the other day the Ulster movement was dismissed as empty 
bluff by Ministers in general and the Prime Minister in particular, 
who has never attempted to conceal his contempt for Carsonism. 
That men should be willing to lay down their lives in any cause 
was a subject of ribald merriment in the circles frequented by 
Mr. Asquith. A time-serving lawyer is the worst possible judge 
of a grave situation, because he measures other men by his own 
sordid standard. Then came the sudden volte-face—the panic 
and the Pogrom. Ulster might be successfully stabbed in the 
back ; she could hardly be defeated in fair fight with the exiguous 
forces available. That is, and remains, the situation, and no 
Unionist has any right to beguile the electors into imagining 
that a mere parliamentary majority would be able to subjugate 
Ulster, for the simple and sufficient reason that enough Ulster- 
men are prepared to die sooner than submit to the tyranny of 
their hereditary enemies. That is the position in a nutshell. 
Lord Perey, who knows what he is talking about, and never 
allows a cool and expert military judgment to be deflected by 
political prepossessions or prejudices, asks what the Government 
would do in the event of a mobilisation of the Ulster army of a 
hundred thousand men, reminding us that the armed forces of 
the Crown have, thanks to the wisdom and foresight of Lord 
Haldane, been reduced to about 120,000 Regular troops, which 
means that after deducting raw recruits, the Indian drafts, and 
the garrisons necessary to preserve order in Southern Ireland, as 
well as in the cities of Great Britain, where there is a large and 
divided Irish population, “the force available for the suppression 
of Ulster would probably not number more than 25,000 men.” 
In other words, the Ulster movement is now so strong that it 
would be necessary to mobilise our entire Army in order to cope 
with it, and the fighting would take the bloodiest of all forms, 
namely, street fighting. The fact that in four days in Paris, 
in 1848, 20,000 lives were lost with two or three times more as 
many wounded, gives us some idea of what might be expected 
not only in Belfast but in several cities of the United Kingdom. 
Even if the Army had its heart in the work it would be a well- 
nigh impossible task, all the more as we should be compelled to 
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keep a large force on our east coast—England’s danger being 
Germany’s opportunity. 


Mr. AsQuitu is by way of being a great parliamentarian, and he 
emulates the language of great parliamentarians, but it is self- 
evident that there is only one suitable place for 
himself and any colleagues who prosecute the 
policy of dismemberment to the bitter end, for 
the sake of establishing a Tammany Hall Government in Ireland 
—namely, Bedlam. Nor can the Unionist Party escape its 
share of responsibility, for the time has come to tell the people 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. The 
coercion of Ulster is not only a moral but a physical impossibility, 
which would only be attempted by a nation of lunatics, whether 
the majority of lunatics were large or small. We have to retrace 
our steps to the beginning, whence the Unionist Party started 
nearly thirty years ago, and proclaim in season and out of season 
that there is only one permanent or possible solution of the Irish 
question, namely, the maintenance of the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, which is alike vital to our welfare and our 
safety, and offers the only possible hope of peace. We trust 
that Unionists will have the necessary candour and courage 
to deal faithfully with this question, and that there may be 
no further suggestions that majorities can effect the impossible, 
or that any assistance is derivable from the jargon about 
Referendums. We are up against a “Nation in Arms” who has 
been allowed by her blind and fatuous enemies to become so 
powerful that she dominates the political situation. We can 
only regain that domestic tranquillity which is essential to civilised 
communities by seeing things as they are and acting accordingly. 


A Nation in 
Arms 


THE “POGROM” PLOT 
THE CASE FOR THE IMPEACHMENT OF MINISTERS 


THE new political situation created by the events which took 
place towards the end of March has not yet been grasped in all 
its bearings. The country is at this moment in the hands of a 
Ministry certain of whom have attempted without the knowledge 
either of the King or of Parliament to bring about one of the most 
cold-blooded coups @’état recorded in history, involving wholesale 
bloodshed and the deliberate provocation of the Ulster population 
in order to provide an excuse for their ruthless repression. 

The attention of the country has been directed to the state- 
ment published in the Press on April 18 and signed by Sir E. 
Carson and Lord Londonderry, explaining the true designs of 
the conspirators ; but in order to understand fully the case for the 
impeachment of Ministers, it is necessary to set forth first the 
reasons which led up to the plot and its details so far as they have 
yet been established. 

We must bear in mind what was the situation confronting 
the Government before the opening of the Session. They had 
become convinced on their own admission that Ulster was no longer 
bluffing, they knew that Mr. Redmond would not tolerate any 
concessions sufficient to satisfy the Covenanters, and they per- 
ceived a certain restiveness among the extremists of their own 
Party at the apparent weakening of the Government. If their 
proposal of exclusion for six years was rejected, as they knew it 
must be, the defiance of Ulster should be met by at least some 
show of firmness, some display of force. The Nationalists would 
demand it in return for their acquiescence in the proposed 
exclusion, it was equally necessary in order to reassure their 
own supporters, above all it was necessary in order to save the 
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face of the Government in view of the unwavering attitude of the 
Ulstermen. Now there were three very potent forces driving some 
of them towards the fatal step. It had long been evident that cir- 
cumstances might arise either before or after the passing of the 
Bill which would necessitate the suppression of Ulster. It was 
a contingency they had up till now tried to avoid, but which they 
must take into account. If Ulster mobilised her army of 100,000 
men what steps should the Government take ? Were the armed 
forces of the Crown sufficient to repel such a rising ? There are 
in this country about 120,000 regular troops, but after deducting 
recruits, men untrained in musketry, drafts for India and the 
Colonies and the necessary garrisons for maintaining law and 
order in the south of Ireland, as well as in Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, and other cities where there is a large Irish population, 
the force available for the suppression of Ulster would probably 
not number more than 25,000 men. In order to effect their 
purpose, therefore, it would be necessary to mobilise the Army, 
and even then it is more than doubtful whether they would be 
sufficient. Supposing that the fighting in Ulster took the form 
of a desperate resistance in the towns, only to be overcome step 
by step by the capture of street after street, and house after house. 
This is the most costly and horrible form of fighting, but the Ulster- 
men had taken steps to send away all the women and children, 
and a fanatical people might well consider themselves justified 
in thinking that under such circumstances they would be more than 
a match for Regulars who would be unable to use their guns. In 
Paris, in 1848, four days’ street fighting cost the lives of 20,000 
men, and probably two or three times this number were wounded. 
And yet the circumstances then were not so favourable for the 
defenders as they would be now, for the short range of the musket 
in those days was insufficient to prevent the attackers bringing 
up artillery to demolish the barricades; also the troops were 
inflamed with the most deadly fury against the Revolutionists 
on account of their atrocities. But there were other considerations 
to be borne in mind by the Government. Would not the strain 
thus placed on the discipline and willingness of the Army prove 
too great for such a horrible campaign ? And what would be 
the effect on the public in this country ? What would be the 
effect on the national credit and prestige ? And what would be 
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the attitude of foreign nations—of Germany, waiting her time to 
strike, and of France, who would find her ally had abandoned her 
for the sake of a needless fratricidal strife? We should never 
lose sight of the fact that it is very doubtful indeed whether the 
suppression of Ulster is possible, even supposing the entire willing- 
ness of the Army, under existing conditions. 

It was surely the Nemesis of the fatal policy of reduction of 
armaments. The Government which had abandoned every naval 
standard, and reduced the Army by 40,000 men, now found them- 
selves powerless to deal with a possible civil disturbance on the 
part of a force they had for years been covering with scorn and 
derision. 

In addition to this Ministers had to bear in mind that popular 
apathy might be transformed into a storm of indignation if they 
were to take the first aggressive step. And yet to suppress such 
a movement it would be necessary to act quickly, to break up the 
mobilisation arrangements and forestall all hostile designs. The 
dilemma was and still is great. It is not easy to suppress a great 
community by force of arms with at least half the nation hostile 
to such a course and the other half indifferent. 

The third consideration was the humiliating position of the 
Government, placed as they were between the devil and the deep 
sea, between Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward Carson. It was 
extremely galling to feel that they were powerless in the hands of 
the Nationalist leader and of Mr. Devlin, that they were hampered 
at every turn, and that all sham conciliatory speeches and meaning- 
less phrases such as ““ Home Rule within Home Rule ” and vague 
talk of a “‘ Federal Solution” were greeted with defiance and 
derision by the one side, and were rendered wholly worthless by 
the persistent veto of the other. The situation was intolerable 
and they must escape from it. Every day increased the efficiency 
of the Covenanters, rendered their resistance more formidable, and 
enlisted popular sympathy on their behalf. 

It may seem to some incredible that British Cabinet Ministers 
in the twentieth century could deliberately concoct a plot on the 
lines of a Russian “‘ Pogrom.” They experience exactly the same 
difficulty in realising it that we all do in looking back on history 
and understanding how a man with the record and precepts 
of a Robespierre could send thousands to the scaffold, or how 
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others outwardly animated by the highest motives have been 
guilty of the most heinous crimes. The cause lies partly in the 
false position into which men get themselves, partly in the 
character of the men themselves. From the moment the com- 
pact was made with the Irish Nationalist leader the last shred 
of Liberal principles was thrown to the winds. The party of 
peace, retrenchment and reform, the party of disarmament and 
anti-militarism, became committed to a course which if persisted 
in must lead to bloodshed in Ireland. The very men who raised 
a howl of indignation when Lord Roberts solemnly warned his 
countrymen that Germany strikes when her hour has come, one 
of whose spokesmen rebuked him sententiously for using such 
language, the very men who grew most eloquent over the wicked- 
ness of war and treated every warning as a criminal incitement to 
aggression, were being forced in the supposed interests of democracy 
to adopt an attitude towards Ulster which had it been adopted 
by a Turkish Government towards Armenians, or a Russian 
Government towards Finns or Poles, would have caused the 
Liberal Party to hold indignation meetings all over the country. 
The Labour Party, some of whom deny that the working man has 
anything to lose by a foreign invasion, that National Defence is 
no concern of his, that troops drafted into a strike area to protect 
life and property are infringing popular liberties, had at last found 
some use for soldiers. The future of democracy depended on the 
use of the Army they had flouted and insulted, not to defend this 
country from a foreign foe but to shoot down their fellow Trade 
Unionists in the factories and shipyards of Belfast. Now men 
thus forced through an initial false step into an untenable position 
where they become convicted hypocrites, lose all power of seeing 
facts in their true light, as is proved by the story of all revolu- 
tionary movements, and it explains the attitude of the rank and 
file of the Party in the present crisis as well as that of the leaders. 
They have been led on by one false step after another until they 
have come.to drift about with no guiding principle whatever. 
As for those who actually engineered the plot, the members of the 
Committee of the Cabinet—appointed, according to Sir J. Simon, 


“to take perfectly reasonable and necessary precautions ”’—they 
were the following: Lord Crewe, Sir J. Simon, Mr. Churchill, Colonel 
Seely, and Mr. Birrell. Whether all these were really privy to the 
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whole plan is uncertain. Lord Crewe was taken ill on the 12th, 
and was not present at all the meetings nor at the last meeting 
on the 19th, and it is quite probable that Mr. Churchill and Colonel 
Seely arranged the final movements of ships and of troops between 
them, without informing their colleagues. At any rate they were 
directly responsible for the orders issued. There is no reason to 
be surprised that these two gentlemen were found capable of this 
course. It has been seen that some show of force was probably 
contemplated by the whole Cabinet in the interests of the political 
situation in order to satisfy their supporters. It was with this 
object that the Committee of the Cabinet was appointed. Under 
the pretext of precautionary measures Mr. Churchill saw an 
opportunity of bringing off a coup which would release the Party 
from its intolerable position, rouse popular feeling in England 
against the Ulstermen, gain for the Government a reputation for 
firmness, and attract the Labour Party by the suppression of 
what was represented to be an aristocratic revolution. The 
Ulstermen would outrage popular sentiment by attacking British 
troops, and Mr. Churchill, the hero of the hour, the strong man of 
the Government, would crush them by a prompt display of force and 
the most subtle strategical combinations. 

The charges made in the course of this article are so grave and 
so well supported that the reader will understand the necessity of 
very plain speaking as to the character of the chief conspirators. 
Mr. Churchill is an adventurer whose character is a combination 
of inordinate vanity, unbounded personal ambition, recklessness, a 
passion for intrigue, and a strange craving for sensation. The effect 
of a strikingly successful career and a long course of demagogy ona 
mind actuated by no principle whatever, has resulted in a kind 
of mental obsession not uncommon in unbalanced minds. Such 
men, convinced that they are called to play the part of Napoleon, 
become ego-maniacs and lose all sense of proportion, of right and 
wrong, and entertain no scruples. He has tried on more than one 
occasion to direct the movements of the Fleet alone and unaided ; 
one such attempt resulted in the complete fiasco of the Naval 
Manceuvres in 1912, and his language in speaking of “‘ my ships ” 
bespeaks a degree of vanity hardly removed from insanity. His 
extraordinary behaviour at the time of the Sydney Street affair 
exemplifies the almost uncanny fascination that any scene of 
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horror and bloodshed exercises upon him. There is reason to 
believe that the possibilities of the Irish situation simply carried 
him off his feet ; it was the fulfilment of his dreams, the chance of 
a lifetime. As for Colonel Seely, he was probably little more than 
a cypher, and a certain impenetrable self-sufficiency and shallow- 
ness perhaps blinded him as to the real nature of the transactions, 
If the others knew the real design, which is extremely doubtful, 
they may have been deluded by some such specious pretext as 
that Ulster would be overawed by a sudden stroke and would 
abandon her resistance, or else may have argued that as bloodshed 
was inevitable in the long run, they were taking the best course 
in overwhelming her at once. 

The story of the plot can best be understood by following the 
course of events from day to day. It begins on March 11 imme- 
diately after the sham offer made to Ulster had been refused. 
On that day negotiations were proceeding between the Irish leaders 
and the Government. Attention was aroused by a breakfast 
party given to them by Mr. Lloyd George, and it was rumoured 
in the Press that this foreshadowed some action against Ulster. 
On the same day there was a Cabinet meeting presided over by 
Mr. Asquith, and it was decided to send the Third Battle Squadron 
to Lamlash in order that it might be handy in case of trouble. 

On the 13th the members of the War Committee of the Cabinet 
met at the Irish Office. This meeting was preceded by a conference 
between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Birrell on the one side 
and Mr. Redmond, Mr. Devlin, Mr. O’Connor, and Mr. Dillon on 
the other, showing that the War Committee were acting through 
Mr. Birrell in conjunction with the Nationalist leaders. 

On the 14th Mr. Churchill, whose most fatal defect is that 
he cannot refrain from blurting out a secret and thus giving 
timely warning of his intentions, made an inflammatory speech 
at Bradford with this incendiary peroration: ‘Let us go forward 
together and put these grave matters to the proof.” It is of the 
highest importance as affording the key to the whole conspiracy. 
He said that “There are worse things than bloodshed even on an 
extended scale,” and that “‘ any unconstitutional action by Ulster 
can only, in a phrase which Mr. Gladstone once used on another 
occasion, ‘ wear the aspect of unprovoked aggression,’ and I am 
sure that the first British soldier or coastguard, bluejacket or Royal 
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Irish Constabulary man who is attacked and killed by an Orange- 
man, will raise an explosion in this country of a kind they little 
appreciate or understand, and will shake to its very foundations 
the structure of society.’ On the very day these words were 
uttered, the train was fired, the first move in the plot was made. 
A letter was sent by the War Office to Sir A. Paget, Commander- 
in-Chief in Ireland, informing him that reports had been received 
by the Government “that attempts may be made in various 
parts of Ireland by evil-disposed persons to obtain possession of 
arms, ammunition, and other Government stores,” and that he 
was to take special precautions to safeguard depots and stores. 
“Tt appears from the information received that Armagh, Omagh, 
Carrickfergus, and Enniskillen are insufficiently guarded, being 
specially liable to attack.” There is a large depot at Carrick- 
fergus. At Omagh, Armagh, and Enniskillen there is the neces- 
sary equipment for the reservists of the three regiments whose 
depot is at those places, z.e. about 1000 rifles or so at each, 
boots, clothing, &c. This letter was dated March 14, but does 
not seem to have been received till the 16th, when presumably 
General Paget communicated with the officers at the four points 
mentioned. 

On March 17 General Paget wrote to tell the War Office 
what he was doing. He said that in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given him on March 14 he was taking special precautions 
to ensure the safety of Government arms and stores. He pointed 
out that Enniskillen was already guarded by a company from 
the infantry battalion at Londonderry, that the detachment 
at Carrickfergus would now be increased, that at Armagh and 
Omagh steps were being taken to remove reserve arms and 
ammunition to Dublin and Enniskillen respectively, and the 
commanding officers were taking special precautions to ensure 
the safety of the depots. He stated that “It would be preferable 
from the point of view of safety only to provide guards for Armagh 
and Omagh from the battalion at Mullingar and evacuate the 
recruits from those places, but that he considered that any such 
move of troops would be inadvisable and might precipitate a 
crisis.” He added that as he “had no intelligence service and 
no reliable political information, he was at a great disadvantage 


in judging the urgency of the situation.” He also sent a telegram 
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saying that under present circumstances he was not moving 
troops north, and referred to his letter in explanation. 

In pursuance of these precautions, which he evidently con. 
sidered amply sufficient, the guards at Enniskillen and elsewhere 
were doubled, and the ammunition was packed for removal. 

On this day Mr. Redmond made a speech in which, after the 
manner of a dictator with an army at his sole disposal, he asserted 
that ‘“‘if force was interposed, force would be met by force.” 
It may be only a coincidence, but it is none the less remarkable, 
that these are the exact words used in Clode’s Manual of Military 
Law in reference to insurrection. It is possible that Mr. Redmond 
had been studying Clode. It is also possible that Sir J. Simon, 
who was no doubt made a member of the War Committee in order 
to advise the conspirators on the legal aspect of their designs, 
was also legal adviser to the Nationalist leader. 

On March 18 the orders given by Sir A. Paget were still being 
carried out. A detachment of forty-three men of the Norfolks 
was sent across Belfast Lough from Holywood on the east side 
to Carrickfergus on the west. Ammunition was apparently 
also being sent away from there on this day. It must be carefully 
noted that Sir A. Paget had already carried out all the precautions 
that he on the spot considered necessary, but he had hardly 
reported them to the War Office when he was summoned to 
London. Then an extraordinary change comes over the scene. 
A meeting takes place at the War Office attended by Colonel 
Seely, Mr. Churchill, Sir J. Simon, Lord Crewe, Mr. Birrell, Sir 
J. French, and Sir J. 8. Ewart. For no apparent reason all 
his precautions are countermanded and an entirely new plan is 
formulated. We are told that he lunched with Colonel Seely on this 
day, but we do not know whether there were any others present. 

On Thursday the 19th there is a further interview at the War 
Office. It is not quite clear who was present on this occasion, but we 
know that Colonel Seely, Sir J. French, and Sir J. S. Ewart were 
there. We are told that one subject of discussion related to the 
attitude of officers, and that it was arranged to give officers who 
were domiciled in Ulster the chance of “ disappearing ” from their 
regiments while operations were in progress. 

On this day the new scheme was definitely settled, and the 
following orders were issued : 
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The Third Battle Squadron to proceed at ordinary steam to 
Lamlash. This would bring it there by the morning of the 23rd. 
or earlier if a wireless message to hasten it were sent in the mean- 
time. The Admiral, Sir Lewis Bayley, was ordered to come to 
Devonport, see the First Lord of the Admiralty in London, and 
then rejoin his squadron at Lamlash overland. 

To the Curragh, ordering every man there to be served out 
with ten rounds of ball cartridge, to parade the Engineers and 
Army Service Corps, examine their rifles and double all guards. 

To the Divisional and Brigade Commanders at the Curragh and 
elsewhere to meet the Commander-in-Chief the next morning. 

To Mullingar, ordering a detachment of 200 Bedfords to 
Enniskillen and 100 to Armagh the next morning. 

To General Friend, officer-in-charge of administration on Sir 
A. Paget’s staff, ordering the withdrawal of the Dorsets from 
the Victoria Barracks, Belfast, to Holywood outside the city, 
leaving a guard of not more than 50 men to hold the barracks. 

To General Friend, ordering the Cornwalls from the Curragh 
to move via Dublin to Newry and Dundalk. A later telegram 
was sent at 10 p.m. to the effect that if trains were not available 
they were to be sent by sea from Kingstown. 

The 100 Cheshires at Enniskillen were ordered to rejoin their 
battalion at Londonderry, being replaced by the Bedfords. A 


detachment of 300 Bedfords was ordered from Londonderry * 


to Omagh. A detachment of 150 Yorkshire Light Infantry 
to go to Kingstown ready to be shipped round to Carrickfergus. 
The cruisers Attentive and Pathfinder were ordered to Kingstown 
from Berehaven in order to transport the Yorkshires, and two 
cruisers of the Training Squadron were ordered to Kingstown 
to be ready to transport the Cornwalls to Newry and Dundalk 
if required. 

Before leaving, Sir A. Paget was provided with the officers 
of his War Staff, who were officially appointed next day. He also 
asked that the naval officer attached to the War Office should 
be attached to his staff to advise on questions of embarkation 
and disembarkation. 

* According to the Times this detachment of Bedfords was at Londonderry ; but 
this may be a mistake. The headquarters of the battalion is Mullingar, and it may 


have been from there that they were moved, The point is of no importance. 
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On Friday the 20th these movements were carried out. As 
soon as the Bedfords arrive at Armagh they start entrenching 
and provisioning themselves as for a siege, a maxim is mounted 
on the roof of the barracks, and a sandbag battery is constructed. 
Arrangements are also made for the billeting of cavalry horses 
in the town. 

The Cheshires, by removing their detachment from Ennis- 
killen, are now concentrated at Londonderry. 

The Dorsets leave Belfast and join the Norfolks at Holywood, 
and the Cornwalls reach Dundalk and Newry in the afternoon. 
The 150 men of the Yorkshire Light Infantry leave the Curragh 
and go on board the Attentive and Pathfinder. Orders are sent 
to the Fourth Destroyer Flotilla to leave Southampton early 
on the following morning so as to arrive at Lamlash on Monday 
the 23rd. On Saturday the 21st the movements are completed 
by the arrival of the Yorkshires at Carrickfergus and the return 
of the 45 men of the Norfolks, originally sent there by Sir A. 
Paget, to Holywood. All units in the Irish command are warned 
to be in immediate readiness to move north. The Destroyer 
Flotilla starts at 7.30 a.m. from Southampton. Owing to events 
which will shortly be related all these preparations are suddenly 
countermanded. The ships are ordered to return in the after- 
noon or evening of the 21st. On this afternoon Mr. Lloyd George 
made a speech at Huddersfield in which he loaded Ulster with 
abuse, and said “the Government would confront the defiance 
of popular liberties with a most resolute unwavering determina- 
tion whatever the hazard may be.” It is now time to examine 
these preparations in detail. 

They begin with the War Office letter of March 14 in which 
the Government state their fears for the safety of the depots 
trom evil-disposed persons. The same expression is used by 
Mr. Churchill, Sir J. Simon, and Colonel Seely. They particularly 
stated in the House that they recognised “that any such attempt 
would be discountenanced by the responsible leaders of the Ulster 
movement,’ and Mr. Asquith said they had not anticipated 
“organised or concerted operations on the part of the Ulster 
Volunteers.” In spite of this, although they only feared a few 
casual depredators, they deliberately cancelled all Sir A. Paget's 
measures. From whence did the reports emanate on which they 
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acted ? Mr. Churchill tells us ‘‘ they had received police reports, 
military opinion and military advice as to the insecurity of these 
depots.” As to police reports, if they exist why do they not 
tell us what they were ? And if they had received military re- 
ports they must have come from the Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, but Sir A. Paget says in his letter of the 17th that he 
had “no intelligence service and no means of judging the urgency 
of the situation.” The story about the military reports is there- 
fore plainly nonsense, they did not exist. Mr. Churchill tells 
us that when the new moves were planned Sir A. Paget took a 
very serious view of them, which was not shared by Ministers. 
Thus the Government, without any request from the military 
authorities, who apparently never dreamt of danger, ordered 
the safeguarding of depots. They did not even leave it there, 
they actually mentioned which depots were in danger, so precise 
was their information, although they omitted to tell the Com- 
mander-in-Chief what this information was or who the evilly- 
disposed persons were. On hearing the sensible and unprovoca- 
tive character of the measures he proposes to take, they become 
dissatisfied and summon him in haste to London. Thereupon, 
1aving cancelled his orders, they not only initiate themselves 
measures utterly inconsistent with the mere strengthening of 
garrisons, against his advice, for he takes a most alarmist view 
of them, but they make preparations to support these measures 
with a large force of infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers with 
bridging trains, howitzers* and Army Medical Corps with field 
ambulances. They send large quantities of hospital stores to 
Londonderry, and they make preparations—on the admission of 
Mr. Churchill—to send a large force from England to give further 
support if required, and a naval officer is specially appointed to 
deal with their disembarkation arrangements. In alla force of 25,000 
men is held in readiness, and a fleet consisting of one battle squadron 
and a destroyer flotilla is ordered to the scene of operations. 

Now there are three reasons why these preparations must 
have been undertaken for only one purpose, the provocation and 
subjugation of Ulster. 

* The use of howitzers was denied in the House both by Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
McKenna. The Morning Post of April 23, however, gives unimpeachable evidence 
that orders to hold themselves in readiness were given to howitzer batteries. 
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First of all there was no reason whatever for undertaking 
them. Ulster was perfectly quiet, and the Government themselves 
only feared some evil-disposed but apparently imaginary persons. 
Secondly, the moves ordered by them on the 19th are incompatible 
with the intention of guarding stores; they are the opening 
moves necessitated by the strategy of an offensive campaign. 
Thirdly, Sir A. Paget, in the interviews which will shortly be 
dealt with, disclosed the whole criminal design and dissipated 
the last shreds of doubt. 

With regard to the first, it is perfectly plain that if there 
was any need to reinforce the depots—and Colonel Seely tells 
us he had for some time had fears for their safety—it would have 
been quite easy to do so quietly weeks before the crisis, by small 
detachments which would have escaped all notice. Instead of 
this they were effected simultaneously as a concerted operation, 
in a frantic hurry and with a kind of ostentatious secrecy, 
suggesting further movements on a large scale, and they were 
delayed until a moment when feeling was running most high 
in Ulster, until a crisis had been deliberately evoked by making 
an offer which must be refused, after the most ardent hopes had 
been raised; a moment chosen by two Cabinet Ministers and 
the Nationalist leader to make insulting and threatening speeches. 
A curious sidelight is thrown on the supposed “ reports ”’ on which 
the Government acted, by the following extract from the 
Manchester Guardian of March 20. After saying that some 
people seemed to fear a raid on some of the stores of arms, its 
special correspondent in Londonderry adds: “To one who has 
seen a good deal of the Volunteers during the last fortnight this 
fear is quite an illusion. The Volunteers, or at least those who 
control them, may possibly give trouble in the last resort, but 
they are not in the least likely to seek it.’ This evidence on the 
part of an organ in touch with the Government is significant 


> 


and goes a long way towards disposing of the alleged “reports,” 
and, indeed, it must be plain to any one who gives the matter 
a moment’s thought, that the only kind of outbreak there 
was the least reason to fear was a conflict between Catholics 
and Protestants, and this Ministers deliberately invited by evacuat- 
ing Belfast, where the garrison by its position between the 
Nationalist quarter and the rest of the city was in a position to 
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have quelled any such disturbance at once. The following 
striking commentary on the extreme danger of the troops in 
Ulster is given by the Daily News, another Liberal paper: 
‘“‘ While the Dorsets were passing Craigavon (where Sir E. Carson 
was staying) the guards of the Ulster Volunteer Force were turned 
out and stood at the salute at the entrance gate. The soldiers 
were obviously interested, and many of them returned the compli- 
ment. Messages from Enniskillen, Newry, Omagh, and Armagh 
state that the unexpected arrival of the troops was made the 
occasion of enthusiastic demonstrations.” There would be 
something irresistibly comic, if it were not for the underlying 
horror of the thing, in the hurried defence of these isolated posts 
with sandbags and maxims, while the preparations are watched 
by cheering crowds waving Union Jacks and singing the National 
Anthem. 

Now let us examine the so-called “ precautionary measures.” 
It has already been noted that at Armagh preparations are made 
for a determined resistance and for the arrival of other troops. 
At Enniskillen, two companies of Bedfords are substituted for a 
company of Cheshires, who rejoin their battalion at Londonderry. 
No less than 300 Bedfords are sent to Omagh, although the depot is 
no more important than the others, but most strange of all a whole 
battalion is sent to Dundalk and Newry. The Prime Minister’s sub- 
sequent explanation was most interesting. “‘ Dundalk, where the 
guns are,” was hisexpression. Now there were 18 guns at Dundalk 
and no less than 540 men with them. Not only so, but Dundalk 
is not even in Ulster; it is in the middle of a purely Nationalist 
population. As to Newry, it was ‘an outpost of Dundalk,” 
according to Mr. Asquith. It is no less than twelve miles away, 
rather far for an outpost, and since there was no reason for re- 
inforcing Dundalk, why garrison its outpost ? There was 
nothing there at all beyond an old disused barracks. What 
was the reason for the transport of the detachment by sea to 
Carrickfergus, or for the desperate hurry displayed in the tele- 
gram sent late at night to General Friend to send Cornwalls 
by sea to Dundalk if no trains were available ? What was the 
reason for the extreme haste displayed in the other orders pub- 
lished in the last White Paper and the necessity for their being 
“completed by dawn on the 21st”? Why were the Dorsets moved 
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out of Belfast to Holywood, with instructions to take away the 
bolts of the rifles if they had not time to remove them, leaving 
only 50 men behind ? There is one explanation and oneonly. A 
glance at the map is necessary to understand the true significance 
of these steps. There are three main routes into Ulster. The 
westerly route runs across Lough Erne via Enniskillen and 
Omagh. Omagh is the most important strategic point on this 
route, for it is here that the roads and railways leading to Belfast 
on both sides of Lough Neagh join, as well as the road running 
north-west and south-east to Armagh and Newry. The main 
advance was evidently to be made by the other routes so that 
the garrison must be self-supporting. Hence it was allocated 
300 men. Armagh is on the centre route represented by the 
towns Cavan, Monaghan, Armagh, and Portadown. It is an 
important junction of roads and railways. Dundalk and Newry 
are on the easterly route. The former is an important seaport, 
and the latter had to be held in force owing to the bridge 
over the river Newry; it is also the meeting-point of the roads 
to Armagh as well as to Belfast via Banbridge and Lisburn. 
Newry and Dundalk are on the direct route from Dublin to 
Belfast. Newry is really the gateway of the province. These 
are all points which a force immtending to invade Ulster would 
naturally secure as an advanced base, and would seize them 
without a moment’s delay in order to secure the uninterrupted 
advance of the main body. Hence the urgency of seizing Newry, 
in order to give the troops time to settle down in the disused 
barracks, and take measures for the defence of the place in view 
of immediate operations. The transport by sea to Carrickfergus 
and the use of the two cruisers was to control the entrance and 
exit from Belfast Lough, and to enable troops to be concentrated 
readily on either side of Belfast across the Lough. The with- 
drawal of the Cheshire detachment to Londonderry was the 
proper course if active operations were expected, as the units 
would naturally concentrate as far as possible; the withdrawal 
of the Dorsets to Holywood was done with a view to concentrating 
a large force outside the city, and also with the hope that trouble 
would break out with the Nationalists. The leaving behind 
of 50 men to guard the barracks is capable of only one explana- 
tion. One would hesitate to accept it did not Mr. Churchill’s 
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words make it practically certain. The battalion was moved, 
according to him, because it was isolated ‘“‘in the narrow streets 
of the city.’ Five hundred or six hundred men were powerless 
to defend their barracks against a few evilly disposed persons 
because the streets were narrow! They were really moved, 
as his words imply, because there was going to be desperate 
fighting in Belfast and those 500 men might have been over- 
whelmed. What, then, would be the fate of 50? Exactly 
what was expected and wanted. Once fighting had begun and 
passions had been roused those 50 men would have been wiped 
out, and their fate would rouse intense indignation in England 
against the Covenanters. 

Had these plans been made for a regular campaign they could 
not have been better devised. It will be seen that the occupa- 
tion of the line Omagh, Armagh, and Newry would be an excellent 
base for the decisive operations. The force would have ex- 
cellent lateral communications from one flank to another by 
road and railway, and would have behind them a Nationalist 
population in Southern Armagh and Tyrone. 

With regard to the movements of the Fleet, it can only be 
said that the manner in which the orders were transmitted. 
and all the attendant circumstances, were highly suspicious. 
The Third Battle Squadron was off the coast of Spain and there 
were two others nearer at the time. Nobody has hazarded 
any explanation as to why this squadron was chosen. Two 
Destroyer Divisions were put under Admiral Bayley’s orders 
without the Commander-in-Chief of the Home Fleet ever being 
consulted beforehand. Admiral Bayley had applied for extra 
field-guns, which were sent on board. Mr. Churchill’s explana- 
tion of this is that they were asked for “in order to exercise 
the men on shore in case of dirty weather.” Every battleship 
carries two field-guns, so this explanation is absurd. The appli- 
cation is quite unprecedented, but is easily explained. The 
Admiral has a grim sense of humour, and had good reason to 
expect dirty weather. He was quite right. Field-guns are 
most useful in dirty weather on shore, though perfectly useless 
in case of dirty weather on sea, as one cannot even land them. 

These orders were sent apparently without the knowledge 
of the Board of Admiralty, in spite of Mr. Churchill’s denial. 
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Mr. Asquith, in a statement published in the Times on Monday 
the 23rd, stated that the only naval movements “consisted 
in the use of two small cruisers.” On the 24th and on the 25th, 
in answer to questions in the House, he stated that he knew 
nothing of eight destroyers. This was not true as he has since 
admitted that he heard of them on the 21st and at once counter- 
manded the movements. As he did not hear of them till the 
2ist the Board of Admiralty must have issued the orders, if 
they did issue them, irrespective of the Executive Government. 
Yet Mr. Churchill says: ‘‘ These orders were issued in the 
regular way by the Board of Admiralty on the direction of the 
Executive Government.” This is obviously untrue in view of Mr. 
Asquith’s statement. It seems most probable that Mr. Churchill 
and the First Sea Lord issued the orders without the knowledge 
of the Board. And the following curious but true story would 
seem to bear this out. The orders were sent for some unknown 
reason not by wireless but overland. By some strange mischance 
the telegram was directed to the officer commanding the 
Britannia, which was lying inside the flagship. The Britannia 
signalled that a cypher telegram to which they had no key had 
been received, intended for the Admiral. A high sea was running, 
and several attempts to reach the flagship in a boat failed, 
and thus the Fleet was delayed for several hours. This incident 
is of importance as showing that the ordinary machinery at 
the Board of Admiralty was not working. 

Mr. Churchill’s desperate efforts to explain away the move- 
ments of the Fleet are interesting. ‘“‘This movement was not in 
any way connected with the special precautionary moves that 
have been described in the House.’ Then, presumably, it was 
by chance the orders happened to be sent just before the moves 
took place, and that the Fleet was ordered back when “ they 
had been made without opposition.” The movements of the 
Destroyer Flotilla and the Admiral’s demand for field-guns 
were no doubt equally accidental. If they were not required 
after the completion of the moves, why did the destroyers 
leave Southampton after the moves had been carried out ? 
They were all finished by that time except one small detachment 
which had not yet arrived at Carrickfergus. And why were 
both squadron and flotilla timed to arrive at Lamlash on Monday 
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when it was known that the moves would be practically finished 
on Friday night? And why was the Admiral only timed to 
arrive on Monday for his instructions, long after the moves were 
completed, when the danger would be over and when, in that 
case, he would not be required ? Mr. Churchill, when he issued 
these orders, had good reason to believe the danger would not 
be over. 

The part played by Mr. Asquith is most strange. He not 
only made a false statement in the Times, which he repeated in 
the House, but allowed Mr. Churchill to represent him as being 
fully acquainted with these naval movements. * My right hon. 
friend (the Prime Minister), who knew exactly what had been happen- 
ing . . . Suggested to me that it would be a good thing to delay 
the movements of the Battle Squadron.” This was said on 
March 25, while earlier on the same evening the Prime Minister 
had said the only naval movements consisted in the use of two 
small cruisers and that he knew nothing of the destroyers ! 
How far was Mr. Asquith kept in ignorance? Did he really 
know nothing or did he prudently ask no questions so that 
he could deny all knowledge in case of failure? Those who 
examine all the facts, starting out in the belief of his innocence, 
will, it is safe to say, receive some very rude shocks, and doubts 
will not be allayed by his emphatic endorsement of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech at Bradford, and his agreement with the “tone and sub- 
stance” of that wretched outburst. 

The Radical Press has attempted to justify the “ precau- 
tionary moves” as being the result of Sir Edward Carson’s 
uncompromising speech in the House on the evening of March 19. 
Unfortunately for this argument, all the moves had been ordered 
by the time that speech was made. It is not the least remark- 
able sign of the efficiency of Ulster’s secret service organisation 
that the projected moves were known to Sir Edward Carson 
and to the Ulster leaders, and it was on this account he returned 
so hastily to Belfast after delivering that solemn warning based 
on the knowledge of the facts, ‘‘ Gamble in all else you please, 
but do not gamble in human lives.” On that same day the 
Times Dublin correspondent wrote that “the situation had 
become definitely worse in the last few days. The Ulstermen 
now believe that the Government is playing with them, and 
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that deliberate efforts are being made to discredit Ulster in 
the eyes of the British electors. Mr. Churchill’s speech at Brad- 
fordand Mr. Redmond’s shout of triumph in London last night 
are regarded in the north as details in a settled policy of exas- 
peration.” Radical organs had also got their cue. It must 
be borne in mind that the outbreak in Ulster was evidently 
planned to take place on Saturday morning. The Westminster 
Gazette had its article all ready for that afternoon, and made 
itself look somewhat ridiculous by printing it in spite of the news 
of the resignation of officers which had upset the plan. “The 
Government,” it said, ‘“‘is bound to have on the spot such a 
force as will secure the country against riot, and prevent any 
group of men from taking the law into their own hands, and 
precipitating a conflict which might lead to determined fighting. 
When that is done we shall be able to resume the policy of the 
Trish Question as politics, and not as threats and counter-threats 
in a process of civil tumult.” On this same afternoon Mr. George 
made his speech about “the unwavering determination of the 
Government.” He also, perhaps, had got it ready written out 
or was kept in the dark by his colleagues, who had already made 
up their minds that the game was up and were countermanding 
their orders. If so, it was a scurvy trick on their part. The 
role of national clown appears to have an irresistible attraction 
for Mr. George, but there has certainly been no moment of his 
somewhat chequered career at which he has cut quite so comic 
a figure as he did that afternoon at Huddersfield. We do not 
know whether he had any part in the plot, and he has certainly lain 
low since the crisis. It is possible that the prospect of the whole- 
sale butchery of Baptists in the streets of Belfast did not appeal 
to him, but he did his work as well as the Press in creating 
the necessary atmosphere in which Ulster was to appear the 
aggressor, the Covenanters were to be goaded into violence, 
the soldiers and police were to be killed, and a long-suffering 
Government was at last to take belated action. 

We now come to the interviews between Sir A. Paget and 
his officers. Ministers have tried to evade the issue by saying 
that his words have been incorrectly quoted, but the fact re- 
mains that all accounts of those who heard him are unanimous 
on all essential points. He said that active operations were 
to be begun on Saturday, and went on to offer the choice of going 
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or resigning and being dismissed the service. It will be noted that 
the latest White Paper says nothing of the all-important interview 
at 2 p.M. on Friday the 21st, when detailed instructions were 
given to the generals who did not adopt the alternative of resign- 
ing. That those in authority had no delusions as to what was 
in hand is proved by Sir C. Fergusson’s address, in which he 
stated, “‘The idea of provoking Ulster is hellish. Steps have 
been taken in Ulster so that any aggression must come from 
Ulsterites and they will have to shed first blood.’ There is grim 
comedy in Mr. Churchill’s testimony to Sir A. Paget’s humanity. 
“He repeatedly informed us that he would not allow his 
troops to fire on the Orangemen until they had themselves 
suffered effective loss.’ The General’s humanity is not in 
question, but what will posterity say of the humanity of those 
cold-blooded conspirators hatching a plot worthy of sixteenth- 
century France, to make British soldiers play the part of “agents 
provocateurs,” and get themselves killed in order to provide 
an excuse for overwhelming the Loyalists of Ireland with horse, 
foot, and guns? What will it say to the humanity of the arch- 
conspirator who, to gratify his diseased imagination, was playing 
the part of David with his victim the British soldier in the réle 
of Uriah ? There was a “misunderstanding” according to 
the Government, and all that Sir A. Paget intended to put before 
his officers were the terms of an Army Memorandum issued 
on December 16 to General Officers in which it was pointed out 
that if officers were unwilling to assist the Civil power under 
all circumstances and resigned on this account, they would be 
dismissed the Service, but it was admitted that in case of “un- 
reasonable or outrageous” orders they would be justified in 
refusing to obey, and officers were distinctly informed that no 
such orders would be issued. Now let us see exactly what Sir 
A. Paget did. He had received, presumably, the most minute 
instructions in two interviews, but we are told what is almost 
incredible—that he had nothing in writing. Colonel Seely says 
orders were given verbally, as they ought always to be. It is 
always inartistic to overdo a thing—they never, under any 
circumstances, ought to be verbal if it can possibly be helped. 
And a General, in not getting written instructions, was guilty 
of an offence which no subaltern would have committed. There is 
no officer who does not believe that Sir A. Paget has got those 
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orders in writing carefully locked away at this moment, and 
it explains the Government’s inability to make him a scapegoat, 
He came back fresh from those interviews and put that question 
to the officers. Now there are only two alternatives for the 
Government. Either he was not authorised to say what he 
did or he was authorised to say it. Let us remember that if 
he was not authorised to say it he is obviously unfit to have any 
sort of responsibility, he is unfit to be in charge of a corporal’s 
guard. Here is a General Officer who, at a critical moment, when 
feeling is running high, informs his subordinates that the Govern- 
ment is contemplating what they admit themselves would be 
an outrageous and illegal order which the troops were justified 
in refusing to obey. They have admitted it by saying that 
yeneral Gough thought such an order was being given him 
and he was justified in his refusal. The General has, by doing 
this, struck a blow at the very foundation of discipline and caused 
a Ministerial crisis, resulting in the resignation of the Secretary 
for War, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and the Adjutant- 
General, a feeling of intense indignation has been created through- 
out the Army, and vast numbers of people in this country are 
under the firm impression that the Government contemplated 
a “‘Pogrom.” And yet they not only retain the General in his 
command, but they do not even reprimand him, they do not 
even blame him except in the mildest manner, and even then 
accompanied with compensating flattery. The situation has 
become simply impossible. If the Government are right then 
Sir A. Paget’s retention in his responsible command is out of 
the question. No officer or man can repose any further faith 
in him. But if the Government are wrong, then everything 
is explained. In that case it would be exceedingly unwise to 
open Sir A. Paget’s mouth, for the whole Pogrom plot 
would be revealed. It is worthy of note as exemplifying the 
worthlessness of the Government’s explanations that when 
General Gough, having put the terms before his officers, asked 
for an explanation of the terms “duty as ordered” and “active 
operations,’ as well as whether it was intended to initiate opera- 
tions against Ulster, the General was unable to reassure him. 
It would seem, at first sight, almost incredible that Colonel 
Seely could have been so foolish as to authorise Sir A. Paget 
to give his officers this choice. The reason is, however, plain. 
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The position of officers when troops are called out in aid of the 
Civil power is a most anomalous one ; situations invariably arise 
when an officer has to exercise his own judgment as to whether 
he will obey orders or not. This is fully recognised by military 
law. If he fires on a crowd without sufficient reason, the fact 
that he received orders from his superior officer to do so or was 
authorised to do so by a magistrate does not exonerate him 
from blame. He can be tried by court-martial for refusing to 
obey, and he can equally be tried for manslaughter in a Civil 
court if he does obey. For the terrible work they were called 
on to do in Ulster it would be necessary to have, if not willing 
agents, at any rate men who were not free agents. They must 
be given to understand that that freedom of action tacitly ad- 
mitted by the Military Code would not be allowed them by a 
Liberal Government. It was for “active operations” they 
were required, it was to be as much war as if they were fighting 
Dervishes or Afridis. To give direct orders to the troops to support 
the Civil power would not serve the Government’s purpose; 
they wanted hired assassins and not soldiers. Officers must 
be placed in such a position that there was no loophole for escape. 
The real nature of the men who had planned all this cannot 
be understood until we realise the true inwardness of their deal- 
ing with these officers at the Curragh. We can well imagine 
what would have happened had the troops gone. Hell would 
have been let loose in Ulster. In all probability once the guns 
had begun to go off there would have been such work as would 
have stirred the country into a state of shuddering horror. One 
of two things would then happen. If the affair was cleverly 
worked the Ulstermen might put themselves in the wrong by 
taking the first step, and by offering violence to police and 
soldiers, in which case the people would lay the blame on them ; 
this was what Ministers hoped for. If popular indignation took 
another form, the Army would be to blame. Ministers would 
still be safe, all the odium would be cast on the officers, and all 
the forces of democracy would be concentrated against an Army 
controlled by aristocrats who shed the blood of working men 
like water. 

If one pictures to oneself the actual situation at the moment 
Sir A. Paget was holding these interviews with the officers, the 
artificial character of the whole affair is revealed. While he was 
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talking of a “blaze in Ulster,” of active operations, and while 
he was, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, “considering the possibility 
of armed opposition to the small bodies of troops that were 
moving to reinforce the depots,” the troops carrying out these 
moves were being hailed by crowds indulging in “ enthusiastic 
demonstrations ”’ at the sight of a red tunic or a khaki jacket. 

On receipt of the news of the resignations, Colonel Seely’s 
first feeling was evidently that of baffled rage. The Command. 
ing Officers were to come to London immediately. A successor 
was at once appointed to General Gough. and the other officers, 
who had just been given a free choice of resigning or going to 
Ulster, were now, in defiance of logic, told that their resignations 
would be refused. That was at midnight, and a man is apt to 
feel over-confident after a good dinner. A more sober temper 
came with the morning. On Saturday Mr. Churchill, at any 
rate, realised that the game was up and countermanded the 
Fleet. 

One of the worst features of the dealings with the officers 
was the warning that those who claimed leave of absence falsely 
on a plea of being domiciled in Ulster would be court-martialled. 
Ministers were apparently judging officers by their own standards, 
of which the country was now to have striking evidence. 

There is no need to deal here at length with the negotiations 
carried on between the Government and General Gough on 
Sunday the 22nd and the subsequent repudiation of the guarantees 
given him. They have no direct bearing on the plot, except 
as showing the character of the men who planned it. Suffice 
it to say that the Government of the greatest Empire the world 
has ever seen spent the week-end on their knees before a cavalry 
brigadier fawning on him to take back his resignation. He 
was naturally surprised. He had been given a free choice of 
going to Ulster or being dismissed, and had chosen the latter 
alternative. If they did not like his decision why had he been 
offered the choice ? There was no suggestion of any disobedience 
of orders; Ministers said so afterwards in the clearest terms. 
He was not conscious of having done anything wrong; Ministers 
and politics and Party warfare were nothing to him; he had 
taken his choice, had accepted the sacrifice and was retiring 
into private life, when a lot of panic-stricken gentlemen 
suddenly intervened and implored him to reconsider his deci- 
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sion. He had never asked to be bargained with, but of course 
if they wanted to do so the situation was altered. He was 
accustomed to deal with men, and this was an affair which con- 
cerned not only his own honour but that of those under him. 
He could not afford to take risks. Nothing could be accepted 
that was not written and signed, and when that was done he 
subjected it to the closest scrutiny, asking for the meaning of 
every phrase. At last he got a clearly expressed written guarantee 
that his brigade would not be used for the coercion of Ulster, 
signed by the Secretary for War, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, and the Adjutant-General. With this in his pocket 
he lost not a moment in crossing to Ireland and informing those 
under him of the Government’s promise. Delay he knew would 
be fatal, for of course as soon as he was gone the Government 
would repudiate their promise. Sure enough they did so. How 
much truth there is in the story of the rest of the Cabinet being 
unaware of the two paragraphs written by Colonel Seely with the 
ielp of Lord Morley we need not stay to enquire. The accounts 
given by different Ministers were somewhat conflicting, and 
in any case both Lord Morley and Colonel Seely have stated 
emphatically that both thought and still think that they expressed 
the opinion of the Cabinet and both have refused to recede 
irom this position. How, therefore, Lord Morley can still remain 
a member of the Government is a mystery of which he has been 
unable to give any satisfactory explanation. As to Cclonel 
Seely, he went through the farce of resigning and of having his 
resignation refused. His solemn promise to General Gough 
had been repudiated by his leader, mere decency demanded 
that he should resign and that he should insist on his resignation 
being accepted. He, however, apparently took the curious 
view that Mr. Asquith was the keeper of his honour, and could 
absolve him from the disgrace of a broken pledge. If the Prime 
Minister had wished to punish him he could have taken no surer 
way to do so. Colonel Seely, having sacrificed his reputation 
for the sweets of office, found that the sacrifice was in vain, 
that Sir John French and Sir Spencer Ewart held a different 
view of their obligations from that held by him. For two days 
desperate efforts were made to induce them to take back their 
resignations, and Lord Haldane was commissioned most charac- 
teristically to draw up a form of words which would satisfy both 
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them and the officers they had unwittingly deceived. The belief 
of the professional politician that little things like honour, 
justice, and the word of one gentlemen to another can be explained 
away by adroit phrasing, and that black is really white if you 
can only confuse the issue sufficiently to make it appear so, is 
positively pathetic. There is something intensely humorous 
in the laborious efforts of the Lord Chancellor to effect the im- 
possible under the delusion that words can transform a dishonour- 
able action into an honourable one. His failure must have galled 
him severely, for he himself had experienced no difficulty in 
inserting without saying a word to any one the word “‘ immediate ” 
into the official report of a speech in which he had distinctly 
declared that the Government had no intention of undertaking 
the coercion of Ulster. This little mean deception has done 
more to ruin the Government in the eyes of honest men than 
almost any other episode of the crisis. As for the late Secretary 
for War, in his efforts to retrieve his position, he has since made 
it infinitely worse. In a speech on April 11, at Draycott, he 
said that Sir J. French and Sir J. 8. Ewart had resigned “for 
some curious and inverted reason,” and that the only difference 
in the situation was “that he was £5000 a year poorer.” Why 
he should go out of his way to proclaim to all the world that 
he cannot understand the motives of officers and gentlemen 
is a complete mystery. His reference to his salary is, to say 
the least, not a happy one, while his belief that the loss of the 
money is the only difference in his situation is one which few 
will be found to endorse. But perhaps it would be kinder not 
to undeceive him on this point. “‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
tis folly to be wise.” There is, however, one consolation in 
all the humiliation which this chapter of history has brought 
on the nation, for every man who cares for his country is thank- 
ing God to-day that the standards of his Majesty’s Ministers 
are not the standards of the British Army. And more than this; 
when the events of these last few weeks come to be viewed in 
all their bearings, it will be seen that it is the story of the Indian 
Mutiny, of Rorke’s Drift, and of Wagon Hill all over again, 
and that that proverbial scapegoat, the poor despised regimental 
officer, has once more saved the country from disaster. 

Some idea of the real nature of this conspiracy can be gathered 
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by considering the magnitude and shamelessness of the whole 
enterprise. It was the largest combined naval and military 
expedition that this country has undertaken since the Crimea, 
and it was aimed not at any foreign enemy but at a loyal, 
law-abiding community, whose only claim was to remain in the 
United Kingdom, and whose preparations for resistance Ministers 
had scorned and mocked at as bluff and bluster. 

It must be borne in mind that Mr. Asquith has admitted 
that the instructions given to Sir A. Paget were not even com- 
municated to the Army Council and were therefore given 
without their authority. There is also every indication that 
the orders to the Fleet were given without the authority of the 
Board of Admiralty. The Cabinet as a whole were also apparently 
ignorant of them. In other words, a gang of conspirators without 
the knowledge of the King, of the Executive Government, of 
Parliament, or of the military and naval authorities attempted 
to conduct combined naval and military operations on a gigantic 
scale in order to drive a million people of our own flesh and blood 
out of the United Kingdom. Let it also be remembered that 
the steps taken were such as this country would not tolerate 
for a moment if undertaken against a foreign foe. Let us suppose, 
merely for the sake of argument, that the Government had a 
popular mandate for their policy and a moral right to coerce 
Ulster. There were only two conceivable courses even in this 
case for them to adopt. One was to have stopped Ulster 
arming from the very first, and suppressed all attempts to organise 
resistance to Home Rule as soon as they were begun. Not only 
did they not do this but they deliberately encouraged and 
stiffened the attitude of Ulster by ignoring every claim made 
on their behalf in Parliament and openly deriding all their pre- 
parations. No self-respecting body of men, much less a fanatical 
and determined community, would have endured such treat- 
ment. 

The other course was to have waited until Home Rule had 
been passed, until the Provisional Government had been set up 
and had openly defied the law. At any rate, once having allowed 
them to arm, no action was justifiable until they had committed 
some act of violence and defiance of authority. 


Even then any nominally democratic Government would 
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have issued a plain statement or ultimatum setting forth its 
reasons for using force and demanding submission within a certain 
time. This is necessary, or at any rate demanded by public 
opinion, in case of hostilities against a foreign enemy. Before 
the outbreak of the South African War the Radical Party loudly 
condemned the Government for making any preparations at all 
as likely to produce a conflict, and when any concessions were 
made, abused Mr. Chamberlain for allowing them to be extorted 
from him instead of granting them with willingness and with 
an evident desire to avoid war. Lord Salisbury complained 
that this country could never be ready for war because public 
opinion was too sensitive to allow the necessary strategical steps 
to be taken before the war broke out. This Government has 
stretched even the doctrines of Bismarck and Bernhardi to their 
furthest limit. The German doctrine of war allows of such de- 
ception, of such deliberate provocation, and also of the initial 
moves of troops before war has broken out, but to suggest that 
they would ever employ such methods against this country 
is regarded as intensely wicked by every Liberal. To suggest 
that we ourselves could ever employ them against Germany 
is simply unthinkable. Not only this, but there is evidence 
to suggest that the rules of war were not even going to be observed 
in Ulster. For what purpose were howitzers going to be taken ? 
And how would the ships’ guns and the field-guns carried by the 
ships be used? The statement published in the Press and signed 
by Sir E. Carson and Lord Londonderry is undoubtedly true. It 
is confirmed by everything that has occurred and from every 
possible source. The fighting was to take place in Belfast by 
the seizure of the old Town Hall and the arrest of the leaders. 
In the streets of Belfast the guns would have been useless. They 
were to bombard the town from outside—a town filled with 
women and children, an “‘ open” town which the laws of civilised 
warfare do not permit troops to bombard. Such was the inten- 
tion of a Liberal Government acting in the name of democracy 
in the twentieth century. But the last and deepest infamy 
to which Ministers descended was the use of the King’s name 
to persuade the officers at the Curragh to take part in the 
“Pogrom.” Fortunately they did not believe for one instant 
that his Majesty had any inkling of this design, but there is good 
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evidence for the statement that his name was mentioned. They 
could descend to no lower depth than this treason. Having 
deceived the King, having left him in the dark, they pretended 
to be acting in his name and tried to fasten the odium upon him. 

There has never in the whole history of this country been a 
clearer case for the impeachment of Ministers. 

It is not a question of Party politics, nor of the merits or 
demerits of Home Rule, nor even of the rights or wrongs of the 
Ulstermen. A man may be a Home Ruler, he may hold that 
the Ulstermen are not justified in arming, his opinion on political 
questions may be directly opposed in every particular to the 
faith of Unionists, but this is not a matter where Party con- 
siderations can weigh for an instant. Englishmen, whatever 
their views on these matters, have not reached that stage of 
decadence where they can contemplate with indifference the 
successive steps in the deliberate organisation of a St. Bartholomew. 
All the nations of the world are watching us to-day, some with 
anxiety, others with satisfaction and ill-disguised contempt. 
There has been some very plain speaking from our Dominions 
oversea, and the views cf foreign nations are, to say the least, 
disturbing. Any further continuance in office of the men who 
planned the “Pogrom” must sink us lower and lower in the 
eyes of the world. Men capable of such a plot are capable 
of another equally vile and perhaps more cunning. There is 
reason to believe that even now attempts are being made to set 
Catholics and Protestants by the ears in order to provide an 
excuse for overwhelming Ulster with horse, foot, and guns. Our 
honour and our prestige are at stake; if we allow this crime to 
go unpunished, we shall become an object of scorn and derision 
to all the world. There is no time to lose. If we continue on 
our present course we may see, before many months are over, 
the disruption of the Army and the outbreak of Revolution 
and Civil War. Civil War, if it comes, cannot be confined to 
Ireland; and at the sound of the first gun fired in that struggle 
the British Empire will crumble in dust and ashes, and we shall 
learn in that hour of shame the full bitterness of that sentence, 
“Your house is left unto you desolate.” 

PERCY 
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HowsoEVER opinions may differ as to the morality of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai’s policy, or of its prospects of ultimate success, it is im- 
possible to withhold admiration for the indomitable courage and 
profound statecraft of the man. Indeed, the more one studies 
the record of his achievements since his return to office in October 
1911, the more marvellous does it appear. There is something 
fascinating in the spectacle of this Oriental superman, un- 
swervingly pursuing his fixed aims amidst the ruins of a dis- 
ordered state, slowly and surely gathering again into his supple 
hands the reins of power, calculating the forces against him with 
the skill of a Macchiavelli, setting one against another by strata- 
gems of deep finesse, playing on every string of popular prejudice 
and personal ambition with a master hand, and finally striking, at 
critical moments, with the ruthlessness of a Bismarck. When one 
remembers the conditions under which he assumed the provisional 
Presidency of the Republic, and the forces with which he has had 
to contend, practically single-handed, for the past two years, his 
success in pursuing his policy of centralisation and evolving the 
beginnings of order out of chaos, seems little short of miraculous. 
We may deplore many of his methods, but it is impossible to deny 
the consummate skill with which he handles his materials. What- 
ever the future may have in store, Yuan Shih-k’ai has assuredly 
earned for himself an enduring place amongst the great names in 
Chinese history. 

Eighteen months ago, when the Kuo-Min tang still held the 
balance of power, Yuan’s policy was one of watchful waiting. 
He knew full well that the activities of Young China, the hybrid 
radicalism of Sun Yat-sen and his fellow fanatics, must speedily 
wear themselves out in futility against the irresistible deadweight 
of national conservatism, He could afford to give them rope, to 
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let them discuss their paper constitutions and democratic ideals 
at Peking, while his secret agents were busy in the provinces 
organising at strategical points the forces with which, when the 
time came, he would be able to put an end to any armed assaults 
that might be organised by the political factions. At that date, it 
was impossible, by the light of Yuan’s record under the Manchu 
dynasty, to predict his line of action or to gauge the measure of his 
strength of purpose ina protracted crisis. It had already been made 
manifest, for all who had eyes to see and ears to hear, that the 
Republic was an accidental and transient phenomenon, which must 
be replaced in the near future either by the absolute Monarchy of 
the Man of Destiny, or by a limited Monarchy tempered by 
cautious experiments in Constitutionalism ;* but even those 
who appreciated Yuan’s statesmanship could not assert with any 
degree of confidence that he would display the qualities necessary 
to attain even partial command of a situation so complicated and 
so dangerous. It remained to be proved that he possessed the 
combination of diplomatic suppleness and ruthless despotism 
which is required for the making of a ruler in China. The velvet 
glove had been in evidence on more than one historic occasion— 
notably in September 1898—but the iron hand had never been 
revealed in absolute authority. 

Looking back to-day upon the chief events of Yuan’s admin- 
istration of the Presidency of the Republic, it is interesting 
to observe how each one marks a distinct and pre-arranged 
advance in a resolutely consistent policy, that policy which Yuan 
had frankly proclaimed from the outset as the country’s only 
possible way of salvation. Western observers, even when familiar 
with the principles and practice of Chinese officialism, find some 
difficulty in accounting for the boldness with which, at the first 
crisis of the revolution, Yuan resisted the abolition of the 
Monarchy and held his ground, almost alone, against the forces 
of Young China triumphant. They find it harder still to explain 
how it came to pass that, having thus declared himself, a man of 
Yuan’s proved capacity in tactics of expediency should have been 
elected to the Presidency by the vote of Sun Yat-sen and his 
revolutionary colleagues, and that they should apparently have 
believed in his conversion to democratic principles of government. 

* Vide Recent Events and Present Policies in China, p. 149. 
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Looking back over the history of the past two years, we can trace 
in each of Yuan Shih-k’ai’s nicely timed dramatic coups, the 
working out to its logical conclusion of his unswerving belief in 
despotic government: but as each step points more and more 
clearly to the inevitable restoration of autocracy, it becomes corre- 
spondingly difficult to account for the childlike confidence in him 
displayed by the leaders of the Kuo-Min tang. It is impossible to 
believe that the members of the Nanking Assembly were indivi- 
dually and collectively beguiled by Yuan’s belated profession of 
faith in the Republic: their naiveté in this matter can only be 
explained on the cynical assumption that the delegates were 
more concerned for the furthering of their private fortunes than 
for the application of Republican principles, and that they 
looked to Yuan to play the game of party politics, as they 
conceived it, and with due regard to the part they had borne in 
putting him at the head of affairs. 

The issue has proved that they misjudged their man and the 
solidity of the classical orthodoxy which he had proclaimed in 
defending the Monarchy. Yuan, as President, has shown himself 
a past-master of all the arts of mandarin intrigue, expert in oppor- 
tunism, prudent in counsel, of many devices ; a very Ulysses for 
stratagem, unwavering in the execution of his plans. He has 
adhered boldly to the corrupt traditions of venal expediency, 
which have characterised the government of China for centuries, 
to the nepotism and tortuous methods of Oriental statecraft : 
but in all, and above all, he has fought steadily for the maintenance 
of the unbroken continuity of time-honoured traditions, for the 
preservation of the philosophy and morality of the Confucian 
system, and for the maintenance of the ancient social structure of 
civilisation, founded upon that system, whose apex is the Dragon 
Throne. He has acted from the outset upon the conviction, 
which he frankly set forth to the 7imes correspondent at Peking 
on November 20, 1911, that “‘the institution of a Republic 
could only mean the instability of a rampant democracy, of 
dissension and partition,” and that its results would be chaos, 
** amidst which all interests would suffer and for several decades 
there would be no peace in the Empire.” He believed, with good 
cause, that the politicians of Young China were vain dreamers 
and that by no possibility could their dreams be brought into any 
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direct relation with the actualities of the life, the deep-rooted 
reverences and beliefs, of the Chinese people. And upon this 
belief he acted consistently, even while yielding lip-service to 
the Republican form of government and taking an empty oath of 
allegiance to the principle of representative institutions. 

It is not my purpose to recapitulate here the incidents— 
many of them tragically sordid—of Yuan’s successful campaign 
against the ‘‘ rampant democracy ”’ of Young China, or to trace in 
their order the stages by which he has slowly but surely restored 
the ancient edifice of autocracy, revered by the orthodox literati 
and accepted by the Chinese people as the foundation of the 
immemorial order of things. Two incidents, however, which 
clearly indicated the President’s policy and the methods by which 
it was to be fulfilled, deserve to be remembered. The first was 
the summary execution, by his orders, of two Republican generals, 
accused of treasonable conspiracy at Wuchang, in August 1912— 
an act of autocratic martial law administered da l’Orientale, without 
hesitation or formalities. The second was the assassination at 
Shanghai, in April 1913, of Sung Chiao-jen, the Kuo-Min tang’s 
candidate for the Premiership, under circumstances which pointed 
clearly to the complicity, if not the direct instigation, of the 
President. The Republican generals at Wuchang were dangerous 
because they were capable of organising a military revolt ; Sung 
Chiao-jen was dangerous because, at the moment when the 
National Assembly was about to meet for the first time, he was 
the uncompromising advocate of Parliamentary, as opposed to 
Presidential, authority. In both instances, the dangers were 
swiftly and ruthlessly removed, by measures of despotic barbarity 
as cold-blooded as those of Tzu Hsi at the height of her power ; 
and in both instances Yuan’s knowledge of his countrymen was 
justified by the fact that the nation accepted the situation 
without indignation, almost with indifference. According to 
the Times correspondent, indeed, the general opinion in China 
in the autumn of 1912, instinctively recognising the need for 
some effective authority, blamed Yuan for being “far too 
anxious not to transgress constitutional limits.” He has since 
rectified his shortcomings in that respect. If at any time 
since his inauguration as President, he has displayed a con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Young China, subsequent events 
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have proved that he was merely drawing back in order to jump 
the more effectively. 

At the outset, Yuan’s position was rendered dangerously in- 
secure for lack of the sinews of war; until he had negotiated a 
large foreign loan, his authority lacked not only the prestige 
which recognition by the Powers conferred, but it lacked the 
means of purchasing the “ loyalty ” of military commanders like 
Chang Hsiin, and providing his agents at the provincial capitals 
with the only argument which is invariably convincing in China. 
Once placed in possession of funds, however, and assured of the 
sympathy and support of the Governments which direct the opera- 
tions of the ‘‘ Five Powers ” group of financiers, Yuan could face 
with equanimity the Cantonese party’s last desperate bid for place 
and power. ‘ The war to punish Yuan ” was a melancholy fiasco, 
and incidentally a valuable object-lesson in Chinese politics, 
because from beginning to end it was a matter of dollars and cents. 
The army and navy were frankly at the service of the highest 
bidder and the only cash bidder was Yuan. 

It was only after the President’s easy victory over the rabble 
forces of Sun Yat-sen and Huang Hsing that his policy of centrali- 
sation revealed the hand of the Strong Man, and his intention 
of restoring the principles and practice of autocratic government. 
He had bided his time—he had endured with philosophic calm 
the invasion of the high places of the metropolitan government by 
hordes of turbulent “‘ western-learning ” students ; he had given 
them rope, and they had hanged themselves. After the collapse 
of the last possible attempt at organised insurrection, the pro- 
scription of the Kuo-Min tang was inevitable. He removed it, 
as Cromwell removed the Rump Parliament, and no dog barked in 
all the land. At his subsequent formal “election” to the 
Presidency on October 6, 1913, he took occasion to emphasise 
the fact that, for the future, he proposed to rule without inter- 
ference, in accordance with ancient tradition. ‘‘ Restrictions 
have been placed on my authority,” he observed, “‘ which have 
hampered me in my work of promoting the country’s best 
interests,” to which was added the significant reminder that 


“he had always preferred conservative to radical courses.” He 
proceeded, therefore, to adopt them, removing, one by one, the 
flimsy props of the Cantonese jerry-built Republicanism with the 
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deliberate precision of a chess-player ; and all the while, as he 
destroyed the substance of representative government, he con- 
tinued solemnly to pay his respects to the memory of its shadow. 

There was nothing surprising in the fact that Yuan Shih-k’ai, 
having defeated the armed forces of his political opponents, should 
have put an end to the farce of Parliamentary Government at 
Peking by decreeing the dissolution of the Kuo-Min tang. There 
was nothing surprising, from the Chinese point of view, in his 
action : nor was there anything contrary to Chinese traditions of 
statecraft in the “‘ face-saving ” expedients and explanations by 
which he justified every subsequent move in a perfectly planned 
policy. ‘The only really remarkable feature of the situation lay 
in the failure of many European observers to foresee its inevitable 
conclusion, and in their apparently sincere belief that constitu- 
tional methods of government were still within the range of 
practical politics at Peking. The dissolution of the Kuo-Min 
tang resulted naturally in the abolition of the National Assembly 
and thereafter, equally logically, in the suppression of the local 
self-government Assemblies throughout the country. Parliament 
was replaced by a Political Council and an ‘‘ Administrative 
Conference for the revision of the Constitution,” accompanied 
by assurances—framed on the latest British model—that the 
President’s intention was to evolve a new system of Parliamen- 
tary government in due course. ‘The Administrative Conference, 
a body of seventy-one members, was composed almost exclusively 
of men selected by the President and by his agents, the Tutuhs in 
the provinces, literati and officials of the old regime. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai’s first Presidential address to this body left no room for 
further doubts as to his policy. ‘“‘ The Republic,” he declared, 
“had been in existence for two years, and during this period, 
principles and laws have been dragged in the dust, while morality, 
self-control, and righteousness have been swept into oblivion ”— 
in other words, his own wise forecast had been completely fulfilled. 
Thereafter, adopting the traditional phraseology of Imperial 
decrees, he proceeded to express his opinion of “‘ the minority of 
turbulent demagogues,” who had brought such evils upon the 
State, the “ specious rogues ” who talked glibly of liberty, equality, 
and patriotism, ‘‘ intent all the while on possessing themselves 
of others’ wealth, with which they flee overseas, seeking shelter 
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under the egis of the foreigner.” Finally, after expressing his 
belief in gradual reforms and his intention to adopt a policy of 
practical reconstruction, he declared that, in his experience of 
the art of Government, men and money were more useful than 
revolutionary theories. It was, to all intents and purposes, a 
declaration after the manner of the old song: 


We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo, if we do, 
We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men and we've got the money too, 


As regards money, he was (and is) by no means well supplied ; 
but the men were ready to his hand and those whom he selected, 
as Tutuhs, to direct and express “ public opinion ”’ in the provinces, 
have served him faithfully and well. With the scrupulous regard 
for appearances, the careful whitening of sepulchres, which is the 
first principle of government in China, every step that Yuan has 
taken, since last October, towards the practical reconstruction 
of the old orthodox autocracy and centralisation of power, has 
been ostensibly in response to the unanimous petition of the 
Tutuhs. On their representations (thoughtfully drafted, to 
prevent possible mistakes, in the President’s Secretariat) the 
Provincial Assemblies have been abolished. With their approval, 
and that of the Political Council, the Worship of Heaven has 
been revived, with ceremonies similar to those observed by the 
Manchu dynasty. At their instance, the Provisional Constitu- 
tion has been suspended, till a more convenient season, and 
replaced by the Presidential system of government. The Cabinet 
has become little more than a perfunctory body of well-paid secre- 
taries, and the Premier’s only duties are to appear at diplomatic 
functions and to countersign, pro forma, the Presidential man- 
dates. The Conference for the redrafting of the Constitution, 
which met on March 18, afforded an indication of its quality 
by proposing to amend certain articles of the Code so as to confer 
on the President full power to declare war and make treaties 
without Parliamentary sanction.* Here, again, we have an 
example of collective “‘ face-saving ’—for all concerned are well 


* On April 3 a Reuter’s telegram from Peking announced that the amendments 
to the Constitution proposed by Yuan Shih-k’ai had been unanimously adopted by 
the Conference. Even more significant is the statement that the Constitution will 
embody a reaffirmation of the terms of the abdication of the Manchus. 
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aware that, in the absence of a successful revolution, there is no 
likelihood of any Parliament being convened for many a day to 
come. Have not the provincial Assemblies been dissolved for 
“perversely ursurping financial authority and obstructing the 
business of administration”? Per contra, it is to be observed 
that Yuan Shih-k’ai has given proof of the beginning of a policy 
of reconstruction, by instituting examinations to test the fitness 
of District Magistrates and other local authorities—a highly 
necessary reform, which might lead to practical results if honestly 
carried out by competent examiners. 

So long as Yuan Shih-k’ai’s policy was confined to political 
and financial measures, clearly directed towards the re-establish- 
ment of the old order of metropolitan administration, public 
opinion accepted it placidly enough as a normal reaction 
against innovations that ran counter to the instincts and 
customs of the people. The Press, still largely controlled by 
Young China at the Treaty Ports, denounced it as unconstitu- 
tional, but the masses, knowing nothing of constitutions, were 
_ evidently unconcerned in the disputes of the scribes and politi- 
cians. They were only anxious that the bloodshed and brigandage, 
which they had come to associate with Republican ideas, should 
cease ; wheresoever public opinion was articulate, it was evidently 
disposed to hope that Yuan, the Strong Man, would succeed in 
restoring law and order. It was only when the President, acting 
upon the “ advice ” of the Administrative Council, decided hence- 
forward to perform the Winter Solstice sacrifice at the Temple of 
Heaven, that he became, in the sight of the people, something far 
more important than an administrator and a politician. By this 
momentous decision, Yuan Shih-k’ai has carried his original pro- 
fession of political faith to its logical conclusion—a conclusion 
which concerns the sons of Han in their daily lives, because it means 
the restoration of the social structure, the re-assertion of things 
which the iconoclasts of Young China threatened utterly to 
destroy. By this decision, as a Times correspondent in Peking 
justly observes, “‘the President has practically proclaimed himself 
an autocratic ruler, who is responsible not to the nation but to 
the Almighty alone.” Yet even in so doing, Yuan is careful to 
have it suggested by his faithful Councillors that the Worship of 
Heaven was originally “‘ Republican in spirit.” 
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Interpreted by the light of Chinese history, the President’s 
emergence in the réle of High Priest at the Temple of Heaven, 
wearing the sacerdotal diadem, would seem to foreshadow the 
imminent restoration of the Dragon Throne to its time-honoured 
place as the pivot of the Confucian system. Apart from the 
remailoble revival of Confucianism throughout the provinces 
(ana uctbly at Canton, the headquarters of Radical Republi- 
canism) there are many features in the situation at Peking which 
point to the same conclusion. In the first place, it is important 
to remember that, even while Yuan Shih-k’ai, making a virtue 
of necessity, acquiesced in the Republic, he, and the elder states- 
men of the metropolitan administration, made no secret of the fact 
that they were at heart opposed to the change. Neither by his 
actions nor by his utterances has Yuan ever definitely abandoned 
the monarchical principles which led him to fight for the mainten- 
ance of the Throne as the necessary centre and rallying-point of 
any national policy of reorganisation. On the contrary, viewed 
in the light of recent events, the record of the Presidency affords 
at many points evidence of a policy deliberately framed to facili- 
tate the restoration of the monarchical system of government, 
whensoever the reaction (which he clearly foresaw) should take 
place. It is a significant fact that, upon the outbreak of the 
revolution, he urged that the reigning family should be retained 
as an emblem of monarchy, but deprived of all power to renew 
the misgovernment of the past. It must also be remembered that 
the decrees in which the Manchu dynasty voluntarily relinquished 
the Throne, deliberately avoided using the Chinese term which 
conveys the idea of final abdication. The machinery of monarchy 
was carefully left, and still remains, intact. In close proximity 
to the Presidential quarters, the boy Emperor continues to enjoy 
the traditional prerogatives and dignities of the Son of Heaven, 
to hold his daily Court and to maintain the elaborate etiquette 
of the Forbidden City. It was assuredly one and the same 
dexterous hand which-penned the abdication edicts of two years 
ago, and which, in October last, guided the Vermilion Pencil in 
framing the deeply significant address from the ‘“ Taching 
Emperor ”’ to President Yuan Shih-k’ai, read by Prince P’u Lun 
at the inauguration ceremony—a document which openly asserts 
the Imperial family’s continued interest in “‘ the administrative 
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powers of the country entrusted to the Republican Government.” 
Last, but not least, amongst the significant features of the present 
situation at Peking, is the personnel of the President’s carefully 
selected Cabinet, collectively representing that classical ortho- 
doxy in whose eyes the Throne must ever remain an integral 
part of the Celestial system of government. These, like 
Yuan Shih-k’ai’s representatives on the Administrative Council 
and at the provincial capitals, are men who habitually speak of 
the President as “ Guardian of the Heir Apparent,” and who, like 
him, are “ no lovers of changes which run counter to immemorial 
custom.” 

The road to re-establishment of the monarchy is evidently 
clear. From Yuan Shih-k’ai’s present dictatorship to complete 
restoration of the old order can only be a matter of time and 
opportunity. All recent events tend to justify the belief that 
the change will be gradually and peacefully accomplished, by 
steps conforming tactfully to national sentiment and precedent 
and by adherence to the policy which Yuan publicly proclaimed 
in 1911; that is to say, by retention of the existing Manchu 
dynasty with greatly restricted authority. This is the policy which 
as we know, commended itself to the astute intelligence of Li 
Hung-chang, during the crisis of 1900, when the collapse of the 
Manchu rule was freely discussed, and to the dispassionate judg- 
ment of competent observers like Prince Ito and Sir Robert Hart, 
both of whom recognised the necessity for retaining the monarchi- 
cal form of government, and the difficulty of finding any individual 
or family in China with prestige sufficient to command the loyalty 
of the political factions. It may be that, from the stepping-stone 
of an absolute dictatorship, supported by public opinion, Yuan 
Shih-k’ai may eventually be persuaded to follow the example 
of the founder of the Ming dynasty and establish in his own person 
a new Imperial line, but all the weight of classical tradition and 
his own proclaimed convictions would appear to point rather 
to the probability of a Regency, accompanied by the restoration 
of the Emperor Hsiian T’ung, under conditions greatly limiting 
the prerogatives and privileges of the Imperial Clans and 
Bannermen. Opinion on this point must necessarily be 
speculative, but there can be but little doubt that the resto- 
ration of the Worship of Heaven marks one of the final 
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stages of China’s unpremeditated and ineffectual excursion into 
Republicanism. 

From the political point of view, the restoration of the Manchu 
line must undoubtedly present difficulties and dangers, but 
against them should be set certain compensating advantages. 
Young China’s national and republican aspirations are still a 
force to be reckoned with, but they are far less considerable, so 
far as the masses are concerned, than they were before the 
Cantonese had given proof that the expulsion of the Manchus 
appealed to them chiefly as a means of advancing their own self- 
seeking political ambitions. Racial antagonism exists, no doubt, 
but not as the fierce appeal of a battle-cry. Of itself, it could never 
have served to hold the revolutionaries together with the cohesion 
which was actually inspired by their common prejudices and 
aspirations. The dangers of civil strife arising from collective 
opposition to Manchu rule are less immediate than the dangers of 
chaos and confusion which result from Young China’s violent 
indiscipline and from its predisposition to treasons, stratagems 
and crimes of assassination. Whatever form of government the 
rulers of the country may endeavour to establish, this danger 
must remain, for the simple reason that life is cheap in China and 
that assassins can be hired by any fanatic or dissatisfied placeman 
for a few dollars. It is a danger economic and social, rather 
than political, in its root cause, a danger which can only be 
stamped out by ruthless reprisals of the kind that Yuan Shih-k’ai 
has repeatedly adopted. Setting this aside, however, and 
accepting the conclusion that the Dictator’s policy is monarchical 
in intention, there is justification for the belief that he will 
prefer Manchu restoration and a Regency in his own hands to 
the hazardous experiment of founding a new Chinese dynasty. 
The men whom he has gathered about him are nearly all Impe- 
rialists, closely identified with the old regime—men born and bred 
in the classical tradition which made Li Hung-chang, Liu K’un-yi, 
Tseng Kuo-fan, and .other Chinese statesmen, faithful servants 
of the Manchu Throne. It is impossible to ignore the significant 
fact that the anti-Manchu monarchists of K’ang Yu-wei’s faction 
have been quietly relegated to the background, that Liang Ch’i- 
cho is no longer of the President’s counsels. Then, too, there 
is the question of the Dependencies—Mongolia and Tibet—whose 
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allegiance to the Manchus was refused to the Republic. Finally, 
there is the ever-restless Mahommedan element, led by the irrecon- 
ciliable Sheng Yiin, ex-Viceroy of Kansuh, which has hitherto 
declined to accept the revolution ; and there is the formidable 
free-lance, General Chang Hsiin, who has always been a supporter 
of the monarchy. Yuan Shih-k’ai knows his countrymen well. 
He knows that the masses of the “stupid people” remain 
politically unconscious, asking nothing of their rulers except to 
be allowed to live and labour in peace. He is fairly certain, 
therefore, to take the line of least resistance, to conciliate, 
as far as possible, the most dangerous elements of disorder, while 
endeavouring to re-establish those conditions of Government to 
which the nation is accustomed. The “‘ White Wolf’s ” outbreak 
of brigandage is only one of many proofs of the necessity for 
centralisation and honest men at Pekin; herein China’s history is 
repeating itself on familiar lines. It is still doubtful, at this 
juncture, whether the moral and material forces at Yuan’s dis- 
posal will suffice to restore the old equilibrium, but it may safely 
be predicted that he will continue to marshal and direct them 
in accordance with the classical traditions of Chinese statecraft, 
by adherence to the Confucian system and eventually by re- 
establishment of the Throne. 


J. O. P. Brann 


THE COMFORTABLE CLASSES AND 
NATIONAL DEFENCE 


THE Territorial Forces Amendment Bill gave rise to a long and 
interesting debate when it was introduced for Second Reading in 
the House of Lords on March 12, 1914. 

This Bill gives effect to the idea that certain comfortable and 
privileged people should lead the way in the matter of military 
training. Much argument can be spent on the question of who 
can rightly be called comfortable and privileged. A dispute on 
this point affords an alluring shelter to those who dislike the 
principle of the measure. But those who favour the idea that 
example is better than precept, and believe that even compara- 
tive comfort entails the performance of duty, will not be put off 
by the apparent difficulty of deciding who shall first be called 
upon for military service. Any one can pick holes in any given 
classification for any purpose. But grades of fortune exist, 
and always have existed; they have had to be adopted for such 
important things as Insurance and Income Tax; while most 
other laws that look as if they apply impartially to every one are 
in reality unequal in their incidence, owing to the different sorts 
and conditions of men and women to whom they apply. 

It is not pretended that the classes named in this Bill exhaust 
all those persons who are meet to be trained as soldiers. Nor do 
the authors of the Bill contend that the schedules or details are 
to be accepted as final. They have merely selected certain sorts 
of young men who have either inherited or acquired a comfortable 
place in society, and required them to justify this place by the 
performance of military duty. 

Briefly it is proposed that every public school boy in 
about a hundred and fifteen public schools shall receive 
compulsory cadet training, followed by an ample recruit- 
training between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one; that 
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all graduates at twenty-five universities shall receive the same 
recruit-training before taking a degree; and that no one shall 
enter any of the higher professions such as the Bar, the Civil 
Service, Medicine, Surgery, Dentistry, Banking, or the Stock 
Exchange, or enjoy an income of £400 a year from any source 
unless and until they have been trained in the same way. In all 
cases the recruit-training is to be followed by an annual training 
till the age of thirty ; and by liability to be called out in times of 
national danger till the age of forty-five. Those who cannot serve 
will have to pay. ‘Those who will not serve will be put in 
prison or lose their votes, or perhaps both. Provision is made 
for dealing fairly and gently with all sorts of hard cases. It will 
at once be seen that to put all this into an Act of Parliament 
unchains a torrent of criticism which can be best dealt with 
by examining the searching and able speeches of the Peers who 
took part in the Debate. 

Lord Newton began by moving: “That in the opinion of this 
House no system of Home Defence which is not based upon the 
democratic principle of Universal Service can be fully effective 
and reliable.” No one knows more about the military needs of 
this country from the European point of view than Lord Newton. 
Not long ago he wrote a book on the life and times of Lord Lyons, 
which good judges declare to be one of the very best of its kind. 
He is also a keen critic of the War Office. It was therefore a little 
disappointing that he would not support the attempt contained 
in this Bill to promote the military strength of the country. But 
that disappointment may be softened by the thought that he was 
expressing in his amendment the official view of the National 
Service League. We will deal with that view later on. Lord 
Newton said that the Bill was in some respects an improvement 
upon the various schemes that are brought forward from time to 
time by Secretaries of State belonging to either Party ; but that 
it appeared to him to be one of those well-meant schemes that are 
bound inevitably to fail. He then made fun of the force that the 
Bill is designed to raise. He compared it to the order of baronets 
of whom Sir Vavasour Firebrace was the eloquent champion in the 
fine comedy scene in the drawing-room of Marney Abbey, sketched 
by the master hand of Disraeli, in the early pages of Sibyl. No 
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satire. But his citation of Disraeli, and particularly of Sir 
Vavasour Firebrace, was not quite fortunate for his purpose. 
The whole teaching of Sibyl is that the aristocracy are the natural 
and only leaders of the people. Disraeli’s speeches and writings 
are stuffed with the doctrine of ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.” Sir Vavasour 
Firebrace is held up to ridicule for insisting that the restoration 
of the long withheld rights of the baronets was the question of 
the day. The fixing of his hopes on the mere possession of a title 
is satirised in order to illustrate the truth that a title is nothing 
but a sound unless the holder does his duty to his country. Lord 
Newton next argued in favour of the wholesale application of 
military training with no regard for persons, and praised the senti- 
ment of Mr. Kipling’s well-known line, “‘ Duke’s son, cook’s son, 
son of a belted earl.” The only chance of the success of the 
advocates of National Service was to “ persuade all classes in this 
country that there is some similarity of interest.” 

The Lord Chancellor welcomed the principle of the Bill with 
ominous cordiality. ‘‘ Itisa fine principle”... ‘‘ that those who are 
prosperous and fortunate should show the way to those who are less 
prosperous and less fortunate. Thatisa fine principle, and the diffi- 
culties as usual come with the working of it. Four hundred pounds 
ayear! Thatincludes the case of a clergyman with ten children.” 
The noble Viscount was reminded by an interrupter that the Bill 
only referred to those under 21, and that for a clergyman to have 
a family of ten children before coming of age was not a likely 
thing to happen. It should here be noted that if a young man 
liable to serve expects any hardship by being forced to attend 
an annual training during the earlier years of married life, this 
Bill allows him to knock off all his liability in the first year by 
doing a recruit service for twelve months instead of for six. He 
will then be called upon for no more annual training, but only for 
an annual musketry course up to the age of thirty. A year’s train- 
ing before the age of twenty-one, and the firing of a few shots on 
the range every year for the next ten years, do not place a very 
severe strain upon any one. If, on the other hand, the shorter 
period of recruit training be chosen, the annual training for the 
next four years is to be fifteen days, and for the next five years 
eight days: and in either case the chance of being called out for 
any national emergency up to the age of forty-five remains just 
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the same. What less can a man do to fit himself to be a soldier 
of the King when his country wants him ? With the exception 
of the recruit-training, which all right-minded young men will 
regard as a privilege and a pleasure, the yearly training is even a 
little less than that which Lord Haldane himself has laid down for 
the Territorials. Yet he said in the House of Lords that this Bill 
imposes a “ very severe system, and can only be justified if it is 
necessary.” 

The answer to this is that every branch of the Army and of the 
Reserve Forces is many thousands below the smallest number 
that the King’s Ministers have judged to be enough for the safety 
of the Empire and of the British Isles. If it is not necessary to 
take almost any step to alter this alarming state of affairs then 
nothing is necessary, and we may sleep comfortably in our beds 
until our throats are cut. It may be presumed that the Govern- 
ment share this view. Perhaps they are obliged to share it or else 
lose the votes of the Little Englanders in the House of Commons, 
who the other day gave us one more proof of their feelings towards 
the Army. Be this as it may, the Lord Chancellor dismissed our 
military weakness as being of no account. He accepted as quite 
true the statement that under the Voluntary system the units 
are never full. “They never are,” he added. “As regards the 
Regulars we need not trouble ourselves ; the shortage is nothing 
to what it has been even in recent years, and I have no doubt the 
shortage will soon be made good. As regards the Territorial 
Force there is an apparent deficit ; it is a deficit of some 60,000, 
I think.” This was to be made up by the National Reserve. 
Most people thought that the National Reserve was at least in- 
tended to fill up gaps in the Territorial Force that occur as a result 
of active service, and not to take the place on mobilisation of 
officers and men who never existed at all. But we will let that 
pass. The Lord Chancellor’s trump card was an investigation 
into invasion and Home Defence that is going on under the presi- 
dency of the Prime Minister. And better still, he promised us a 
speech from the Prime Minister, in which he will make certain 
general principles clear. The Lord Chancellor did not even hint 
at any concrete proposal for repairing the admitted weakness of 
our defences. But if a speech from the Prime Minister cannot 
cure a complaint, the sufferer must indeed be past praying for. 
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Anyhow, Lord Haldane concluded by telling the House of Lords 
that he did not think “that any system of Compulsory Service is 
either wanted or possible for this country.” His second objection was 
that the Bill before the House was unworkable and unnecessary. 

Lord Joicey was not so complacent. He was “ rather staggered” 
by hearing from “gentlemen occupying the highest military 
positions . . . that the Voluntary system has broken down so 
far as our Territorial system is concerned.” He had “ been com- 
pelled to change his views with regard to the matter during recent 
years.” These “recent years” have been spent by Lord Joicey 
if not literally in the House of Lords, at any rate in the enjoyment 
of a peerage. He gave voice to his changed views with that fine 
independence which is such a valuable attribute of the hereditary 
House. He delivered a very damaging attack upon the failure 
of the Government to provide for national safety, and proclaimed 
himself ‘“‘ anxious to see a system of compulsion.” But he did 
not like the Bill. He thought that compulsion should be applied to 
every class, but in particular to those who are “ practically loafers, 
who do not do any work if they can avoid it.” By this Bill “you 
miss that class altogether.” Lord Joicey evidently thinks that 
loafing is a monopoly of the poor. He does not know the “nuts.” 

Lord Stanhope, who has given much careful study to every 
aspect of National Defence, made a powerful and very instructive 
speech in favour of the Bill. He also declared in favour of Lord 
Newton’s Amendment advocating Universal Service, but explained 
that as the Lord Chancellor had said that this Amendment was 
equivalent to the rejection of the Bill he should vote against it. 
He calculated with a moderation beyond any reasonable dispute 
that the Bill would presently yield a force of men between twenty 
and thirty years of age amounting to 100,000: and an additional 
force of 180,000 men between the ages of thirty and forty-five, at 
a cost of not much over a million pounds a year. He then argued 
that the Bill would be a help and not a hindrance to any scheme 
for Compulsory Service—* one ounce of example is worth a great 
deal of theory and talk on public platforms.” Let the middle and 
upper classes set the example, and give a guarantee of their own 
good faith, and the rest will follow. The class difference set up 
by the Bill would not last very long. 


If, as I feel certain, military training is proved to be a benefit, the first people 
who will desire to have the advantage of that military training will be the classes who 
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are left out. They can have it under this Bill. They have the right to volunteer, 
and they have, of course, the right at any time through their representatives to demand 
that this principle of compulsion shall be extended to all classes whatever their income 
and whatever their standing. It has been said that they will feel that it is only 
right that the richer classes should have to do military service because they have to 
defend their own property. Well, the working man will realise that the provision of 
this force does a great deal more than that. I think the noble lord, Lord Newton, stated 
that the working classes would be against this Bill because it puts all the power into 
the hands of the upper classes. If that is true, the working classes must be very much 
more foolish than I believe them to be if they allow that to last for more thana very 
few months. They would at once demand that they should also have that power ; 
and they could regain the power they had by mere force of numbers, by being ready 
to join the force, and by their numbers they would necessarily swamp those who come 
from the upper classes. 

Lord Stanhope concluded by a telling appeal in favour of the prin- 
ciple of “ Noblesse oblige.” ‘‘ I am one of those,” he said, “‘ who 
believe that wealth, position, or power entails responsibilities and 
obligations. . . . That is the principle of which we all approve, 
and little as I care for the law, I shall have an even lower respect 
for it if this principle cannot be put in the form of a Bill, and 
carried through both Houses of Parliament.” 

Lord Lovat wished the Bill to be read a second time from the 
point of view of the question of officers. Ifthe Bill would provide 
officers, we should be meeting one of the greatest difficulties of 
theday. He reminded the House that there is a difficulty in filling 
Sandhurst with cadets. The Officers Training Corps, at any rate, 
“would be tremendously helped by the Bill.” “The Bill could 
not be thrown aside simply because it may contain some clauses 
to which objection can be taken.” He pointed out that the train- 
ing recommended in the Bill coincided with the ideas already set 
out by the present Director of Military Training, and the present 
Military Secretary. He further approved of the principle “ that 
we should be prepared to do ourselves, and get our sons to do, 
what we ask the people to do.” The proposal of the Bill was 
an “absolutely necessary forerunner of any general form of 
conscription.” After insisting on the weakness of our National 
Defence, and noting the suspicious silence of Colonel Seely on the 
vital matter of what kind of a force we should have in this country 
after the Expeditionary Force had sailed, he urged that the Bill 
should be read a second time, and thrown out on the Third Read- 
ing if found to be unworkable in Committee. 

Lord Erroll could not support the Bill. He frankly said 
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that it was “a step in the right direction and the embodiment 
of a very high ideal.” His objection was that it did not go 
far enough, although “a little compulsion would be an excellent 
thing for the Comfortable Classes.” Unlike Lord Joicey, he 
admitted the possibility of there being comfortable wasters, but 
thought no waster should be allowed to escape. Officers should 
be chosen from those who had proved themselves most capable 
and efficient in the ranks. Lord Erroll then went on to expose 
the admitted deficiencies in all ranks, and proved that the present 
system is a failure. He contended with great force that we 
cannot get either the numbers or the training without compulsion, 
Numbers and training are the only things that matter. He 
no doubt meant to add to numbers and training the other essential 
of physical soundness. He devoted a sentence or two to the 
bitter truth that there are no votes in Compulsory Training, and 
announced that he would vote for the amendment as the Bill 
did not go far enough. 

Lord Cromer said that it was “abundantly clear that the 
military defences of this country are in a highly unsatisfactory 
condition,’ and remarked that the Lord Chancellor had not 
produced any conclusive or convincing arguments to justify his 
belief that no compulsion of any kind was either necessary or 
desirable. Lord Cromer had no confidence that the Party 
leaders would face the question of compulsion. If Lord 
Lansdowne were to declare in favour of either the Bill or the 
Amendment, he “would be violently attacked on every platform 
in the country by the adherents of noble lords opposite.” The 
rival proposals before the House were “interesting questions 
for academic discussion.” Nothing could be done, in his opinion, 
without agreement between “responsible statesmen” on both 
sides. For the present he thought the Unionist Peers should 
only be asked to support either Lord Newton or the author of 
the Bill by the Party leaders; he therefore proposed to follow 
whatever advice was given by Lord Midleton, as representing 
the Front Bench. 

Lord Ribblesdale did not propose to follow Lord Cromer 
into the somewhat domestic lecture which as a Unionist he had 
read to Lord Willoughby and Lord Newton. ‘In a comfortable 
country like England, a Bill which sets out to make uncomfort- 
able a good many comfortable people, and, as I understand, to 
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penalise them unless they are willing to be made uncomfortable, 
certainly possesses almost sinister advantages of originality.” 
He did not attach much importance to the fact that the Lord 
Chancellor had declared the Bill to be unworkable. In proof of 
the proverb that “ Where there is a will there isa way,” he cited 
the Government of Ireland Bill. We were told only last summer 
that it was a perfect instrument of government. Now that the 
instrument will not work smoothly, it can apparently be altered 
to any extent. He urged as an objection that the Bill did not 
provide a military climate. But in spite of that he intended 
to vote for the Second Reading, in order that the Bill might at 
least be discussed in Committee. 

Lord Sydenham could not support either the Bill or the 
Amendment, although he agreed that our present military system 
is far from satisfactory in many respects. “Much has to be 
done to bring it into the state in which it ought to be for the 
security of the country.” But he had “ never been able to see eye 
to eye with the National Service League.” Lord Sydenham 
almost seemed to favour the Blue Water School, and declined 
to admit that “the principle of voluntary recruitment is quite 
played out.” He thought it would be wiser to continue in 
our present policy, arrived at in 1905, than to embark on the 
military revolution which would be created by establishing 
Universal Service. He agreed with Lord Cromer that this policy 
has not yet been carried out, and never can be carried out except 
by cordial co-operation between the two great parties in the 
State. It is tempting to remind Lord Sydenham that nine 
years have slipped away since 1905, during which time England 
has become relatively weaker than ever before. Nor does the 
moment of cordial co-operation between parties seem to draw 
any nearer. You do not hear much of National Defence on 
Unionist platforms, while no meeting of the Radical caucus is 
held without a hysterical condemnation of all the weapons of 
war. Lord Sydenham objected that the Bill would draw “a 
sumptuary line across our social system” which ‘“ would certainly 
give rise to hardships and injustice.” He welcomed Clause 7, 
which establishes recognised Cadet Corps in all scheduled schools 
and colleges. He saw no valid objection to compulsory Cadet 
training of all classes of school age, and emphasised the need 
of the training oi character. “It seems to me that the measure 
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of success of the Boy Scouts movement is the measure of the failure 
of our national system of education to give the training which is 
calculated to produce the best type of citizen, and I believe that 
under a compulsory National Cadet system organised on the lines 
of the Boy Scouts, this great work might be extended to all our 
boys.” These are valuable words indeed. Coming from one 
who, as a soldier and as a statesman, has served his country 
with so much distinction, they are well worth recording. His 
lordship concluded by saying that a Bill to establish universal 
Cadet Corps would receive very little antagonism from any 
quarter. He believed that the National Service League would 
regard it “as a first step in the direction they wished to move, 
and it would tend to strengthen the moral fibre of our citizens.” 

Lord Hardinge spoke in support of the Bill. He agreed with 
Lord Lovat that the Bill might make good the shortage of officers. 
He announced himself to be an ardent follower of Lord Roberts. 
But he candidly confessed “that no one can shut his eyes to this 
fact, that at the present moment the people of this country will 
not undertake universal service.” The cause had been so much 
misrepresented that an intelligent working man has been known 
to say, “I have no country except the dirt that’s in my window 
box.” He should support the Bill because it was a forerunner 
of Universal Service. But as the nation has not accepted it, then 
the rich must come forward and set the example. 

Lord Ampthill did not like the Bill at all. He regarded it 
as “wrong in principle,’ and “unpractical in detail”; and 
thought it would be “mischievous in its effects on our social 
system.” But he would support the Second Reading, because all 
the aspects of National Defence should be discussed and have 
daylight let into them whenever possible. But if the Bill ever 
got out of Committee, then he would vote against the Third 
Reading. He hoped that Lord Newton would withdraw his 
Amendment and simplify the issue. He contended that the 
principle of “Noblesse oblige” had a moral and not a legal 
foundation. If there is to be example it should be spontaneous. 
The duty of National Defence has always been the privilege and 
honour of the governing class. The masses now form the 
governing class; they must therefore take over this duty and 
privilege. He dreaded the “invidious class distinctions ” which 
he believed the Bill would create. He would listen to no appeals 
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to expediency. The argument that half a loaf was better than 
no bread left him quite cold. He agreed that no Party was just 
now likely to advocate Universal Service; but then he thought 
that the Party system as we know it would not continue in- 
definitely. He foreshadowed a day when Party leaders would 
meet together and recommend to the nation an efficient system. 

Lord Roberts regretted that he was unable to support the 
Bill. The method of it was not practical. It would accentuate 
distinctions between classes. The Bill cut at the root of two great 
principles: first, that it was the duty of every man to defend his 
country ; second, that without distinction of class, promotion 
should be dependent on merit alone. It would exempt many men 
from a duty in which it would be a great advantage for them to 
share. He could wish that Lord Newton would withdraw his 
amendment so that the Bill could go for Second Reading, though 
he himself should not support it. Further discussion would elicit 
information about the Army, and perhaps bring home to the 
people the necessity of having the state of the Army considered 
by a carefully formed Committee of both Parties. 

The Bishop of Bangor intended to vote for the Bill. He had 
formed the opinion that the “country at the present moment is 
in a thoroughly defenceless position; that whereas our fathers 
depended for the defence of the country on God and their own good 
swords, we are dependent on the forbearance of some Powers and 
on a fragile, delicate alliance with other Powers.” The Lord 
Chancellor need not waste any pity upon the clergy. Mr. 
Quiverful would look upon the annual training “as a relief from 
domestic worries.” The principle of the Bill, not the details, was 
what we had to consider. How could the House of Lords better 
meet the charges against them than by confirming this principle ¢ 

Lord Lucas attacked the principle of the Bill. His speech was 
so amazing that some of it must be given in his own words: 

I think it would be generally agreed that the primary object for which any man 
desires to accumulate wealth is to be able to obtain certain privileges which the posses- 
sion of that wealth gives him. Those privileges consist in being relieved of certain 
obligations which press rather heavily upon a poor man—first, that he should have to 
work to support himself ; second, that he should have to work to support his family ; 
and third, that he should have to work in some form or another to support the State. 
It is because a man has the desire to relieve himself of these obligations that he sets 
to work to accumulate wealth, and the possession of wealth has always carried with it 
the enjoyment to a greater or less degree of all those privileges. I would suggest to 
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your lordships that if you are going to make wealth a thing the possession of which, 
instead of conferring those privileges, is to take them away, you will have to change 
altogether its nature and attributes. In trying by this Bill to make the rich serve the 
poor, the noble lord is endeavouring to do something that has never yet been achieved 
by any country... and which even the Founder of Christianity preached and 
preached in vain. 

Lord Lucas then criticised some details of the Bill, and with regard 
to the general question of National Defence sheltered himself 
behind the promised statement of the Prime Minister. 

Lord Midleton pointed out that every speaker, except Lord 
Lucas and Lord Haldane, had agreed that something must be done 
to remedy our military weakness. He corrected Lord Lucas’s 
view by citing the obligation of military service which rested on 
the knights under the Feudalsystem. All the same he was“ bound 
to say that many of us on this Bench doubt whether it would be 
wise to lay down a precedent by which would be put on one class 
a responsibility which in these days must certainly rest on all.” 
Nor could the Front Bench support Lord Newton’s Amendment, 
for that would commit them “to a sort of side-wind opinion in 
favour of Universal Service.” 

Lord Stradbroke supported the Bill. Lord Stradbroke took 
the chair at a meeting in the Guildhall at Cambridge when the 
idea was unfolded to the University. He wished that the Voluntary 
system could find us all the men we wanted. “Now, un- 
fortunately, it seems that the spirit is spreading that every 
one is to be paid for what he does, and there are throughout 
the country a number of men who are quite well enough off to 
spare both the time and the money to make themselves efficient 
Territorials who at the present time take no active part in the 
defence of the country.” 

Lord Ridley agreed with the principle of the Bill. “It could 
only be a beginning of conferring what I would call the benefits 
of Universal Service upon the whole of the public.” Lord Ridley 
called to remembrance a provision in the Territorial Force Act 
whereby any regiment could be labelled an Imperial Service 
Regiment if 90 per cent. of all ranks volunteered for active 
service abroad; and said that, as far as he knew, his own regiment 
was the only one that had not disappointed expectations. He 
was amazed that Lord Lucas, a Radical, should object to the 
formation of a new precedent, and thought it ought not to go 
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forth that the House of Lords had declined to give a lead in the 
matter of Compulsory Service. 

Lord Methuen made a powerful speech in favour of Compulsory 
Cadet Training. He related how the system had been set up in 
South Africa. It is very tempting to transcribe the whole of Lord 
Methuen’s patriotic utterance. It will not soon be forgotten by 
those who heard it, and should be read by every one who loves his 
country. Lord Methuen was glad the Bill had been brought 
forward, but he was opposed to any system which did not include 
every class. 

Lord Curzon expressed profound sympathy and respect with 
Lord Methuen, and hoped that the proposal for Compulsory 
Cadet Training would not end in talk. He admitted the force of 
example, but the Bill asked him to violate the first principle of 
the National Service League. Moreover, the ‘ democracy,” 
having assumed the rights of government, should also assume the 
responsibilities. _ He endorsed the views of Lord Roberts with 
regard to class distinctions. He did not attach much value to 
the promised pronouncement of the Prime Minister. It would be 
the view of the Government, and not the view of the nation. Lord 
Curzon earnestly entreated the Radicals not to ignore repeated 
appeals to deal with national security as a national affair. 

The Duke of Bedford supported the Second Reading. He is not 
a member of the National Service League, but he thought the 
classes who are well off should set an example in the matter of 
military service. The Duke subjected our military arrangements 
to a raking fire of criticism. Many thousands of our boy soldiers 
were too young for active military service; their fathers and 
grandfathers in the National Reserve, that once bore the suggestive 
title of the Veteran Reserve, were too old. We must have an 
Army for service overseas. The Navy could not occupy India. 
The Government had no remedy. The Bill did propose a remedy, 
and he should vote for it. 

Lord Lansdowne said the ideal of the Bill was a very 
chivalrous and attractive ideal. But he saw difficulties. The 
arbitrary line between schools was hard to draw. The principle 
of the Bill was at fault. He feared it would set up a military 
caste. But the Lord Chancellor’s task in demolishing the Bill 
was much easier than that of defending his own military position. 
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Lord Lansdowne showed no mercy in his exposure of the failure 
of our present system. He rallied Lord Haldane on his com- 
placency. He did not think public opinion justified either Party 
in pressing Compulsory Service on Parliament. But he thought 
public opinion was ripe for Compulsory Training in our schools 
and continuation schools. 

I believe that if we could train every lad in the country in the rudiments of drill, in 
the use of the rifle, in habits of discipline, we should do not only a great service to 
the Army but a great service to the cause of education. We spend, I think it was 
said last night, £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 upon the education of the children of this 
country. It is compulsory education, and scarcely a year passes that we do not 
extend itsscope. We now include in it such matters as the compulsory inspection of the 
eyes of the children, their teeth, their personal cleanliness, and so forth; and why 
we should not take a step further and make it our business to inculcate in them while 
they are still young the great fact that they are to be citizens of this country and that 
they may some day have to shoulder a rifle in its defence, I cannot for the life of me see. 


Coming from Lord Lansdowne, this announcement is most 
significant. He said that the Board of Education and the War 
Office should make common cause; and that we should teach the 
young people of this country that citizenship means not only 
the enjoyment of rights, but the performance of duty. 

Lord Morley entered a “caveat”? against Compulsory Cadet 
Training. It might be all very well in South Africa, but South 
Africa was different. He deprecated any attempt to discover the 
opinions of the Chief of the General Staff. The Minister was the 
responsible person. As to national security, had not the Prime 
Minister already told the National Service League deputation 
a fortnight ago that the dangers of invasion are not greater than 
they have been at any previous time in our history. What more 
do you want ? Turning to the Bill, he had never seen a Bill so 
knocked to pieces. He was dismayed at the thought of there being 
any loafers at Oxford and Cambridge, and at the public schools. 
ts. Lord Newton then withdrew his Amendment. He scoffed at 
the Bill, but said he would vote against it with a certain 
amount of reluctance. Fifty-three Peers then voted against the 
Bill, and thirty-four voted for it. The supporters of the Bill 
have no cause to be disappointed with this division. In estimating 
its significance, the Radicals may be written off as a bad debt. 
Fully a score of Radical Peers were included in the majority. 
Although, as usual, these Peers were almost inarticulate in debate, 
most of them probably agreed with Lord Lucas in thinking that 
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the only use of money is to buy comfort and avoid responsibility. 
Many Unionist Peers who voted against the Bill would be in- 
fluenced by Lord Lansdowne. Indeed, Lord Cromer said that he 
should follow the Opposition Front Bench. It should be noted, 
however, that this Bench was not quite solid, as Lord Selborne 
voted for the Bill. Lord Halsbury was not in the House at the 
time of the division. 

No apology is needed for this rather lengthy analysis of the 
speeches. The debate was most valuable, and it is pretty sure 
that the National Review will not object to publishing a record of 
such important opinions on the subject of National Defence. 
What is the significance of this debate ?_ It points out once again 
the military weakness of the British Isles. It is of no avail to 
labour this point. The figures speak for themselves. Every- 
body knows it, and everybody admits it except those who either 
are responsible for it themselves or else love to have it so. 

The remedy is the thing. The Radical remedy is a speech 
from the Prime Minister. We can almost hear him making it. 
Does anybody really suppose that with a General Election well 
within sight the Prime Minister is going to advertise the fact that 
after eight years of office the Radical Ministry have completely 
failed to fill the ranks of the Army and of the Reserve Forces ? 
The forthcoming statement of the Prime Minister will be nothing 
more or less than a document with which Radical speakers will be 
able to refute inconvenient questions about National Defence. 

And what of the National Service League? It has not yet 
made enough headway to prevail on any political party to take 
it up. Lord Ampthill will have no compromise, but is out for 
the full policy of Universal Service. ‘‘ England expects every man 
to do his duty,” he quoted, with the emphasis on the word every. 
On the morning this signal was hoisted, it was the leadership of 
Lord Nelson that made it effective. England has been expecting 
every man to do his military duty for long enough. Surely the 
country will respond to the touch of leadership that is given by 
this Bill. We offer to the nation every public school boy, every 
University graduate, and every one else with comfort and privilege 
who is about to enjoy his full manhood. All these will come for- 
ward and give in their own persons a guarantee of their own good 
faith. It is hard to believe that this offer can be refused perma- 
nently. Those who refuse it must offer an alternative. It is 
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clear that Universal Service cannot come either in this Parliament 
or the next, unless it is imposed upon us by some other nation, 
The millennium of conference between Parties seems to be even 
more remote. The eternal struggle between the temperamental 
Tory and the temperamental Radical will not be so easily composed. 
Nor is legislation popular, because it is imposed by what politicians 
call “‘ both great Parties in the State.” The Insurance Act was 
passed with the consent of both Parties and of both Houses of 
Parliament, and wins “hands down” as the most unpopular 
measure within living memory. No, one Party or the other must 
harden its heart, and not try to diminish its own responsibility 
by asking the other Party to walk into its parlour. Our foreign 
policy is said to be no longer a Party affair. The British public 
is kept very much in the dark about our foreign policy. Not long 
ago, at the Jewellers’ Dinner at Birmingham, Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain made a strong demand for the public to be taken more into 
the confidence of the Foreign Minister. Quite right. The nation 
would give the ships and the men and the money, if it were told 
what they were for. But here comes the question of Party. No 
Radical Minister dares to disclose to the country any of our 
essential obligations to the Triple Entente, and in this way expose 
the inability of our military resources to meet them ; such a dis- 
closure would at once create a demand for an Army which we have 
not got, and which the supporters of the present Ministry in the 
House of Commons would not hear of for an instant. The Radical 
Foreign Minister looks to the Unionist Party to save him from his 
friends, and to vote for just that amount of armaments which, 
on paper, can be made to satisfy a not too inquisitive public. 

The Unionist Party may one day succeed to the direction of 
our foreign policy. It will be their responsibility to find the 
material to back it up. It will be of no avail to appeal to the 
Radicals. On a former occasion they warned off Lord Haldane 
from the support of even a mild system of Cadet Training. If we 
cannot have Universal Service, and if the proposals of this Bill 
do not by that time find increased favour, let us by all means 
begin by training the youth. If this is linked up with a substantial 
increase in the Regular Army, we may restore the prestige and the 
martial spirit of England. 


WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


AARON HILL 


Waat can possibly have been the phrenological “ bumps ” of 
the man who christened his helpless offspring Minerva, Urania, 
Astrea and Julius Cesar! It is a nice speculation; and one 
which might have interested Charles Lamb. But the biographical 
field offers to the sportsman bigger game than Aaron HILz ; 
and the enquiry has been neglected. From time to time, indeed, 
he has been heard of; but hardly sympathetically. To Sir 
leslie Stephen—not often impatient—he is a “bore of the 
first water ;’? and another distinguished critic, the late D. C. 
Tovey, defines him (surely somewhat euphuistically) as “a 
practical joke concocted between the Muses and Momus, to 
bring the judgments of mortals into contempt,’ * though he 
nevertheless admits that Hill was ‘“‘ once a power in the world 
of letters,’ while even the earlier critic concedes to him both 
courtesy and amiability. And now, at last, he has found his 
fitting biographer. From Miss Dorothy Brewster’s f careful and 
laborious pages, he emerges as a far more interesting person- 
ality than would have been supposed. If he was not conspicuously 
eminent as the “ poet, dramatist and projector ”’ of her sub-title 
—if he was scarcely the “supreme genius” of his friend 
Thomson’s grateful “‘ deference and veneration,” he was, at least, 
a kindly and impulsive enthusiast ; more ambitious, it may be, 
than able; more assimilative than inventive; but of endless 
ingenuity and indefatigable energy. He is an exemplifica- 
tion of Taine’s dictum that, in literature as in war, ‘‘ the common 


* Thomson’s Works, 1897, i, xxiii. 

t Aaron Hill, Poet, Dramatist, and Projector. By Dorothy Brewster, Ph.D. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1913. This book has been approved by the Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Literature in Columbia University “as a contribu- 
tion to knowledge worthy of publication.” 
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soldiers occasionally exhibit, more clearly than the generals, the 
capabilities and tendencies of their time and country.” From 
this point of view alone, Aaron Hill deserves the fuller considera- 
tion he has recently received. 

He was born on February 10, 1685, at a house on the 
site of Beaufort Buildings in the Strand. His father, George 
Hill of Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltshire, was an attorney, originally 
of a good estate, which he gradually dissipated, leaving, at his 
death, the education of his children to his widow and her mother, 
The boy’s first schooling was at Barnstaple, under Mr. Rayner, 
where he had as his schoolfellow, John Gay, the fabulist. From 
Barnstaple he passed to Westminster, then under Busby’s suc- 
cessor, Dr. Knipe. One of his contemporaries, Barton Booth, 
became the actor and impersonator of Addison’s Cato; another 
was the future Lord Carteret. The only tradition surviving from 
these days is that Hill increased his slender pocket money by doing 
the tasks of his classmates, an occupation which his biographer 
suggests was probably more profitable commercially than some 
of his later enterprises. At fourteen he le[t Westminster ; and 
discovering that he possessed an influential relative in the person 
of Lord Paget (the fifth baron), King William’s Ambassador to 
Turkey, persuaded his grandmother to let him visit his lordship. 
In March 1700, he accordingly set out, by way of Portugal and 
Italy, for Constantinople—a remarkable expedition for a lad of 
fifteen, however precocious. He was apparently well-grown 
and good-looking, points which, no doubt, told in his favour, 
for, contrary to all precedent, Lord Paget received him with 
much cordiality, and equipped him with a tutor or Governor, 
with whom he sent him to travel in the East. The journal of 
his voyage to the Turkish capital is iost ; but many particulars 
of what constitutes his Oriental Grand Tour are scattered through 
the description of the Ottoman Empire which he issued eight years 
later. From these it appears that he explored Greece and the 
Islands of the Agean; went by caravan into the Holy Land; 
visited Mecca and Jerusalem, and was all but assassinated by a 
Mohammedan fanatic. Other excursions were made to Sestos 
and Abydos ; to the reputed site of Troy and Hector’s tomb. At 
Samos he watched the sponge-divers, and although ‘“‘ more than 
most men averse to diving,” endeavoured to emulate them ; at 
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Patmos he foregathered with an Italian hermit, much less gloomy 
than his cell; and narrowly escaped being entombed in the cata- 
combs near Memphis, which were then made use of by the 
predatory Arabs as death-traps for the unsuspecting traveller. 
After these experiences—probably more or less romanced in the 
telling—he returned home in Lord Paget’s suite, reaching England, 
after a circuitous and leisurely journey through the Continent, 
on April 12, 1703, the passage from Holland having been 
“enlivened by a sea-fight with the French.” 

By this time he was eighteen, and of the next few years 
no very definite record exists. But it is clear that his status 
in the Paget household was disturbed by “ the malice of a certain 
female,” not more explicitly described ; and that his next occu- 
pation was that of tutor to a young gentleman of the Went- 
worth family, with whom he travelled abroad for three or four 
years, returning about 1706-7, having greatly improved his pupil, 
and, on his own part, having gained impressions considerably 
more mature than those he had previously collected. His next 
connection was with that eccentric and ubiquitous personage, 
Charles, Earl of Peterborough and Monmouth (Swift’s ‘“ Mor- 
danto”’), to some “the ramblingest lying rogue on earth;” to 
others, a Paladin of romance. After the capture of Barcelona, 
Peterborough was recalled by Queen Anne; and his conduct 
in Spain became the subject of an inconclusive Parliamentary 
enquiry. His exploits and his Quixotic personality were just 
of the kind to attract Hill, who, in 1707, addressed to him, 
under the title of Camillus, a laudatory poem in heroics, his 
first effort in this way, but possessing little value save its enthu- 
siasm. Here and there one lights upon a compact couplet, for 
example, that describing Spain as 


Made poor, by plenty, dull content she knew ; 
Her strength declining, as her riches grew ; 


which might—without its intrusive italics—have come from 
Goldsmith’s Traveller; while the not-inappropriate lines on 
Peterborough himself : 


He needs no council, and he seeks no praise : 
When other generals tedious projects form, 
He thinks, and acts, and wins applause, by storm, 
VOL. LXIIi 29 
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must have pleased his erratic hero. At all events, Peterborough 
made the young man his secretary, a post which Hill retained 
until 1710. The interval, when not absorbed by his duties, 
was devoted to letters. He became a frequenter of the coffee 
houses ; and companioned with Tate (the Laureate), and his old 
schoolfellow Gay, who, at one time, is supposed to have been 
his secretary. He wrote occasional and amatory verses; 
celebrated, in The Invasion, the Pretender’s unsuccessful attempt 
on Scotland in 1708; helped Tate to translate parts of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and contributed to that curious forerunner of 
Steele’s Tatler, the British Apollo, a species of Augustan Enquire 
Within, which had not only considerable success, but many 
successors. His most ambitious effort, however, was his Full 
and Just Account of the Present State of the Ottoman Empire, 
1709, already referred to, a stately folio based on his Oriental 
travels, having seven plates (each frugally dedicated to a noble 
patron), and preceded by a goodly subscription list, including 
more than four hundred names. The style is described as pre- 
tentious and immature ; the matter often reminiscent of Rycaut 
and others, though the passages which bear on his personal 
experiences have freshness and novelty. Hill himself eventually 
grew ashamed of this performance, professing to regard it— 
rather late in the day—as a boyish effort for which it was unjust 
to render him accountable ; but it reached a second edition in 
1710. This was the year of the author’s marriage to Miss Morris, 
an Essex lady of fortune, an event which also marks the interrup- 
tion, though not the termination, of his connection with Lord 
Peterborough, who wished to carry his secretary with him to 
the West Indies. This proposition was, however, so strongly 
opposed by Mrs. Hill that her husband was emboldened to 
decline it. 

His wife’s means repaired the lack of any paternal inheritance ; 
and for some time left him at liberty to indulge his tastes, literary 
and otherwise, from the comfortable foothold of financial security. 
In a projecting age (one remembers Defoe’s Essay on Projects), 
he was first and foremost a projector, always, to use an ex- 
pression of Mrs. Thrale, “‘ racking his invention raw ”’ over some 
new expedient for benefiting humanity. But as, unhappily, 
most of his projects came to nothing, we may, with some violation 
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of chronology, imitate his biographer in disposing once for all, 
though with greater brevity, of his efforts in this direction. His 
first scheme, that, in fact, with which he is most usually associated, 
was for extracting oil from beech-nuts. For this, shareholders 
were obtained, money was raised, and elaborate machinery devised; 
but the enterprise collapsed, owing to the unexpected, though 
not unprecedented, failure, for a sequence of years, of the requisite 
supply of mast. On the beech-oil fiasco came a society (appa- 
rently consisting of himself) for publishing accounts of new 
inventions, in which he is identified with the manufacture of china 
(from pipeclay or other broken china ground small) ; with a new 
fuel (always a subject of contemporary solicitude !) to be com- 
posed of coal-dust and Thames mud; and incidentally with the 
repairing of that encroachment of the Thames near Barking known 
as Dagenham Breach, a feat which was successfully performed 
by Captain John Perry.* Vine-growing in England was another 
of his dreams. Then he is Treasurer for the Golden Islands in 
Carolina where gentlemen from England and America were 
invited to settle under attractive inducements and special im- 
munities,—a scheme which, like the rest, failed, but was effected 
later to some extent by Oglethorpe’s colonisation of Georgia. 
Next he is agent for the York Buildings Company ; and occu- 
pied in the importation of timber and other commodities from 
Scotland, with collateral activities in the manufacture of potash, 
But here again the results failed to realise the expectations 
formed. By this time Hill’s losses and disappointments had 
considerably damped his ardour for company-promoting and 
projects generally ; and, at last, he came to the conclusion 
that he would ‘‘ have done with all designs he could not execute 
himself.” He was still “ chock-full of science” (as Captain 
Cuttle would say) ; but his enthusiasm was scarcely as inflam- 
mable as of yore. In quitting this aspect of his career, it is but 
fair to add that he was far removed from the ordinary speculator, 
and genuinely desirous of benefiting his fellow men. He took 
infinite pains to qualify himself for the researches he engaged upon ; 


* With the periodical inspections of the embankment works at Dagenham Breach 
originated the Ministerial Whitebait dinners, which down to 1870 flourished first at 
the Breach House at Dagenham, and afterwards at Greenwich (Notes and Queries, 
September 1, 1855), 
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and if his inventions exhausted his energies, and drained his 
purse, he regretted, not so much his own waste of time and money, 
as the loss to the public of those inestimable advantages he had 
endeavoured to secure for them. 

In carrying forward the story of Hill’s projects, it has been 
necessary to anticipate. But though his “ projects ”’ illustrate 
his character, they are by no means the most attractive part 
of it, and to “ have done ” with them (as he did) leaves one free to 
take up his connection with theatrical affairs and with his literary 
contemporaries, especially Pope and Richardson. As regards 
the stage, his first beginnings are obscure. But as his earliest 
tragedy of Elfrid ; or, the Fair Inconstant, is said to have been 
written at the desire of Barton Booth, the actor, who, as already 
related, had been his schoolmate at Westminster, it is perhaps 
only reasonable to associate Booth with his first dramatic be- 
ginnings. At all events, from the troubled rivalries of Drury 
Lane and the Haymarket, then the only London theatres, he 
issues suddenly in November 1709, as Manager and Director of 
Drury Lane, at that date under the jurisdiction of one of the 
patentees, William Collier, M.P. How Hill obtained this im- 
portant position, and why, are not stated; but he held it from 
the above date to June 1710. During this period—as might be 
predicted—he produced three pieces of his own, the aforesaid 
tragedy of Eifrid (to which, in its revised form, we shall again 
refer); a comedy, Trick Upon Trick; or, ’Squire Brainless ; 
and a farce, The Walking Statue, the most successful of the three, 
although Genest gives it the dubious commendation of being 
“more amusing to watch than it is to read ”—praise which 
suggests the cinematograph rather than the footlights. As 
regards ’Squire Brainless, notwithstanding Hill’s assertion that 
comedy is “the easiest way of pleasing,” it was acted but three 
times, and never printed, facts which seem to indicate that, 
facility apart, its author’s bent was rather to the buskin than 
the sock. Fortunately he did not confine his managerial efforts 
to his own performances; but successfully revived several old 
plays, and produced some new ones. Of these latter was Charles 
Shadwell’s Fair Quaker of Deal; or, The Humours of the Navy, 
which, with its Flips and Mixens, follows Congreve and antici- 
pates Smollett in its graphic presentment of the seaman of the 
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period. Even during the Sacheverell trial of 1710, Shadwell’s 
comedy drew crowds to Drury Lane. Then came the inevitable 
dissensions in the company, culminating in a riot, the result 
being that Hill transferred his energies to the Haymarket and 
to Opera, an arrangement facilitated by the fortune which at 
this date he acquired by his marriage. 

Opera, in England at this date (1710), was in a languishing way. 
But Hill’s first experiences were of happy augury. After many 
solicitations, Handel was paying his first visit to this country, 
and Hill at once approached him. A subject was selected from 
Tasso’s Gerusalemme Liberata ; an Italian libretto was prepared 
by Girolamo Rossi, which Hill translated; and for this Handel 
composed the opera of Rinaldo, which, with much splendour 
of ‘Scenes and Machines,’ was produced at the Haymarket, 
and received with great enthusiasm. It ran from February to 
June. The British Apollo floridly commended the “vast, ex- 
tended mind” of the youthful manager, and the ingenuity of 
those “living birds, spitting dragons, and real waterfalls” in 
the decorations, concerning which Mr. Joseph Addison, in the 
new paper the Spectator, perhaps remembering ruefully the 
failure of a certain Rosamond of his own, was pleased to be ironic. 
He objected, also, to “‘ Seignior * Hendel’s”’ being described as the 
“ Orpheus of our Age,” in which he proved himself an incom- 
petent prophet. Rinaldo, however, was not a maintained success. 
Handel went back to Hanover; Hill was displaced ; and for the 
next few years was absorbed by his beech-oil project. Not till 
February 1716 did he return to the stage with The Fatal Vision , 
or, the Fall of Siam, which was produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and played seven times. Both plot and fable are fictitious. 
But despite its dedication to the two critics, Dennis and Gildon, 
and despite the mingling of French regularity with “fulness of 
design,” its author seems to have had no further resource than 
to return once more to his projects. When he came back to 
the boards, five years later, it was to oblige a needy Scotch friend, 
Joseph Mitchell, Walpole’s poet, in whose name his work appeared. 
The Fatal Extravagance (Hill seems fond of the epithet) was 
based on the Yorkshire Tragedy, the best of the six spurious plays 
attributed to Shakespeare. It was acted—according to Mallet— 


* He corrected this in the next number to ‘‘ Minheer.” 
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“with a great deal of applause ;’’ and must have lightened the 
liabilities of its necessitous foster-father. 

The success of The Fatal Extravagance seems once more to have 
swept Hill back into matters theatric. But it is impossible to 
enter the maze of his managerial experiences. His next personal 
essay in the direction of “fulness of design ” and the maintenance 
of the unities, was an ill-judged and pretentious re-casting of 
Shakespeare’s Henry V.* That the Biographica Dramatica 
should call this “a very good play,” is incomprehensible; but 
it is undoubtedly an excellent example of eighteenth-century 
adaptation. The unities are conciliated by laying the scene 
wholly in France ; Fluellen, Pistol, Gower and so forth, disappear, 
and the “gross rusticity”’ of Henry’s courtship of Katharine of 
France is combed out and curled to suit the Georgian standard 
of elegance. Worse than all, a new character is added in the 
person of an entirely superfluous Harriet, niece of Lord Scroop, 
In these things Hill did no more than his contemporaries—as 
Otway before and Cumberland after him; and in obedience 
to Gallic models. He and his school had not the faintest 
idea that they were not improving Voltaire’s “amiable 
barbarian ;”’ and he was seriously wounded when a certain 
““Menander” in Pasquin (for there were some good Shake- 
speareans even in 1723) raised the remonstrance of common 
sense. The majority of Hill’s audience considered that he was 
“Shakespeare by transmigration.” Yet not even Booth’s wig 
and Nance Oldfield’s charms could prolong the vogue of Henry V 
beyond six nights. 

It was perhaps only in the nature of things that Hill chose 
to attribute this failure of Henry V to causes other than its 
inherent defects. That it did not succeed, he held, was owing 
to the disastrous popularity of dumb show—of the senseless 
Pantomime and Harlequinade which John Rich had made the 
reigning fashion.+ At all events, he was silenced for the next 


* “ One can foretell with some accuracy,” writes Miss Brewster, “‘ what eighteenth- 
century adapters will cut out of a Shakespearean play, but only a genius akin to their 
own can conceive what they will put in.” As an instance of inane excision, she notes ! 


“‘Tarry, sweet soul, for mine; then fly abreast,” from Exeter’s account of the deaths 
of York and Suffolk (Act iv, se. 6). 
+ Hogarth satirised Rich’s “‘ dumb Faustus ” in Masquerades and Operas, 1724. 
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few years. Then, in 1731, the favour shown to Mallet’s Furydice 
and Thomson’s Sophonisba led him to remodel his tragedy of 
Eljrid under the new name of Athelwold. But the further com- 
plication of the plot and the additional characters were as power- 
less as the advocacy of Pope and Peterborough. It ran but 
three nights. Hill consequently determined to “leave the loathed 
Stage’ in the capacity of playwright; and to devote himself 
to the more congenial task of criticising its shortcomings. To 
this end he established the periodical known as the Prompter, 
1734-6. It treated of many subjects, social and literary; but 
its main haunt and region was the footlights. It has been com- 
pactly praised as being the “ best contemporary criticism of an 
interesting situation,’ to wit, the condition of the Georgian 
theatre before the advent of Garrick. Many of Hill’s theories are 
now mossed into truisms; but he was then far better informed than 
his contemporaries. Plays and players are alike dissected—the 
latter so pointedly as to provoke occasional reprisals. Cibber, 
in tragedy, is likened to “ an unjointed caterpillar,’ at which that 
impenitent veteran only laughed ; but the “solemn and deliber- 
ate’? Quin did not relish being nicknamed “ Mr. All-weight,” and 
came to undignified blows with his censor. Personalities, how- 
ever, were the exception ; and Hill’s more general arraignment of 
the incompetence and intrigues of the managers ; of the immoral 
character of the plays; of those “wild triumphs of Folly,” 
Pantomimes and Entertainments; of the stilted mouthing of 
the male actors and the lachrymose whine of the women; of the 
disorderly behaviour of the audience and the tyranny of the foot- 
man’s gallery—all these things are of the most pertinent and 
instructive kind. ‘‘ Similar opinions are scattered through the 
plays, periodicals, letters, and pamphlets of the day, but the 
Prompter’s value is that it focuses them all.’ * It deserves 
to be better known. 

Hill’s only other dramatic efforts that matter are his trans- 
lations from Voltaire. These were three in number, Zara, 1736; 
Alzira, 1736; and Merope, 1749. Zara was produced at Drury 
Lane in January 1736, and ran fourteen nights. This, for Hill, 
amounted toatriumph. His translation, it is admitted, was skilful 
and its success was secured by the acting of the leading lady, 

* Aaron Hill, p. 125. 
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the beautiful Mrs. Cibber, who had been Hill’s pupil.* In the 
“Dedication ” to the second French edition Voltaire politely 
referred to his English translator as ‘‘ M. Hill, homme de lettres, 
qui parait connaitre le thédtre mieux qu’aucun auteur anglais.” 
Voltaire’s Zaire, it is to be observed, is not without obligations 
to Shakespeare. But what concerns us here is that Hill’s adapta- 
tion of it is his best effort. A few months later he produced 
another version of Voltaire, Alzira. It ran nine nights. After 
this a difference arose between Voltaire and his English admirer; 
Voltaire had written a Mort de César (based on Shakespeare’s 
“ ouvrage monstrueux”’), and to counteract it Hill wrote the 
Roman Revenge, which was never acted during his liftime. His 
last translation or variation from Voltaire was Merope, which 
Garrick produced at Drury Lane in 1749, taking himself the part 
of Dorilas. Hill’s preface to Merope shows his altered attitude 
to Voltaire, who had prefixed to the French original a deprecia- 
tion of English tragedy. “Il semble (he said) que la méme cause 
qui prive les Anglais du génie de la peinture, et de la musique, lear 
dte aussi celui de la tragédie.” Hillretorted: ‘‘ He [Voltaire] must 
pardon me, if I am sensible that our unpolished London stage .. . 
has entertained a nobler taste of dignified simplicity than to 
deprive dramatic poetry of all that animates its passions, f 
in pursuit of a cold, starved, tame abstinence, which, from an 
affectation to shun figure, sinks to flatness; an elaborate escape 
from energy into a grovelling, wearisome, bald, barren, unalarming 
chillness of expression, that emasculates the mind instead of 
moving it.” Hill is in earnest and sees his points; but Voltaire’s 
unqualified directness is unhappily more damaging than his ad- 
versary’s clatter of epithets. 

Meropewas Hill’s last acted effort, and it is pleasant to turn 
from his fruitless projects and dramatic failures to the more 
congenial story of his many friendships. And here we must 
retrace our steps to the periodical with which some of these are 
connected. In March 1724, mainly as a charitable enterprise, 


* Zaire is one of the best of Voltaire’s tragedies; but its author also professed 
himself to be highly indebted to the “large black eyes” and Oriental elegance of 
Mile. Jeanne Gaussin. 


t Voltaire disapproved of love episodes in the most elevated tragedy. In the 
Mort de César there were no women at all. 
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he had established the Plain Dealer, a paper on the model of the 
Spectator. He had a colourless collaborator named Bond; but 
the better part of the undertaking was his own. The ostensible 
object was, as usual, “to advance learning, virtue and polite- 
ness.” In its character-sketches it closely followed its great 
predecessor, and it dealt with many similar topics, as good 
breeding, true and false art, decency, patriotism, duelling and 
phrases & double entente, into which last it, nevertheless, occa- 
sionally lapsed. On various subjects it spoke out. It dis- 
approved capital punishment as strenuously as Dickens; with 
Lady Mary advocated inoculation; but dealt lightly with 
“Woman’s Rights.” Here, however, we may leave Hill’s bio- 
grapher to speak : 


No. 69 is a paper on Woman's Rights. .. . Even Patty Amble herself was probably 
amused at her own oratory: ‘“‘ How are we represented, when none of our sex are 
permitted to sit and vote for us? Is this free government ? Is this to be subject to 
no laws but those we have first given consent to? Lither let us as a distinct body 
have a right to govern ourselves ; or admit an equal number of us to sit where laws 
are made for us. And I believe I may venture to undertake .. . that we will be 
modest enough in that case, to content ourselves with a bare negative upon all bills 
that concern us.”’ It is interesting to see a joke become in a couple of centuries a 
great political problem; no bare negative will satisfy the Patty Ambles of to-day.* 


One of the pleasantest features of the Plain Dealer is Hill’s 
frank and indeed effusive recognition of contemporary talent. 
For instance, he admired and praised Young’s Satires ; and it has 
been suggested by Young’s French biographer, Mons. Thomas— 
on no very strong evidence, it is true—that the future author of the 
Night Thoughts actually contributed to Hill’s paper. Another 
writer frequently mentioned is Pope’s ‘‘ Appius,” John Dennis, to 
whom with Gildon, Hill had dedicated The Fatal Vision. Hillhad 
evidently the greatest admiration for the untunable “Sir Longi- 
nus” as a critic, although he was perfectly alive to his defects. 
Writing to Pope in his defence he says: “‘ Neither of us would 
choose him for a friend; but none of the frailties of his temper, 
any more than the heavy formalities of his style, can prevent your 
acknowledging there is often weight in his arguments, and matter 
that deserves encouragement to be met with in his writings.” fT 
Whether Dennis and Young were allies or not, it is clear that Hill 


* Aaron Hill, p. 160, + Hill to Pope, Feb. 10, 1731. 
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appreciated the better verse and criticism of his day. He showed 
his further appreciation of poetry by his rceognition of Mallet’s 
William and Margaret, which he reprinted, professedly from a torn 
leaf of a halfpenny ballad “ Garland ” picked up on Primrose Hill ; 
and he espoused the cause of that spoiled child of misfortune, 
Richard Savage, to whose Miscellaneous Poems and Translations 
by Several Hands, 1726, he was the chief contributor. To those 
who helped him, Savage must have been a trial which it needed all 
his personal charm to overcome. Among other members of the 
Hill coterie was Thomson, in the appearance of whose Winter Hill 
actively interested himself, to be repaid by the then friendless and 
unknown author with an extravagant gratitude which Johnson 
regarded as “‘servile adulation.” ‘Then there were ladies, Pope’s 
“ Eliza,’ Mrs. Haywood (of the Secret Histories); the beautiful 
* Clio,” or ‘‘ Mira” (Miss Martha Fowke); and “Miranda” (Mrs. 
Hill)—all equally admiring and admired. Hill gushed, and 
they gushed responsive. But Hill (or “Hillarius” as he 
was affectionally called) was the leader of the band, which, 
no doubt, periodically performed, greatly to its own gratifica- 
tion, at his pleasant house in Petty France, overlooking St. 
James’s Park—the old St. James’s Park of Duck Island and the 
Canal. 

Hill’s most prolonged relations, however, were with Richardson 
and Pope. And in the case of Pope, the word “relations” 
seems more appropriate than friendship, for friendship it was 
not, at all events at the outset. In 1718 Hill wrote a poem en- 
titled The Northern Star, on that “‘ new Casar on the Russian 
throne,’ Peter the Great. By the author’s desire, Bernard 
Lintot, the publisher, submitted it informally to Pope, who 
praised it to some extent, but on political grounds deprecated 
its publication. Thereupon Hill, mortified exceedingly, printed 
the piece with an angry “ Preface to Mr. Pope,” of which Pope 


apparently took no notice. Two years later, Hill sent Pope a 
poem on The Creation, being a paraphrase of the first chapter 
of Genesis; and Pope, replying in general terms, also apologised 
for his alleged action in the matter of The Northern Star. Hill, 
completely disarmed, made profuse recantation in a second Pre- 
face, in which he said: “I look up to you with extraordinary 
comfort, as to a new constellation breaking out upon our world 
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with equal heat and brightness, and cross-spangling, as it were, 
the whole heaven of wit with your Milky Way of genius.” 

After this, things seem to have gone on swimmingly until, 
in March 1728, Hill, to his annoyance, found himself indicated 
by his initials in the second book and sixth chapter of the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus, as belonging to the group of Flying 
Fishes—‘‘ writers who now and then rise upon their fins, and 
fly out of the profund ; but their wings are soon dry, and they drop 
down to the bottom.” Hill at once retaliated in the Dadly 
Journal by splenetic verses on Pope and Swift. Matters were 
not mended by the appearance in the Dunciad, a month later, 
of the following : 

H... tried the next, but hardly snatched from sight, 
Instant buoys up, and rises into light ; 


He bears no token of the sabler streams, 
And mounts far off among the swans of Thames. 


The reference was to the discreditable diving-match of Book II, 
and, in the next edition (1729), stars replaced the “H.. .” and 
the following note was appended to the passage : 


This is an instance of the tenderness of our author. The person here intended 
wrote an angry preface against him, founded on a mistake, which he afterwards honour- 
ably acknowledged in another printed preface. Since when he fell under a second 
mistake, and abused both him and his friend. He is a writer of genius and spirit, 
though in his youth he was guilty of some pieces bordering upon bombast. Our poet 
gives him a panegyric instead of a satire, being edified beyond measure by the only 
instance he ever met with in his life of one who was much a poet confessing himself 
in an error; and has suppressed his name as thinking him capable of a second repent- 


ance. 

The above was proposed as an amende; but Hill could not 
regard it as entirely honorable. What he disliked—and very 
naturally disliked—was being included in the diving-match at 
all. His “‘ second repentance ” took the form of a pseudonymous 
Progress of Wit : a Caveat. *‘ For the Use of an Eminent Writer.” 
It was, in the main, complimentary to Pope, who figured as its 
“tuneful Alexis,” but it contained the following couplets repre- 
senting him as one who: 

Desiring, and deserving, others’ praise, 
Poorly accepts a fame he ne’er repays ; 


Unborn to cherish, sneakingly approves, 
And wants the soul to spread the worth he loves. 
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Having thus liberated his mind in rhyme, Hill wrote to Pope, 
enclosing among other things a poem by his daughter, Urania, 
aged eleven; and intimating incidentally that he had been 
pained by the note in the Dunciad. Pope replied in his usual 
equivocal way. The note was really a panegyric, though he was 
not the writer of it. And then he, on his part, professed to be 
hurt by the charge in the Caveat (which he of course associated with 
Hill), that he neglected to cherish or befriend men of merit. Hill 
rejoined by a long letter in which he undoubtedly scored, as, being 
more straightforward and sincere than his correspondent, he was 
bound to do. Pope’s answer to this was unsatisfactory ; but 
he accompanied it by a peace-offering in the form of a copy of 
the Odyssey for ‘“‘ Miss Urania.” In a further letter Hill sent 
Pope a poem to criticise, and Pope complied. He evidently 
feared Hill; and henceforth substituted the mask of friendship 
for open hostility. Hill’s copious communications must have 
been a terrible infliction ; but it was an infliction to be endured. 
And endure it Pope did—with mute intervals—for some eight 
years, his last printed letter being dated 1738. It involved him 
in more than one discreditable side issue: and, what was worse, 
condemned him to the criticism and re-criticism of Athelwold 
and Cesar, into which ordeal Bolingbroke was also inveigled by 
their energetic author. It is pitiable to think of Bolingbroke and 
Pope giving their nights and days to the Roman Revenge. And 
during most of the time Hill dangled over Pope’s head a never- 
completed Essay on Propricty and Impropriety, in Design, 
Thought, and Expression, illustrated by Examples in both Kinds 
from the Writings of Mr. Pope, a performance in which Pope 
was acute enough to guess that the improprieties might be far 
more trying than the proprieties. The pact, it is clear, was 
always hollow. Each distrusted the other; and there are 
passages in Hill’s letters to Richardson after Pope’s death which 
show unmistakably that Hill’s enthusiasm for Pope as a writer had 
many reservations, and a substratum of lingering resentment. 
The Pope correspondence ceased in 1739, probably because 
—as Mr. Courthope conjectures—Pope was “ tired out with the 
length of his penance.” The catastrophe was perhaps precipi- 
tated by Pope’s receipt from Hill of a nine-page analysis, not of 
any work by Hill] himself, but of Thomson’s Agamemnon, on which 
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Pope’s criticism was invited. Pope promised compliance ; but— 
though he continued to send polite messages to Hill by third 
parties—“ the rest is silence.’ Meanwhile, a year or two earlier, 
Hill had found a more ‘‘ corresponding” friend in Richardson, 
soon to be the author of Pamela. The two men suited each other. 
Both were letter-writers; both were valetudinarians; both 
delighted to discuss the relative virtues of tar-water and oak- 
tincture. Better still, there was no rivalry between them. 
Hill was not a fictionist ; and Richardson, save in those hymns 
of Pamela (where he altered the Paméla of Sidney and Pope 
to Paméla) no verseman. Hill, when he admired, was certainly 
not lukewarm; and Richardson—as his old friend Johnson said 
—‘‘ would not be content to sail down the stream of reputation 
without longing to taste the froth from every stroke of the oar.” 
The acquaintance must have begun about 1736, but it was 
not until 1738 that it became confirmed, that being the year 
in which, after some mutabilities of fortune, Hill took up his 
abode at Plaistow in Essex. His wife had died as far back as 
1731, her death eliciting a more than usually cordial letter from 
Pope ; but he was accompanied into his retreat by Urania, Minerva, 
and Astrea. Of Julius Cesar, little is recorded, but it seems 
clear that he was not a son of whom his father could be 
proud. 

Plaistow, though then a pleasant rural village, did not prove 
desirable as a residence. The house was large and old, with a 
shady, well-grown garden; but Hill’s chief object for the future, 
besides literature, was the revival of his former dream of grape- 
growing in England. He planted “near a hundred thousand 
French vines”? ; but the experiment did not succeed. We hear 
of a bottle of wine sent to Richardson ; but what Richardson said 
of it we do not hear. Clearly, it can scarcely have reached the 
standard of “common Sabine;” and Hill might have added, 
more literally than Horace : 

Mea nec Falernae 


Temperant vites neque Formiani 
Pocula colles— 


for he was surprised at his work by an ague, a visitation which 
soon ceased to be surprising. Plaistow was discovered to have 
a“ moist, malignant Air,” and, in such conditions, the planning 
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of new groves and grottos, to say nothing of vineyards, must have 
gradually palled. 

On December 8, 1740, Richardson sent his friend the first 
two volumes of Pamela, for the kind acceptance of Minerva and 
Astrea. Urania, by this time, had become the wife of a Mr. 
Johnson. Whether they guessed the authorships or not, both 
father and daughters were enraptured. “ Who could have 
dreamed,” Hill wrote afterwards, in a letter incorporated with 
the introduction to the second edition, ‘“‘ who could have dreamed 
he should find, under the modest disguise of a novel, all the soul 
of religion, good breeding, discretion, good-nature, wit, fancy, 
fine thought and morality ? . . . It has witchcraft in every page 
of it; but it is the witchcraft of passion and meaning.” Ina 
later letter to Mallet he said prophetically: ‘“‘I am much mis- 
taken in the promise of his [ Richardson’s] genius, or Pamela ... 
is but the dawning of the day he is to give us.” As to the young 
ladies, they were transported. In July 1741, the flattered little 
printer invited them to Salisbury Court ; and in October of the 
same year, they are still persistently preaching the merits of 
Pamela and Pamela’s author. 

Hill extended his admiration to the second part of Pamela, 
a view in which he has few followers ; and he even wished to 
have the “sweet charmer’s life ” stretched to a fifth and sixth 
volume. During the progress of the forthcoming Clarissa, he is 
repeatedly consulted ; and he made many practical suggestions, 
some of which his too-sensitive friend found extremely embar- 
rassing. Finally, he allowed himself to be entrapped into the 
hopeless task (afterwards performed by E. 8. Dallas) of abridging 
the “large, still Book.” He worked at eight or nine letters with 
such good will that Richardson computed he would reduce the 
whole by two-thirds—a reduction to which the unhappy author, 
however conscious of his own redundancy, could by no means 
reconcile himself. For a time a coolness ensued, for which 
Hill was certainly not to blame ; and cordiality was only restored 
when the first volumes of the printed novel threw the whole family 
into raptures. Henceforth Hill wisely confined himself to praise, 
which was prolonged to the close. “ Ihave three girls around me,” 
he wrote in November—‘ Each a Separate Volume in her hand, 
and all their Eyes like a wet flower in April! ” 
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The enthusiasm of Minerva and Astrea for Clarissa so in- 
toxicated Richardson that he was unwise enough to solicit their 
sentiments on the then-recently issued Tom Jones (1749), which 
“ Piece,’ he pretended, he had found “neither Leisure nor 
Inclination” toread. They complied with commendable alacrity, 
and in perfect good faith. They discovered in that “ coarse- 
titled’ book (as Richardson called it) “a double Merit, both 
of Head, and Heart.’ They praised its construction. They 
held that the events of the fable “rewarded Sincerity, punished 
and exposed Hypocrisy, showed Pity and Benevolence in amiable 
lights, and Avarice and Brutality in very despicable ones.” * 
In short, they blessed when they should have cursed. This was 
too much for their “honoured friend at Fulham,’ to whom 
laudation of his rival was gall and wormwood; and the nettled 
asperity of his rejoinder drew fresh tears from the fine eyes 
of the too-frank young ladies, who were scandalised at having 
exposed themselves to the suspicion of approving “a Work 
of Hvil Tendency.” Nevertheless they stood to their guns so far 
as to trust that, on better consideration, Mr. Richardson might 
come to detect “a Thread of Moral Meaning” in the peccant 
volumes. Richardson watered off into a vague engagement to 
“bestow a Reading ” on them, should opportunity offer. And this 
is the last we hear of Minerva and Astrea—those “ Girls of an 
untittering Disposition.’ Aaron Hill himself died in the following 
year, February 8, 1750, “ at the instant of the Earthquake,” and 
the day before a benefit performance of Merope, which, probably 
through Mallet, had been commanded by Frederick, Prince of 
Wales. He had been ailing for some time. But “ malice 
domestic”? and “foreign levy,’ in the shape of troublesome 
relatives and tedious Chancery suits, had detained him too long 
in the “ terrible marsh-pit ”’—as Richardson called it—of Plaistow; 
and doubtless shortened his life. He was buried, like his wife, 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Of his projects and his plays enough has been said. Of his 
poetry there is little to add, and it would be useless to enumerate 


* Miss Brewster prints the entire epistle, though not, she admits, as the discoverer 
of it. It was first made use of with other Hill letters, in the present writer’s Fielding 
(“‘ Men of Letters’ Series), 1883. It is one of the most arresting items in the voluminous 
{but alas! not luminous !) Richardson correspondence at South Kensington, 
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mere titles. He adventured in many kinds: epic, satiric, 
pindaric, lyric. But neither Gideon nor The Fanciad, neither 
The Northern Star nor The Art of Acting, has earned for their 
writer distinction enough to give him a place in Mr. Courthope’s 
History of English Poetry or the comprehensive selections of 
Mr. Humphry Ward. In dictionaries of quotations he figures 
as the author of a well-known quatrain : 


Tenderhearted stroke a nettle 

And it stings you, for your pains ; 
Grasp it, like a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains— 


(which also illustrates his fancy for italics). Hill was a gentleman 
by birth and bearing, and this is more than can be said for some 
of his contemporaries of the pen. He deserves to be remembered 
as the introducer of Handel to the English operatic stage ; as an 
earnest advocate of reform when the English theatre was more 
than ordinarily misruled and misguided; and as an effective 
soldier of English literature at the critical moment when the 
dominion of letters was passing from the Patron to the Public. 
He also merits mention as the adapter of the tragedies of Voltaire, 
who, being a past-master in lucidity, should have taught him. that 
the adjective is the enemy of the noun. Even Richardson found 
his dear friend’s periods ‘‘ too munificently adorned.” 
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STATE REGISTRATION AND RURAL 
NURSING 


On March 3 Dr. Chapple introduced a Bill “to regulate the 
qualifications of trained nurses and to provide for their regis- 
tration.” In so doing he went out of his way to make a gratuitous 
and unfair attack upon the London Hospital, for which he was 
twice checked by the Speaker. Such an exhibition of animus 
against an institution to which thousands of persons in all classes 
owe a debt of gratitude is hardly calculated to inspire confidence 
in his impartiality or judgment ; but, leaving the defence of that 
well-known hospital in the hands of those most competent to 
speak, it is here desired to draw attention to the reasons assigned 
for the introduction of the measure, and to the effect it might 
have on nursing in the agricultural and rural districts in England. 

The reasons for advocating registration as put forward by 
Dr. Chapple and others are mainly three: namely, that women 
disguise themselves as nurses for nefarious purposes, thereby 
bringing disgrace upon uniforms of which those entitled to wear 
them are justly proud ; that there is a shortage of nurses ; and 
that many women are employed as nurses who have had less than 
the three years training exacted by the majority of great 
hospitals. 

The first is an admitted evil, the second an admitted mis- 
fortune, but it has not been shown how registration would 
remedy either the evil or the misfortune. The third is an ad- 
mitted fact, but, in the eyes of many persons interested in nursing 
the poor, neither an evil nor a misfortune. It would be an evil 
and a misfortune if such nursing were restricted by legislation. 

As regards the abuse of uniforms. How could this be pre- 


vented by registration? Would the unwary victims who are 
VOL, LXIII 30 
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80 easily entrapped by sirens suddenly develop such prudence as 
to insist on proof of registration before accompanying the woman 
who addresses them? If the uniform is to be protected it would 
be necessary to register not so much the nurse as the dress, or 
rather dresses, for all institutions could hardly be persuaded 
to adopt the same—then are nurses in training not to wear them 
till the expiration of the sacred three years? and, above all, 
will it surpass the wit of woman to devise a misleading garb 
sufficiently like that of a nurse or Sister of Charity without in- 
fringing the sealed pattern? By all means let the police arrest 
women, whether dressed as nurses or not, who decoy girls under 
false pretences, and let them be punished with the utmost 
rigour of the law, but it is impossible to see how registration 
would help the matter, nor does the Bill so much as refer to 
the uniform. 

For shortage of nurses the remedy proposed is a singularly 
strange one. We have lately heard of a shortage of officers in 
the Army and Navy, and in order to obtain more recruits side- 
doors have been opened to give a chance to likely youths who have 
not been able to come up to the heretofore accepted standards of 
examination. For the shortage of nurses an exactly opposite 
policy is suggested. Instead of facilitating entrance into the 
profession this is to be further restricted, the apparent object 
being to exclude not only those who have failed to reach a certain 
standard of proficiency, but all who have not spent a given time 
in attaining such a standard. 

It is asserted that the shortage occurs because women hesi- 
tate to enter a profession of which the status is not sufficiently 
high, but not a shadow of proof is adduced for this assertion. 
Miss Liickes, the experienced matron of the London Hospital, 
with far more probability attributes the deficiency first to “ the 
elementary failure of hospitals and nurse-training schools to 
provide suitable accommodation for a proper supply of proba- 
tioners ” ; and, secondly, to the “‘ ever-increasing need of more 


nurses in directions which did not formerly exist ’’ ; for instance, 
in the Colonies, as health missioners and infant life protectors, 
and in many similar positions. Moreover, it is within the know- 
ledge of those of us who can look back over two or three genera- 
tions that trained nurses are employed in private families to an 
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extent formerly quite unknown. In my young days when we 
fell victims to childish ailments or fractured arms and legs, we 
were nursed back to health by mothers, old-fashioned children’s 
nurses, and kindly servants, but no one thought of invoking any 
outside aid except that of the doctor. Now the modern child and 
the modern surgeon in conjunction have evolved a series of 
modern maladies in addition to the accidents of those dark days, 
and the trained nurse periodically appears as a matter of course 
in every self-respecting household. She is a valuable inmate, but 
this constant demand for her services intensifies the “ shortage ” 
elsewhere. 

The certain failure of the provisions of the present Bill to 
prevent fraud and to increase the supply is however unimportant 
in comparison with the injury which it threatens to the cause 
of nursing the poor throughout the country by its third underly- 
ing and indeed avowed aim, namely, to prevent the recognition 
of nurses with less than three years training. 

Here are the words of the Bill. After explaining the con- 
stitution of the council which is to conduct registration, and 
providing for the registration of existing nurses under certain 
conditions during the first three years, it continues : 

** At the expiration of the said term of three years any person 
who claims to be registered under this Act shall be entitled to 
be so registered, provided that such person has had not less than 
three years training under a definite curriculum prescribed by 
the council in the wards of a hospital or hospitals approved of by 
the council or” in certain other institutions under the Local 
Government Board, Admiralty, or Army Council. 

The various objections to the principle of State registration 
have been ably dealt with by experts from Miss Nightingale 
downwards, and have been exhaustively set forth by Lord Knuts- 
ford in pamphlet form and in letters and speeches. Here it is 
only desired to call attention to the inevitable results in rural 
districts of such legislation as is now proposed. 

It is true that Dr. Chapple stated in his speech that the Bill 
“did not interfere with nursing as carried on at present,” but 
it is hard to reconcile such a statement with his further remarks 
that “‘ the necessary curriculum should extend over three years,” 
and that his Bill would make the present system of the London 
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Hospital impossible. Moreover, a commonplace of advocates of 
State registration is that harm is done to the poor by sending 
among them inadequately trained nurses. 

It is therefore worth considering the actual operations of the 
nursing societies now carrying on their work in the United 
Kingdom. 

These are numerous and various but outside hospitals and 
nursing homes the best known agencies are the Cottage Benefit 
Nursing Association, commonly known as the Holt-Ockley 
System and Queen Victoria’s Jubilee Institute for Nurses. In 
addition to these there are large numbers of district and village 
nurses employed by county federations and local associations. 

The best idea of the Holt-Ockley System can be gleaned 
from an account written by Mrs. Edgar Dugdale in the Daily 
Mail of January 25, 1912. After referring to the dearth of 
efficient nurses for the poor thirty years previously she says: 
“ First in the field were the district nurses going from house to 
house through the slums where the need for them was greatest. . . 
Overcrowding is always one of the greatest of their difficulties. 
But when the idea arose of bringing the nurses within reach of 
the country poor it became clear at once that here the trouble 
would often be not overcrowding but over-solitude. The nurse 
needed here is a woman of the cottage class, who will live in the 
cottage while required, who is accustomed to its ways, who can 
not only nurse the patient, but will attend to the house-work 
and cooking if it is the mother of the family who is laid up.” 

This system was started with one association working in 
fifteen parishes round Ockley in 1883. At the time Mrs. Dugdale 
wrote it had 147 branches and had trained 2000 nurses. These 
nurses receive a course of instruction for four or six months in 
dressing wounds, bandaging, poulticing, &c.; in the use of 
the clinical thermometer and other apparatus needed in illness, 
in moving and lifting the sick and preventing bedsores, in invalid 
cookery and general hygiene, and in the proper care of maternity 
cases. Midwifery requires a separate and additional course, and 
midwives must be registered according to the requirements of the 
Central Midwives’ Board. 

It is specifically laid down by the Cottage’ Benefit (Holt- 
Ockley) Nursing Association that the instruction shall not extend 
to assisting at serious operations or such surgical cases as could 
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not be properly treated in a labourer’s cottage. It is often over- 
looked, but should not be forgotten, that the patients for whom 
these nurses are intended are almost invariably removed to a 
hospital in cases of serious illness or accident. In the cottage 
the woman who will help all round is more generally welcome 
than the very highly trained nurse. The latter is badly needed 
in the hospital, the former in the home. 

A typical association run on Holt-Ockley lines is the 
Heythrop Nursing Association in Oxfordshire now nearing the 
close of its twenty-second year. It nurses eleven villages with 
anormal staff of eight nurses. From March 1913 to March 1914 
these women nursed 105 cases, living in the cottages, doing cottage 
work and sharing cottage fare. Of these cases sixty-two were 
confinements, and among the others were comprised pneumonia, 
diphtheria, typhoid, and congestion of the lungs. The local 
doctor bears testimony to the excellence of the nurses, and to 
the great improvement in the cottages where they have resided, 
windows open, meals tidily set out, children in better order. 

The Stratton Audley Association in the same county employs 
district nurses who visit, but do not reside in, the cottages, but 
a resident nurse can be provided on application. Here also the 
doctors certify that they have always been perfectly satisfied with 
the nurses—in fact they say that they could not get on without 
them. 

An important feature in associations of this description, 
whether employing Holt-Ockley or district nurses, is the ‘‘ com- 
mittee lady.” Nurses are not left unaided and without super- 
vision, but in each village covered by the association there is a 
committee lady whose duties are, to collect the very small sub- 
scriptions or fees paid by the patients, to give notice to the 
secretary when a nurse is required, to visit the cottage where 
she is employed during her residence there in order to ascertain 
that the nurse is doing her duty and is properly treated, and also 
in some cases to give any extra assistance which may be required. 
Therefore, the work of such associations brings not only nursing 
but outside interest to the bedside of the sufferer. 

The large and officially recognised Queen Victoria Jubilee 
Institute for Nurses has done splendid work among the poor for 
nearly a quarter of a century. Incorporated by Royal Charter 
in September 1889, and endowed by Queen Victoria with £70,000 
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the Jubilee offerings of the women of Great Britain and Ireland, 
its objects, as stated in the Charter are “ the training, support 
and maintenance of women to act as nurses for the sick poor, and 
the establishment (if thought proper) of a home or homes for 
such nurses, and generally the promotion and _ provision of 
improved means for nursing the sick poor.” 

Supplementary funds have been contributed and sums 
specially raised in Ireland and Scotland have been assigned to 
work in those countries. ‘The English Council has now at 
its disposal an income of £10,000 a year, the greater part of 
which is devoted to the training and inspection of Queen’s nurses, 
The qualifications of a Queen’s nurse include not less than three 
years hospital training, six months experience in a district 
nursing home, and if the nurse is to be employed in midwifery, 
she must satisfy the requirements of the Central Midwives’ Board 
and be certified under the Midwives Act of 1902. 

Since the institute requires three years hospital training, 
it is accepted by the promoters of the Nurses’ Registration Bill, 
and among the twenty-one persons who are to form the first 
council it is proposed to include a nurse appointed by the Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Institute. 

It should, however, be noted that the official pamphlet issued by 
the Institute states that ‘‘as district work extended from urban to 
rural places, it was found that in many country districts there 
was neither work nor funds to justify the engagement of a Queen’s 
nurse, and yet there existed a great want of care for ordinary 
ailments and chronic cases.” 

The institute is therefore ready to affiliate county nursing 
associations employing both Queen’s nurses and village nurses 
under the general superintendence of a Queen’s nurse. Village 
nurses employed by affiliated associations must be certified 
midwives and have had (a) if possible, twelve months, but in 
no case less than nine months district and midwifery training ; 
or (b) approved hospital training, to be followed by not less 
than three months approved district training. Thus it will be 
seen that, though based on the three years training system, 
the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute frankly acknowledges that 
different conditions require a different provision of nursing. 

As regards County Associations or Federations, these have been 
formed in most parts of England and Wales, whether affiliated 
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to the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute or working on independent 
lines. Among the latter the Oxfordshire Nursing Federation may 
be taken as a fair specimen, not as claiming any superiority over 
others, but as embracing a county essentially rural, and as akin 
in its methods and regulations to federations in other similar 
counties. 

The original idea was to invite the various nursing associations 
already existing in Oxfordshire to federate for mutual aid, to 
help in starting others in neglected areas, and to act as a medium 
between the associations and the County Council, whose tech- 
nical education committee is willing to make grants towards 
training expenses when assured that the money will be properly 
utilised. From the outset the federation disclaimed any in- 
tention of interfering with the system preferred in any given 
district, and it is ready to affiliate associations working on the 
Holt-Ockley, District nurse, Jubilee nurse, or other approved 
system. In the case of district nurses the federation at present 
endeavours to provide six months general training, six months 
midwifery, and three months special district training, about 
equivalent to the Queen Victoria Jubilee Institute standard for a 
village nurse. Thirty-three associations have so far been affiliated, 
and about twelve more are working independently in the county, 

The great majority of the affiliated associations in Oxfordshire 
employ district nurses, but a few have either the Holt-Ockley or 
both Holt-Ockley and visiting nurses. The federation honorary 
secretary does not know of any Queen’s nurses employed in the 
county at present. One large parish which used to have a Queen’s 
nurse has lately made a change. The truth is that these agri- 
cultural villages and small townships cannot afford such highly 
trained nurses, and they are not easy to obtain. At a conference 
of Associations affiliated to the Jubilee Institute lately held in 
London the general superintendent is reported to have said: 
‘ Nurses were ambitious people, and when she had nurses coming 
to her and complaining, ‘I have had two burning cases, two 
babies and one bad leg, and I want something better’ she felt 
much sympathy with them.” Exactly—and this partly explains 
the increasing difficulty which she further pointed out of inducing 
nurses to undertake district work at all, The obvious moral 
would appear to be to grade, not to standardise, nursing and 
nurses, to employ highly trained nurses in hospitals and ip 
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localities where “ interesting’’ and difficult cases are likely to 
present themselves, and to endeavour, which also is no easy 
matter, to provide “ burns, babies, and bad Jegs ” with a sufficient 
supply of the humbler but still efficient class of nurse, and to 
utilise to the full the supervision and assistance of philanthropic 
people throughout the country who will devote time and money 
to the cause. 

It should be added that in Oxfordshire midwives working 
under the federation are inspected by the county superintendent 
appointed by the County Council, and, acting as health visitor, 
she also superintends those of the association nurses who under- 
take the health inspection of schools. This is at present the 
case in nearly half the elementary schools in Oxfordshire, and the 
results are so satisfactory that, at the request of the Elementary 
Education Committee, a scheme for covering the whole area of 
the county is in preparation. Some similar arrangement probably 
obtains in most agricultural counties. 

Space forbids more than this very fragmentary account of 
rural nursing—it entirely omits the work done by district nurses 
connected with cottage hospitals and similar agencies—but 
enough has been said to indicate the vast network of associa- 
tions and societies to-day spread over the United Kingdom 
and having for their object the care of the sick poor in their own 
homes. Now the proposal for State registration has excited 
apprehension in the minds of many persons whose views, even 
if their alarm should be premature, deserve consideration. Miss 
Whitmore Jones, for instance, an organising secretary of the 
Cottage Benefit Nursing Association, who has spent much of 
her life in the cause of cottage nursing, writes: ‘‘ A system of 
State registration on a three-year training basis would kill our 
nursing associations and would be a disaster for country people.” 

The Bill now before Parliament appears to go either too far 
or not far enough. 

The real evil connected with the nursing profession is not 
the employment of nurses with comparatively short training so 
long as the extent of their training is known, and they are only put 
to do the work for which they are qualified. The evil for whicha 
remedy is sorely needed is the multiplication of so-called Nursing 
Homes, some of which are merely houses of ill-fame in disguise, 
while others make high charges and are altogether inefficient 
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both in nursing and in household arrangements. The provisions 
of the present Bill would not touch the former, and would affect 
the latter very slightly if at all. The utmost which could result 
would be that the head of one of these inferior homes would gain 
an additional chance of misleading the public if she could advertise 
herself as a registered nurse. She might have just scraped 
through her three years training and subsequent examination, 
while otherwise quite unqualified to conduct such an establish- 
ment, and under the guise of probationers she could staff it with 
any failures whom she could “run on the cheap.” If a measure 
could be framed by which any nursing homes carried on for 
private profit had to be registered and possibly made liable to 
inspection, this might be of practical benefit to the community. 
It is not suggested that such homes should be compelled to employ 
any particular class of nurse, but the proprietors might be obliged 
to declare how many patients they were prepared to receive, and 
how many nurses, with what sort of certificates, they employed to 
attend uponthem. This would at least give medical men and the 
friends of invalids some means of gauging the advantages offered. 

As at present advised all that the Bill is prepared to do with 
a large amount of machinery is to place a number of names of 
qualified women upon the register and to leave every one else out 
in the cold. If this is really the intention, and if it is, as asserted, 
not proposed to interfere with any present nursing, the whole 
proceeding seems rather superfluous ; but if the underlying design 
is, as is generally suspected, ultimately to render it illegal to 
employ any but registered nurses, then the friends of the country 
poor would plead earnestly for full consideration of the position 
before any decisive step is taken. 

If Parliament in its wisdom decides that nurses must be 
registered we would in any case deprecate a hard-and-fast rule 
by which only women with three years training should be so 
distinguished. Surely, some kind of register or directory could 
be devised which would include the names of all respectable 
nurses holding certificates with the place and length of training 
and the class of certificate held. This would give honour where 
honour is due, would enable those desiring to engage nurses to 
judge of the qualifications of applicants, and yet would not drive 
the humbler, but still capable, toiler from her corner of this 
vast field. M. E. Jersey 
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SPIDERS are far more numerous than the average person would 
suppose ; in Great Britain alone we have about 550 species, yet 
of these only two are really familiar objects to every one—the 
Tlouse spider (Zegenaria domestica) who is responsible for the 
thick sheet-like webs that fill up the neglected corners of our 
house, and the Garden spider (Epéira diademata) whose wheel-like 
snare, dew-laden in the early morning, is one of the most beautiful 
objects of the garden and hedgerow. Most invertebrate animals 
are classed as insects by the ordinary person, though science 
shudders at such crude treatment ; however, it is excusable to 
mistake spiders for insects, as though this is scarcely a compliment 
to spiders since they have a higher and more complex organisation, 
yet they do belong to the same sub-kingdom and may be regarded 
in the light of cousins. The order to which spiders belong is known 
as Aranee, and some of the differences between araneads and 
insects are easy enough to remember. One very simple difference 
is the fact that no true insect possesses more than three pairs of 
legs ; now a spider has four pairs, and this in inself is sufficient 
to prove it outside the pale of insect life. Then the body of most 
insects is divided into three distinct parts, 7.e.the head, thorax, 
and abdomen, but in the araneads the body has only two divisions, 
the head and thorax being fused into one piece called the cephalo- 
thorax. The eyes of a spider are simple, and may be two, four, 
six or eight in number ; in British species the number of eyes is 
always six or eight, usually the latter. We do not know much 
about the senses of spiders, but with regard to their eyesight 
certain broad statements may be safely made. In the hunting 
and jumping spiders who make no web, but either run their prey 
to earth in open chase or else stalk it cautiously before springing, 
the sense of sight is well developed ; their eyes are often large 
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and brilliant, and sometimes placed on little turrets or tubercles 
raised above the level of the cephalothorax, which gives them a 
wider range of vision. Sight is not highly developed in those 
sedentary individuals who rely on their snares for the capture of 
prey, and their eyes frequently show a dull glazed appearance and 
are small in size ; but though their vision is not keen, their sense 
of touch is extremely fine. 

As regards their intelligence I cannot speak with much 
authority from personal experience. I have succeeded in taming 
a few individuals, but only by the expenditure of much patience 
and perseverance. A spider has no idea of the value of time, and 
the person who would secure their confidence must possess an 
almost unlimited stock of patience, otherwise it is simply waste of 
time to attempt the task. It is true that hunger may compel 
them to become tame (7.e. to accept insects that are offered 
them) if they are shut up without any natural supply of food, but 
when one leaves them free and only supplements their ordinary 
diet it takes a long time before they lose their suspiciousness. 
I remember on one occasion sitting motionless for nearly three 
hours, holding a fly within tempting reach of a house spider. It 
was almost touching her, but she was too wary a creature to seize 
a fly whose wings were held in a pair of pincers without much 
cautious thought first. Eventually the frantic kicks of the fly 
proved too much for her, and she gripped it fiercely in a death 
embrace. I finally got her so tame that she would run out from 
her nest and take the flies directly [dropped them into her web, 
or even accept them from the pincers. Nor would she trouble to 
retreat to her nest when having sucked a fly dry I removed its 
shrivelled body from the snare : so little was she frightened. As 
the autumn advanced and flies became scarce I thought I would 
try to feed her on raw meat and thus save myself time and 
trouble. I took a piece of meat about the size of a fly’s body, 
and attached to it the legs, wings and head of a fly that I had 
previously killed and cut up for this purpose. I was rather 
pleased with the effect of my sham insect and dropped it on to 
the web with all the confidence of ignorance ; I felt so sure of 
the success awaiting my experiment. The spider accustomed to 
true flies being offered her ran out of her retreat at once, but 
stopped short at a distance of about an inch from the sham fly, 
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wavered for one instant, and then returned to her nest. For three 
successive days I continued to drop into her snare at frequent 
intervals these pieces of dressed up meat, but she was never again 
deceived into leaving her nest to investigate them at closer 
quarters : whether she detected the fraud by sight or by smell 
I had no means of telling. I experimented in the same way with 
two other spiders of the same species, but they proved equally 
difficult to deceive, and unfortunately I continued the experiments 
for so long (hoping that in time they might make up their minds 
to taste this new kind of prey) that they completely lost their 
trust in me, and would not afterwards take the real flies I gave 
them. As it had cost me much time and trouble to win their 
confidence I was rather vexed with myself for over-taxing it, 
more especially as I never regained it again. I found the orb- 
weavers impossible to tame; as often as not they refused to 
touch the flies I threw into their webs, and I could never induce 
them to take one from the pincers. 

The life of the Garden spider may be taken as typical of that 
of the whole orb-weaving family. In the autumn the female 
spider lays from 500 to 800 eggs, which do not hatch out till the 
following spring. No sooner do the young ones escape from the 
egg cocoon than they cluster together in an intricate jumble of 
legs and bodies, spinning round their common mass a covering of 
fine silk. Here they remain for about a week until an awakening 
desire to see life causes them to unroll and disperse in all directions 
but their legs will not take them far enough from their birthplace, 
so each spider commences operations for an aerial flight. Facing 
the wind and standing on the tips of its eight legs, the little spider 
raises its abdomen and emits a thread or two of finest gossamer. 
So delicate are these threads that the faintest current of air is 
sufficient to draw them out, and the spider, when it feels the 
required degree of tension, leaves go with its feet, and is carried 
up into the air. Spiders travel thus for considerable distances, 
and at some height from the ground; they are not, however, 
altogether at the mercy of the wind, at any rate on calm 
days, for if they want to drop to earth again they pull in 
the floating threads with their feet, and as the lines shorten 
they gradually sink down. This “ ballooning” habit is not 


by any means confined to the orb-weavers, but is a general 
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practice among young spiders of all species and ensures their 
wide distribution. 

The baby spider makes a perfect web from the beginning; it 
is a matter of instinct and requires no practice. Intricate as the 
process is the spider can make it in the dark, and there is every 
reason to suppose that sight has nothing to do with its construction, 
the sense of touch taking its place. I remember when I first 
began to interest myself in spiders I was very anxious to watch 
one of them spinning its web, but I had no idea at what time they 
generally started to work. I knew they were nearly all finished 
by the time I was out in the morning, so I rather naively concluded 
that they made them during the night. I therefore destroyed the 
web of one old spider who lived in a corner of my window, and 
determined to sit up all night, so as to catch her at her weaving. 
About every half-hour I peeped behind the blind, carefully 
shading the light of the candle in order not to disturb her should 
she be engaged upon her task. The night seemed interminable, 
and the old spider huddled up in her corner gave no sign of life 
till about 6 A.M., when, disturbed perhaps by my constant visits, 
she ran away out of the window. 

In medieval times both the webs and the bodies of spiders 
were supposed to cure certain diseases, and some of these super- 
stitions are still current. I well remember as a child being told 
to look in a grandfather clock to see if there were any cobwebs 
there, since one was needed as a cure for ear-ache ; I scraped 
out the required cobweb, which was placed in the sufferer’s ear, 
but I do not recollect that it had any beneficial result! Still, 
superstitions die hard. 

A spider’s appetite is not easily appeased, but when we 
remember that she has to lay some hundreds of eggs, to enclose 
them in a cocoon involving yards of silk, and constantly to rebuild 
her snare, all of which material is made from the digested food- 
stufis ; and also to maintain her own vitality, it is not so surprising 
that her appetite should be insatiable. Spiders build a silken 
nest close to their snare, connecting the two by a stout cable along 
which they can run. When at rest they stay in this retreat, 
keeping one claw on the cable, which immediately tells them of 
any capture, the vibrations of the web being transmitted along the 
cable ; moreover, their sense of touch is so fine that they can tell 
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the whereabouts of the insect from the vibrations alone. When 
a fly impinges on the web the spider dashes down from her nest 
and seizes the luckless victim, who is quickly paralysed by her 
poisonous bite. If it is a large insect, such as a wasp or bee, she 
approaches it cautiously, keeping at a safe distance while she 
throws sprays of silk over the hapless creature, who, becoming 
completely entangled in the mesh, is powerless to use its sting or 
protect itself in any way. When the capture is made good the 
spider avoids the tail end with its fatal weapon, but sucks the 
creature dry from its head extremity. Sometimes she does not 
feel competent to deal with these insects, and then if they blunder 
into her web, sooner than have the snare torn by their struggles, 
she herself bites the threads which hold them and so liberates her 
prisoners. 

Among the orb-weavers the males are not often seen ; though 
their actual number is probably only slightly less than that of the 
females—at all events during the mating season. When young 
the spiders of both sexes make perfect webs, but the males on 
reaching maturity seem to lose the art, only spinning a small snare 
composed of a few rambling lines of no very fixed design. They 
become nomadic in their habits, and their life is one of short 
duration. 

Roughly speaking spiders may be divided into two groups— 
the sedentary spiders who spin a snare for the capture of their 
prey, and the roving spiders who employ other methods for 
obtaining food. To this last class belong the jumping and wolf 
spiders, both of whom present features of considerable interest. 
The jumping spiders are an important family, numbering several 
thousand species, but they do not show to advantage in temperate 
climates: their home isin tropical countries, where they attain a 
metallic glory of colouring which can vie with the brilliance of the 
humming birds. The eyesight of these spiders is very keen, and it 
is a curious fact that certain species can alter the colour of their 
eyes by a movement of the internal mechanism. Our best known 
English species, the Zebra spider (Salticus scenicus), is only a 
quarter of an inch long, and the black, grey, and white hairs with 
which it is clothed are arranged in oblique stripes, hence its 
popular name. Of its eight eyes, the anterior four are of great 
size and brilliance ; they are worth studying under the microscope, 
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when their deep sea-green colour is revealed and the fringe of 
coloured hairs which surround them. The jumping spiders make 
no snare, but stalk their prey, and then spring upon it after the 
manner ofa tiger. Jremember one night at dinner watching with 
interest a Zebra spider which had fallen on the table from a vase 
of flowers, stalk a small insect who had descended from a similar 
eminence, and was wandering aimlessly about the snowy wastes 
of the tablecloth. These spiders can run with ease on a smooth 
perpendicular surface which a Garden spider would find it im- 
possible to scale. An examination of their feet will disclose a 
difference of structure which accounts for the fact. The orb- 
weaver’s foot is armed with three claws which are toothed and 
form an admirable means for guiding and manipulating a thread 
of silk, or clinging to any rough surface ; as a rope walker she 
cannot be surpassed, but Nature has provided her with no arrange- 
ment by which she can run on a smooth surface. Now the foot 
of the jumping spider besides two claws possesses a curious pad 
of hairs known as the scopula: these hairs are hollow, club- 
shaped and provided with an adhesive material by means of which 
the spider finds itself as much at home on a polished perpendicular 
surface as when it is on the ground. It is among the jumping 
spiders that the remarkable ‘‘ love dances” of the males take 
place. In our little Zebra spider the male executes a primitive 
kind of dance before the female, but in certain tropical species the 
dance is far more intricate and interesting. The males pirouette 
and twist and pose before the female, striking elegant attitudes and 
endeavouring to win her favour by showing off their brilliant 
colours. The wolf spiders are another important family, and they 
vary considerably in their habits. Some are quite nomadic, 
roving all day and camping at night under a stone or any other 
shelter which chances to be handy; others dig a rough tunnel in 
the ground to which they return with their booty after each 
hunting forage, but they do not seem to live for any length of time 
inthe same place. All the largest members of the group, however, 
dig pérmanent burrows, spending some time and trouble on the 
excavation which is lined with silk and often surmounted by an 
earthen wall or turret. They never range far from their home, 
but spend most of their time in the mouth of the burrow waiting 
for insects to stray within a reasonable distance when they leap 
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upon them. The wolf spiders carry their egg cocoons about with 
them, attached by threads to the spinnerets. They show the 
greatest tenacity in clinging to the cocoon in the face of all obstacles, 
picking it up again and again when it has been taken from them. 
They do not, however, discriminate between their own egg bag and 
that of another spider, and they will even accept a ball of pith 
in place of a real cocoon. The wolf spider’s affection for her 
progeny is not lavished only on the eggs; when the young are 
hatched out they are quite unable to fend for themselves, but 
clamber on to their mother’s back, where they live for several 
months. The Tarantula carries her young about like this for 
seven months, during which time they eat nothing. If they are 
taken away the old spider shows signs of anxiety, but she is quite 
content to be supplied with the progeny of another spider. 

I once kept a specimen of one of our larger English hunting 
spiders for about two months. She was a fierce spider, leaping 
with lightning precision on the flies I turned into her glass-sided 
box, and carrying them about in her mouth till she found a suitable 
corner to devour themin. Once or twice I tried to take them away 
with a pair of pincers, but she always resented any interference 
and clung to them tenaciously provided I did not frighten her by 
too rough movements. She got quite used to me as time went 
on; I often took her out of the box, and she would run about my 
hands without any sign of fear as I carried her down to the lawn 
where I let her loose for exercise. Not only did she learn to take 
flies from a pair of pincers, but on more than one occasion she 
seized them from between my fingers. After I had had her for 
about two months she lost one of her legs; only the first joint 
remained. The loss of a limb is not a very serious matter to a 
spider as it can reproduce the part when moulting, though the 
new limb is smaller to start with than the original. However, 
I was not content to leave the matter to Nature, but being, I 
suppose, in a meddlesome frame of mind, I bathed the stump with 
an antiseptic : the next morning she was dead. Alas! the end of 
nearly all my pets has been tragical. 


Marion Biack-HAawkIns 
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Wasutneton, April 10, 1914. 


WueEn President Wilson went before Congress on the fifth of last 
month, to urge the repeal of the clause in the Panama Canal Act 
granting to American vessels engaged in the coastwise trade 
using the canal, exemption from tolls, it is not probable he foresaw 
the bitter resistance that recommendation would meet, or the 
serious political and personal consequences it may have. Ifhe did, 
if he had instinctive perception to know that he was putting his 
leadership and authority to the test and risking party harmony 
and his political future, then Mr. Wilson did a thing so fine and so 
courageous that there is nothing to equal it in our time, for he 
was willing to sacrifice everything for the sake of right. While 
conceding to Mr. Wilson great courage and high ideals, I do not 
wish to give him more credit than is his due, and I am inclined 
to think he did not anticipate repeal would arouse so much passion. 
He must have known, of course, that it would meet resistance 
and be used against him by his political opponents and his enemies 
in the Democratic Party, and it would afford an opportunity to 
the anti-English element in the United States to revive old feeling 
and keep alive dislike, but he no doubt believed that the Opposi- 
tion would be less formidable than it has proved, and that his 
policy would prevail without serious damage being done. 

Mr. Wilson asked repeal on two grounds. He held discrimina- 
tion in favour of American vessels to be a violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and the honour of the United States was 
involved. He said to Congress : 


I have come to you upon an errand which can be very briefly performed, but I beg 
that you will not measure its importance by the number of sentences in which I state 
it. No communication I have addressed to the Congress carried with it graver or 
more far-reaching implications to the interest of the country... . 
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The large thing to do is the only thing we can afford to do, a voluntary withdrawal 
from a position everywhere questioned and misunderstood. We ought to reverse our 
action without raising the question whether we were right or wrong, and so once more 
deserve our reputation for gencrosity and the redemption of every obligation without 
quibble or hesitation. 


There was another reason why the obnoxious clause should be 
repealed. Mr. Wilson told Congress that the discrimination 
embarrassed the President in the conduct of foreign relations, 
and he used this significant language in urging repeal: ‘ I ask 
this of you in support of the foreign policy of theAdministration. 
I shall not know how to deal with other matters of even greater 
delicacy and nearer consequence if you do not grant it to me in 
ungrudging measure.” 

These two reasons most people believed would have sufficient 
weight with Congress for it to approve the President’s recom- 
mendation. 


Mr. Wilson’s enemies in his own party and his_ politica] 
opponents, Republicans and Progressives, at once seized upon 
repeal as the weapon they had been searching for to use against 
the President. Unlike a prime minister, a president seldom, if 
ever, comes to office able to count upon the loyal and devoted 
support of his party. The Prime Minister is the leader, not as 
the result of a struggle, but because the rank and file of the party 
recognise that of all men he is best fitted for that position, and 
while his elevation may be a blow to the ambitions of one or two 
men who hoped for the highest honour, they do not betray him. 
The Englishman plays the game of politics different from the 
American. An Englishman would not intrigue against the Prime 
Minister, and, besides, he would have nothing to gain by helping 
to drag down the Ministry of which he was part. 

In America it is different. The President wins after a long and 
bitter contest in his own party. Americans like to have foreigners 
believe that these internecine wars leave no scars. Before the 
nomination, they say, Democrats fight Idemocrats as vigorously 
as they do the common enemy, but after the nomination the fury 
of the campaign is forgotten, the vanquished is the first to con- 
gratulate the victor and to pledge his fealty, and no man thinks 
of anything except victory for his party. 
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This is expecting too much of human nature. There is a 
curious streak in the American that causes him honestly to believe 
that the magic of democracy or something else makes the American 
different from other beings. For six months, very often for a year 
or more, two men and their partisans have been devoting all their 
efforts to securing the Presidential nomination. During that time 
they have frequently said harsh and unpleasant things about each 
other ; their adherents and supporters have been less restrained ; 
their respective newspapers magnify the worth or ability of one 
candidate by discrediting the other. After months of screaming 
and vilification and passion there comes the convention, and there 
is seldom a convention in which the defeated does not believe he was 
cheated out of the nomination, although he is compelled to accept 
the decision. As a politician his only future is with his party, 
believing that the nomination was stolen from him he must 
pretend to smile and congratulate his opponent, but in his heart 
he is bitter, and would like to see him humiliated at the polls. 


This bitterness was more than usually intensified at the last 
Democratic Convention in Baltimore. There were several 
candidates, but the real contest was between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Champ Clark, the Speaker of the House : and for the first time in 
sixteen years the nomination was worth having, as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
bolt from the Chicago Convention made it practically certain that 
the Democrats would be successful. Mr. Clark went to Baltimore 
with a majority of the delegates behind him, but the rules of the 
Democratic convention require that the nomination must be made 
not by a majority but by two-thirds; although it has almost, 
without exception, happened that a candidate who had a clear 
majority when the convention met was able to command the 
remaining votes sufficient to make him the nominee. 

It is probable—not certain, but highly probable—that Mr. 
Clark would have been nominated had it not been for the influence 
exercised by Mr. Bryan, who opposed the Speaker for the reason, 
publicly stated, that he was supported by Tammany, and to 
Mr. Bryan Tammany was anathema. Mr. Wilson was nominated. 
Mr. Clark felt that he had been the victim of treachery, especially 
as he firmly counted upon Mr. Bryan’s help, and it led to a break 
between the two men. Mr. Clark, as well as his partisans, took 
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part in the campaign and helped in the election of Mr. Wilson, 
but I leave it to the man of the world to say whether they did it 
gladly or because they had no alternative. 

A president begins his official career with a large crop of 
enemies, a more than plentiful supply of critics, and numerous 
present or potential rivals. He begins to make enemies as soon 
as he appoints his cabinet. There are always men who think they 
are entitled to a place in the Cabinet because of the great services 
they have rendered to the President either in bringing about his 
nomination or securing his election ; and when their claims are 
passed over they accuse him of base ingratitude, denounce him 
as selfish or foolish, and from having been his warm friends 
become his vigorous opponents. Every politician knows that 
a president is anxious to serve a second term; every man who 
was a candidate at the last convention as well as those who aspire 
to be candidates in the future, hope the President may do some- 
thing to make his candidacy impossible and leave the way open 
to them. They have a curious belief that they can destroy the 
leader without destroying the party. The mind of the American 
politician defies the understanding. The President is the party 
chief, he is held responsible for everything the party does or does 
not do, and it must be obvious to the simplest intelligence that 
if the President is discredited the party will suffer, yet the poli- 
tician will deliberately seek to embarrass the President and weaken 
him in the estimation of the public, and then he is surprised when 
the party is defeated. 


Mr. Wilson is not popular with the active politicians of his 
party as represented by Members of Congress, no matter how high 
the regard the country may have for him. Mr. Wilson is more 
feared than loved by Congress. He has been neither pliant nor 
accommodating. Congress always likes to believe it is master. 
Mr. Wilson has encouraged no foolish delusions. He has ruled 
Congress with a firm hand; the legislation enacted in the first 
year of Mr. Wilson’s administration was framed in the White 
House and not in the Capitol. 

The Baltimore Convention put a plank in the platform, de- 
claring that the candidate should not be eligible for re-election. 
The platform is, in theory, a contraet entered into between the 
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candidate and the people, and he is supposed to accept its various 
‘planks ’’ and must in honour observe them. In view of the 
declaration Mr. Wilson, his opponents say, cannot be a candidate 
for a second term, so that the field is open for the nomination 
two years hence, and as Mr. Clark, by virtue of the Speakership, 
is the most prominent man in the party after Mr. Wilson and 
undoubtedly has a large following, Mr. Wilson’s opponents are 
looking with favour upon Mr. Clark as his successor. The Speaker 
has the support of Mr. Hearst and his numerous newspapers and 
other men who are opposed to the President. 

Repeal of free tolls gave Mr. Wilson’s enemies an opportunity 
to come out from under cover and fight in the open. Every 
Democrat was compelled to vote for the Tariff Bill ; the Currency 
Bill must be supported because the country demanded it, but free 
tolls was not a party question and the country was divided. 
The Baltimore platform, similar to the Republican and Pro- 
gressive platforms, had declared in favour of exempting American 
vessels, and Democrats could well say that as men of honour 
they must not repudiate their pledges; that as between the 
President and the platform their highest duty was to the platform. 
They were even able to find a speech made by Mr. Wilson before 
election in which he gave his approval to free tolls. Democrats, 
therefore, could part ways with the President and hold themselves 
blameless. 

Mr. Hearst and his newspaper allies seized upon this as the 
‘issue’? they had been searching for, and the Republicans were 
not reluctant to join them. It has been easier to attack Mr. 
Wilson than to defend his position. The sentiment of the country, 
I believe, is in favour of discrimination being granted to American 
vessels, because that appeals to national prejudice. The rights 
of the matter naturally are not understood. Not one person in 
ten thousand has read the treaty or knows what it provides, or 
if they had read it would be competent to pass judgment. The 
country has been told that the United States has built the canal 
at an expenditure of some £80,000,000. It is on territory that to 
all intents and purposes is American. It is an American work 
built by Americans with American money. It was constructed 
for the profit and convenience of the United States and not for 
the benefit of any other country. Under these circumstances 
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for Great Britain to claim equal rights in the canal with the United 
States is “ insolence,” it is an impertinence in keeping with the 
usual tactics of Great Britain, and any American who would 
“surrender ” to Great Britain is a craven and a traitor and un- 
worthy of the respect of his fellow citizens. 

But the treaty makes it obligatory upon the United States 
not to show discrimination, the supporters of the President say, 
and his opponents answer in effect : “‘ What difference that does 
make? The British thought they were making one kind of a 
treaty and we were sure we were making another, and anyway 
we are not going to ask Great Britain what we may do with our 
own property.” 

The merits of the controversy have been lost sight of. When 
the Repeal Bill was under consideration in the House of Represen- 
tatives, scarcely a member discussed the legal or political questions 
involved, but rested his case on the unwarranted attempt on the 
part of Great Britain to interfere with purely American matters. 
Mr. Clark, whose speech attracted the most attention, said : 

Now, being the richest and most powerful nation on the globe, with a population 
of 100,000,000 souls—the very flower of the human race—we are asked to grant to 
Great Britain, whom we defied and defeated in our infancy, and whom we defied again 
and defeated again in our early youth in the War of 1812—properly called ‘‘ Our Second 
War of Independence ’—concessions grounded on injustice and humiliating in 
character—claims for which concessions had been abandoned by Great Britain until 
Senator Elihu Root made a speech upholding the contentions of that foreign Power— 
contentions which had been flatly rejected by a president of the United States and 
his Secretary of State. ... 

Now may the God of our fathers who nerved 3,000,000 backwoods Americans to 
fling their gage of battle into the face of the mightiest monarch in the world, who 
guided the hand of Jefferson in writing the charter of liberty, who sustained Washington 
and his ragged and starving army amid the awful horrors of Valley Forge, and who 
gave them complete victory on the bloodstained heights of Yorktown, may He lead 
members to vote so as to prevent this stupendous folly—this unspeakable humiliation 
of the American Republic, 


These extracts are typical. 


Mr. Wilson was able to carry the Repeal Bill through the House, 
but in England a Bill carried under similar circumstances would 
have compelled the Prime Minister either to resign or go to the 
country. The Democrats have a majority over all of 145, the 
Bill was carried by a majority of 85, and 23 Republicans, 3 Pro- 
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gressives and 1 Independent joined with the Democrats, while 
52 Democrats, among whom were the Speaker, Mr. Underwood, 
the leader of the House, and many other prominent members, 
joined with the minority in their efforts to defeat the measure. 

This is the first check Mr. Wilson has met, and politicians 
naturally ask if it means that Mr. Wilson’s short mastery is over, 
and the Democrats will once more throw away their advantage 
or whether he will be able to regain his control, and carry out the 
legislative programme to which he is committed. The Republicans 
have found new courage, and face the general election of next 
winter with hope. “Tolls and the Tariff” is to be their battle- 
cry, and they believe the country will be with them on both. 
Certainly, to-day, that would make a very seductive issue, and 
even the staunch newspaper supporters of the Administration 
recognise this and warn the Democrats of their danger. The 
first by-election since the House passed the Repeal Bill was held 
in New Jersey, the President’s State, earlier in the week, and 
a district represented by a Democrat was captured by the 
Republicans. Commenting on the result the New York Tumes, 
one of Mr. Wilson’s strongest advocates, says: 

The sins of this Congress, its incapacity, its countless follies, its lack of guiding 
principle, and of authoritative leaders, and its marked disposition to embark upon 
Radical ventures have, it now seems probable, cost the Democratic party the confidence 
of the country. We believe that Mr. Wilson, on the other hand, is regarded as a check 
upon the vagaries of the Democratic House and Senate. Trade is dull, there is a wide 
depression in business, the people of the country are not making as much money as 
they ought to make, or are accustomed to make, and naturally and according to age- 
long habit they are holding the party in power responsible. The Seventh is a Repub- 
lican District, it is a Protectionist district. Probably a great many of the voters blame 
the tariff for the bad times. Anyhow, they blame Congress and the Democrats, and 
they have taken the first means to supply the corrective. ... 

It is not improbable that a majority of the people of the country now desire and 
intend the election of a Republican House next November. There is no great probability 
that the present Democratic House will take warning. It will continue to mess and 
muddle in its characteristically incompetent way with the anti trust Bills, for which 
there is not the slightest reason or excuse, and which are one of the causes of the with- 
drawal of confidence from the Democratic Party, and, of course, defeat in a single 
district and the prospect of defeat in the country next Fall cannot possibly put brains 
and steadiness and principle into the Democratic majority. But the result in the 
Seventh New Jersey District is a portent. 


Other newspapers are equally outspoken. Unless something 
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more important comes to the front, there is no doubt that England 
will again be the chief factor in an American political campaign, 
and stump speakers will outdo each other in frightening the voter 
with the bogy of English ‘“‘ domination” and the danger to the 
country of a party that “‘abjectly surrenders”’ to the British 
Foreign Office. 


In view of the feeling at present existing and the increasing 
bitterness that may be confidently anticipated in the autumn, 
does it not seem a trifle ridiculous that well-meaning but mis- 
guided persons should be expending a good deal of energy and 
some money in promoting the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of Ghent, which has been 
followed by a century of unbroken peace between Great Britain 
and the United States ? To give the celebration an official status 
Commissioners must be appointed on behalf of the United States 
and Congress must appropriate for their expenses, but the Demo- 
cratic members of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate 
made a report objecting to Governmental participation in the 
celebration, and the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
in the last Congress refused to take action. Now a Bill for the 
appointment of Commissioners and carrying an appropriation 
has been reported to the House, and it will be interesting to watch 
the reception it meets. Meanwhile, the machinery has been set 
in motion to create hostile public sentiment and members of 
Congress are receiving petitions protesting against the celebration. 
Most of these petitions come from the Continental League of 
America, which has apparently been organised for this specific 
purpose, and is supposed to be composed of Irish-Americans ; 
but other Irish societies and some German organisations have been 
induced to join inthe movement. The petition of the Continental 
League says the proposed celebration would excite the ill-feeling 
of many nations that were friendly to the United States when 
Great Britain was hostile, and goes on: 


The hundred years of peace have not been years of friendship on the part of 
England. Up to the settlement of the Venezuela question, after President Cleveland’s 
historic message, England lost no opportunity of showing her enmity to this country. 
During the civil war her government, the great majority of her people and practically her 
whole Press were most inimical to the North, not from real sympathy with the South, 
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but in the hope of breaking up the great republic which had grown up from the thirteen 
colonies which had thrown off the tyrannical yoke. 

For two years the British Government conspired with the Emperor Napoleon to 
bring about armed intervention, and the fitting out, arming and manning of the swift 
cruisers which swept American commerce from the seas was the most shameful 
evasion of international obligations in all modern history. It was dictated by com- 
mercial greed, and the destruction of American commerce which it accomplished was 
its deliberate purpose and its effects are still visible. 

The American people want peace with England and the whole world, but it is 
notorious that England wants the celebration as a demonstration of American friendship 
which will be useful to her in international quarrels, not for the promotion of peace, but 
to benefit her in war, and that is aimed at Germany. 

She hopes to make it prepare the way for an Anglo-American alliance which would 
involve danger to American interests and could by no possibility promote them. All 
the advantages would be on Engiand’s side, and no other alliance between any of the 
Great Powers would involve such grave danger to the peace of the world or such injury 
to human liberty. 


A peace celebration that begins with a row rather appeals to 
one’s sense of humour. 


When, last year, the Tammany candidate for Mayor of New 
York was defeated, I wrote in this Review: 

To judge from what has been written on both sides of the ocean since the election 
of last Tuesday put the Tammany regime in eclipse, one might imagine the political 
millennium had dawned and the rightcous had at last come into theirown. But what 
has happened is not without precedent, and rejoicing over the downfall of the wicked 
may be withheld until it is seen whether Tammany is really dead or is sleeping with 
one eye open. 

Tammany, if the New York papers are to be believed, is very 
much alive and as tireless as ever. The great source of corruption 
in New York is the police force ; an honest police force efficiently 
administered could rid the city of its criminals and law-breakers, 
murder would be less frequent, “ blackhanders” and “ white 
slavers ’’ would go elsewhere, the city generally would be a safer 
and pleasanter place in which to live. The laws governing the 
police force and other departments are made by the legislature, 
and the Tammany members, nothing daunted by their defeat, 
are as usual preventing the proper passage of proper legislation and 
carefully protecting their criminal allies. One reason why the 
police of New York are corrupt and inefficient is that the Com- 
missioner cannot enforce proper discipline. A constable can be 
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fined or suspended for neglect of duty, but when his offence is so 
grave that he is unfit longer to be in the force, and is dismissed 
he can appeal to the courts, and they have frequently ordered 
his reinstatement on some petty technicality ; and there is nothing 
an American judge loves better than to make the law ridiculous 
by defeating justice with a hair-splitting technicality. 

Mr. Mitchell, the recently elected Mayor, with a view to bring- 
ing the force to a proper state of efficiency , offered the Commisioner- 
ship to Colonel Goethals, the chief engineer of the Panama Canal, 
who conditionally accepted the post provided that the legislature 
amended the existing laws so that the Commissioner would be 
actually in command of his force, and a man given a fair trial and 
found guilty and ordered dismissal, could not destroy discipline 
because a venal or incompetent Tammany judge ordered his re- 
instatement. Colonel Goethals is not only one of the world’s 
leading engineers, but he is also one of its foremost administrators 
and organisers, and New York might consider itself extremely 
fortunate in obtaining his services, but that, of course, is the kind 
of man Tammany does not want, for the day the police force is 
no longer part of the machinery of Tammany Hall that day will 
mark the beginning of the end of Tammany domination. Tam- 
many, of course, looks after its own and itself. It prevented the 
passage of the desired legislation, and Colonel Goethals gave 
renewed proof of his ability and good judgment by declining 
the Commissionership. 

“Tt is probably hopeless to look ever again to Albany (the 
seat of the ‘legislature) for relief from the tyranny which 
corruption has fastened upon the city,’ the New York Tribune 
mournfully cries. “It is plain that no real relief can be expected 
from Albany. The police lobby is strong,” the New York World 
joins in chorus. It is reported, says the same newspaper, that a 
powerful lobby is at work to defeat the Bill to prevent the traffic 
in morphine and derivatives of opium. No one questions the 
truth of these statements; no one is surprised when he reads 
that legislation is defeated or enacted as the lobby or the bosses 
direct. If New York were a conquered city and Tammany a 
Tartar invasion, and the Boss of Tammany Hall another scourge 
of God, one might understand this weak submission, but New 
York boasts of its freedom and courage and enterprise. Why a 
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patriot does not arise and sweep out Tammany, if necessary 
placing himself at the head of an army of a hundred thousand 
outraged citizens and by force compelling the legislation needed, 
is incomprehensible. That is the amazing thing about New York, 
its press and people. The newspapers cry out their wrongs. 
The public folds its hands. And Tammany debauches the second 
city in the world and insolently continues to plunder. 


As a rule the American millionaire is not unduly modest, nor 
does he shun publicity. He enjoys having his wealth paraded, to be 
written and talked about, to give great sums to charity, to endow 
hospitals or colleges, to do spectacular things. There have died 
recently two men of great fortune who were marked exceptions 
of their kind, but while both amassed their wealth in America 
neither was American. For years Altman’s, in New York, has 
been known as one of the leading shops in that city much beloved 
of women, but of its proprietor no one knew anything. When he 
died the public were surprised to learn that he left an estate 
valued at nearly ten millions sterling and an unsurpassed art 
collection, which he devised to the Metropolitan Museum. Mr. 
Altman was not only a man of great business capacity, but he had 
a profound and instinctive knowledge of art. He bought the 
things that he liked and knew were good and not on the advice 
of dealers, and it is said that in his collection, whether painting, 
bronze or porcelain, were only the finest examples of their art. 
He was so little known that when he died not a single paper was 
able to publish his portrait, and yet he was neither morose nor 
without feeling. Those persons who were brought in contact 
with him in business say he was considerate and just, and he 
showed these traits by leaving the bulk of his fortune to endow 
a foundation for the benefit of his employees. 

An even more unusual millionaire was Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
who died a few days ago at the age of seventy-nine and was said 
to be the richest man in the United States, John D. Rockefeller 
alone excepted. Like Altman, Weyerhaeuser came to the United 
States from Germany when a youth, worked here and there for a 
time, and then went to Illinois, where he found employment in a 
saw mill, saved his money, met a fellow countryman of the name 
of Denkman and each began courting the sister of the other. 
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After their marriage the brothers-in-law bought the mill in which 
they had formerly worked and went in for the purchase of tracts 
of standing timber, Weyerhaeuser having the genius to see the 
great profits that were to be made out of forest lands. 

Altman, because his shop was a conspicuous landmark and his 
business compelled him to advertise extensively was known at 
least by name all over the country, but it was not until 1906 that 
the general public had any knowledge of Weyerhaeuser. In that 
year Congress investigated the ‘“‘ lumber trust,” and the country 
learned of Weyerhaeuser’s great wealth and his practical control 
of the timber resources of the country. The papers had to tell 
something about this unknown millionaire, but there was little 
to tell. The Lumber King was not picturesque. He had no 
amusements or recreations except work. He took no active part 
in politics or charity, or the various movements for the benefit of 
the human race or the improvement of Society ; when he wasn’t 
working he spent his evenings quietly with his family. He read 
little and never pretended to wide culture, but as one of the news- 
papers said in the scant biography published after his death, 
he knew lumber and men. He was taciturn and secretive. He 
was never interviewed, and the only quotable remark attributed 
to him was, “I have two eyes and two ears, but only one mouth 
and that is to eat with.” 


A. Maurice Low 


A PRINT DEALER'S LEDGER 


THE Ledgers of a business house are not usually regarded as 
books endowed with much human interest. Once filled and 
balanced, and the unsettled accounts carried over to the new 
Ledger, the old one is relegated to a shelf, then to a cellar or attic, 
and thence to the paper mill, to be reduced to pulp, and to re- 
appear again perhaps in the form of novels and scientific treatises. 
A Ledger which has done its work of recording debit and credit 
accounts has, when finished, no more value to its owner or to its 
generation. But the despised and rejected of one century often 
becomes the priceless treasure of the next; and many of the 
commonplace, matter-of-fact Ledgers of the eighteenth century 
would, if they existed, be found to contain for us to-day details 
of the highest historical value. By an extraordinary piece of 
good fortune the Ledgers of both George Romney and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds have been preserved, and their importance to 
students of the works of these two great artists cannot be over- 
estimated. 

What would not now be given for the Ledgers which registered 
Mr. William Shakespeare’s purchases at his tailor’s, hisshoemaker’s, 
or even his shirtmaker’s, or for the memoranda of the indebtedness 
of the wits to Mine Host of the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street ? 
The bills, paid and unpaid, of a fifth-rate poet like Robert Burns 
are now the objects of animated rivalry in the sale-room, and of 
veneration when placed on view in a public museum. Only 
a few months ago all the world was represented at the public sale 
of the Browning relics. A few tradesmen’s account books of the 
Elizabethan period would possess more human interest to-day 
than a whole library of illuminated manuscripts of medieval 
times. The Royal Household Books of Tudor and other periods 
have preserved for us the cost of many of the commodities of those 
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days, but it would be much more interesting to know something 
of the daily cash or credit—more often probably the latter than 
the former—accounts of the poets and witlings of the Elizabethan 
Grub Street. We know that Gabriel Harvey, the friend of 
Edmund Spenser, borrowed ‘a blue coat” from one of his 
publisher’s employees so that he might appear respectable on 
a visit to some friends in the country. We know also—it is true 
from an enemy—that Robert Greene, the poet, borrowed his 
landlord’s shirt whilst his own was in the wash; and that another 
poet of the same cycle fed on “sheep’s trotters, porknells and 
buttered roots,” but these things would not be found recorded 
in the Ledgers of the period, even if such existed. 

As we shall presently see, very many curious and surprising 
entries are to be found in Ledgers of a much later date than that 
of Queen Elizabeth. The Ledger with which we are now more 
particularly concerned escaped destruction more by accident 
than design. It is one which came to light in the removal of the 
old-established firm of print and picture dealers of Colnaghi and Co. 
from Pall Mall East to New Bond Street. The founder of that 
firm was Paul Colnaghi, who was born near Milan in 1751, and 
who, after many ups and downs, became Paris agent of Torre, 
the London print dealer; eventually he settled in London, 
became a partner of his former employer, succeeded to the business, 
and died on August 26,1833. He married in 1788 a Miss Baker, 
whose sister was the wife of Torre, another sister having married 
the Comte de Montleart. The last descendant in the male line 
of Paul Colnaghi is believed to have been Martin Henry Colnaghi, 
the picture dealer and benefactor of the National Gallery, who 
died in 1908, and of whom an account will be found in the 
Second Supp'ement of the Dictionary of National Biography. 

During the time of the first Colnaghi—who, in spite of his long 
residence in England, remained to the end in dress, habits, and 
manners essentially Italian—the Pall Mall Gallery became a 
rendezvous for all interested in pictures and prints, and was one of 
the few “art” places in London at which foreign notabilities 
as well as native connoisseurs found a cordial welcome. But 
Mr. Colnaghi’s Gallery was not only a meeting-place for collectors 
and connoisseurs; for it seems, from his recently discovered 
Ledger, which was started in January 1800, to have been a kind 
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of Home for exiled Italians, some of whom were apparently 
set up in the print business by Colnaghi himself. Italian exiles 
poured into England by the thousand during the political up- 
heavals on the Continent of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Many of these were educated men, and as print selling 
in those times was a pleasant trade requiring very little skill 
or apprenticeship, some of the exiles tried it as a temporary 
source of livelihood. Colnaghi had a fellow feeling for the 
distress of his compatriots, for he too had known the bitterness 
of exile and poverty. 

The amazing number of Italian names to be found in the 
Colnaghi Ledger would alone form the subject of an interesting 
essay on Italian refugees, not only in London but in other parts of 
England. So far as can be discovered from the entries, Mr. 
Colnaghi’s efforts on behalf of his fellow countrymen appear to 
have left the accounts chiefly on the debit side. For instance, 
a Mr. Pusterla paid only £5 12s. cash on an account of £35 4s., 
the balance being partly made up of goods returned. Giovanni 
Cova was another Italian who returned most of the prints which 
he had on credit; Signor Tasana was more fortunate, and was 
able in time to square his big account in instalments of £10 and 
upwards. Piatti and Mazzotelli constituted a firm of print 
dealers largely backed by Colnaghi, who supplied them with 
460 prints at half-price, i.e. 6s. prints being reckoned at 3s. each. 
John Colmegna was another customer (more particularly for 
landscape prints), and in connection with this name it may be 
pointed out some of the Italian refugees made a concession to 
English prejudices by turning their Christian names into English 
while retaining the original form of their surnames. P. Salmoni 
(with whom a big business was done and whose accounts run 
into seven double-page entries), Maspro and Discaciati; Porri, 
Vechio and Co.; Testolini; Galli of Holborn and Poggi (who 
for the most part liquidated his accounts by portraits of General 
Washington at 16s. each plain, and at £1 11s. 6d. for proofs, 
and by pairs of views of Bunker’s Hill at £6 per pair)—these 
are a few of Mr. Colnaghi’s Italian trade customers who appear 
to have been domiciled in London. Another name may be 
mentioned in this connection ; that of P. Cantolupi, who in the 
course of a year ran up a little bill of £188 for prints and 
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other things: on the Credit side of the Ledger we have the 
entry “To 69 weeks expenses and wages from September 1, 
1800 to January 1, 1802, £139 2s. 4d.;” the whole account was 
settled December 3, 1801, and attested by Cantolupi’s signature 
in the form of a fas “ His Mark.” There are a good many entries 
of “cash borrowed,” etc., by these Italians. In August 1800, 
Mr. Freschi is debited with 1s. the cost of a letter to Signora 
Freschi; in 1800-1801 the Debit side of Messrs. Bartolozzi and 
Vendramini’s account included 4s. for the porterage of a cask of 
flour to the Custom House, £4 cash borrowed, and 5s. 5d. for 
“freight and primage to a barrell of sour Crout.”’ Indeed, it was 
generally Mr. Colnaghi who paid: as, for instance, on February 22, 
1801, when he paid five guineas to a Mr. Pegg for a Newfoundland 
dog, debited to Bartolozzi and Vendramini; 10s. for “part of 
dinner yesterday ” at Spring Gardens, July 3, 1801, debited to 
Bowyer; and, on December 4 of the same year, when a Mr. 
Thane is debited “To a 12 month newspaper from Nov. 9, 1799 
to Nov. 9, 1800,” £1 19s. 

Mr. Colnaghi’s compatriots in various parts of England got 
into touch with him. One of his biggest customers was Vittory 
Zanetti of Manchester, whose accounts for prints, paper, maps, 
and other things extend over many pages—a firm which young 
Thomas Agnew of Liverpool entered in 1809, eventually becoming 
partner and sole proprietor, thus founding the great art firm 
of Thomas Agnew and Sons. Colnaghi had two customers at 
Plymouth, Negretti and Co., who bought many sporting prints, 
and Minola, Pinketti and Co. It would be interesting to know 
if the Plymouth Negretti was any connection of the famous 
optician of that name: tradition has it that, before he took to 
print dealing and whilst in Paris, Colnaghi was associated with 
the sale of scientific instruments, so that he and Negretti may 
have been old friends. B. Sandrino of Liverpool was another 
print dealer inscribed in the Ledger. His country customers, 
other than Italians, included Jee of Birmingham, Forbes and 
Finlay of Glasgow, Winstanley (an early friend of Thomas 
Agnew) the auctioneer, of London and Liverpool; Allen of 
Dublin; Scott of Brighton; John Steel of Aberdeen, and 
Morton of Bristol—so that Colnaghi’s enterprise in the matter 
of print dealing extended to all parts of the kingdom. 
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There are a good many entries of payments for pictures, 
although Mr. Colnaghi was primarily a print dealer. The above- 
named Morton of Bristol, bought of him on October 31, 1800, 
“a painting of the Village Lawyer by Quintin Matsys, framed, 
and a ditto of the Holy Family, Repose” for £15, and six months 
later a painting by Vatteau [=Watteau] and one by Patan 
[ ? Pater] for seven and a half guineas ; eighteen months later he 
again purchased a painting of a battle-scene, ‘‘ had of Spilsbury,” 
for eight guineas, and another of Christ on the Mount, “ had of Mr. 
Ford,” for seven guineas ; the contra-account in part consisted of 
a drawing by Cipriani of a Nymph Bathing, priced at ten guineas. 
In 1801, Thomas Walmsley the artist sold to Colnaghi eleven 
various drawings valued at £69 16s. 6d. which he took up in 
prints. Cardon the engraver is debited with fifteen guineas, 
the cost of a picture by Stothard of Richard Ceur de Lion; and 
Stubbs, the famous animal painter, sold to Colnaghi a painting of 
two of William Beckford’s horses, “painted by Mr. Stubbs,” 
for forty guineas. In 1801 the purchase is recorded from Mr. 
Dermer, a picture dealer, of “‘a painting of an old woman by 
Denner, or after him,” for fifteen guineas, and for the same 
amount Daniell and Co. bought two paintings of sheep-shearing 
and bird-nesting by Wheatley—pictures which to-day would 
probably be worth several hundred pounds each. 

The Wheatley entries are especially interesting because from 
1793 to 1797 Colnaghi published and must have made a small 
fortune out of the famous series of thirteen engravings of this 
artist’s Cries of London, sets and single plates of which are of 
frequent occurrence in the Ledger. They were published at 
7s. 6d. each plain and 16s. in colours. The sets in colours appear 
to have gone up in price in 1801, for on April 22 of that year, 
Henry Sass, the artist and master of the famous art school which 
figures so largely in W.P. Frith’s Reminiscences, is debited with a 
set in colours at £9 15s., but Bovi the engraver, being in the 
trade, was charged £7 14s., or 12s. each. These sets are now 
worth about £1000 each. It is clear that Colnaghi found that 
there was money in Wheatley, for, in addition to the pictures 
by him already mentioned, 8. W. Reynolds the engraver pur- 
chased two sketches in oils of horses by Wheatley for four guineas, 
and a pair of paintings of fishermen for twenty-five guineas— 
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Wheatley apparently being reckoned of greater value than 
Gainsborough, for a painting by whom 8. W. Reynolds was 
debited with ten guineas. Still more noteworthy is a Mr. Cart- 
wright’s purchase in October 1801 of six sketches by Wheatley 
and one picture by Morland for twelve guineas. Remarkable 
also is the record of purchases by Messrs. Thompson and Simpson 
for ten guineas of a painting of a farmer’s stable by Morland, 
and fifteen guineas for two other pictures by the same artist. 

The Ledger is what is known as a Trade Ledger, and very few 
private buyers—Sir William Beechey appears as a Creditor— 
are registered in it. Every engraver and print dealer had dealings 
with Paul Colnaghi, the largest accounts being those of Bartolozzi 
and Vendramini, whose account takes up twelve pages, Boydell 
takes sixteen, Zanetti fourteen, and J. R. Smith six pages. In 
nearly every instance there is a large Credit account to balance 
that on the debit side. It seems fairly clear from the entries 
that many of the engravers scraped—as it was technically termed 
—their plates of portraits or fancy subjects, and then retailed 
the prints to the various dealers. Later on the custom became 
—as it is now—for a dealer or print publisher to commission an 
engraving and to take all risks as well as all profits. A few 
instances of plates commissioned are to be found in the Ledger. 
On April 27, 1801, 8. W. Reynolds received £10 on account of his 
engraving of The Battle of Bears and Frogs, after J. Eckstein. 
In January of the same year we have the record of an agreement 
entered into between Freschi the engraver and Colnaghi, by which 
the former agreed to engrave a Venus Bathing after “ Vatteau,” 
the “size of the Adam and Eve, “ for £18, half in cash and half in 
prints. This engraving of Adam and Eve was an extremely popu- 
lar one for it occurs times out of number in the Ledger. It was 
engraved after Pellegrini by F. Vendramini, who sold the copper- 
plate to Colnaghi on August 23, 1802, for £130. In December of 
that year Bartolozzi was paid £10 “for altering a portrait of 
Mr. Pitt.” Soon afterwards Colnaghi sold to Mrs. Macklin, of 
the famous “ Poets’ Gallery” in Fleet Street, the copperplate 
of The Dogs by Morland for £21, and sixteen copperplates of 
The Lakes by Laporte for £90. These sales of copperplates 
from one dealer to another will account for the various “states ” 
which are often so confusing to the collector. Occasionally there 
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is a record of a picture lent for engraving. S. W. Reynolds, for 
instance, borrowed a portrait of General Stewart (valued at 
twelve guineas) and one of Bonaparte for which Colnaghi was 
to receive respectively twenty and twenty-five proofs for the loans. 

One of the most interesting series of entries in the Ledger 
occurs under the heading of ‘“‘ ——Cobbett Esqr.” Generally 
speaking the great men of the day considered that they had 
condescended far enough by sitting for their portraits, and took 
no risks in the matter of engraving; but William Cobbett, the 
Radical reformer, was not of that sort. His portrait was painted 
by J. R. Smith, engraved by Bartolozzi, and published by Col- 
naghi, but evidently it was not Colnaghi’s speculation as the 
following entries show : 


1801, Nov. 19. To printing and French paper for 318 prints 


and proofs of Mr. Cobbett’s portrait in plain . : £7 7s. Od. 
Nov. 21. Twenty-two portraits of Mr. Cobbett, for wii. | 
and paper and printing ‘ ‘ ° ‘ . £9 Os. Od. 


Dec. 9. Thirty-eight ditto. . . : , . 

For advertisements of Mr. Cobbett’s portrait, December 2, 
in the Morning Chronicle, the Morning Pest, the 
Porcupine,ete. . a ‘ ‘ é ‘ £1 10s. Od. 


The Porcupine, it may be mentioned, was Cobbett’s own 
paper. The account was paid for on March 14, 1804, by a bill at 
nine months. 

Each of the many entries in the Ledger has its own special 
interest. Generally speaking the prints in colours were double 
the price of those in black; and in the matter of portraits the 
demand for those of men would seem to have been far greater 
than for those of women, and greatest of all for fancy subjects, 
which were more costly than portraits. Bishops and ordinary 
notabilities appear to have been fairly cheap. In Ackermann’s 
account, portraits of Robert Lowth Bishop of London, Thomas 
Newton Bishop of Bristol, and “ Joseph Bishop of Tuam’? (2.e. 
the Hon. Joseph Deane Bourke, Archbishop of Tuam) were 5s. 
and 6s. each, whilst, in the same account, and by way of extreme 
contrast, a large number of Cupid unveiling Venus changed 
hands at £1 each in colours and 12s. plain. In another entry 
we have prints of Prince William at 4s., of Sir Sydney Smith at 
8s.,and David Scott, M.P., at 17s. 
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In the way of portraits Mr. Colnaghi’s biggest “selling line ” 
would seem to have been the hated Bonaparte. Every account 
of any length contains hisname. There is no record of J. R. Smith 
having engraved a portrait of the great French commander, but 
during the summer of 1800 he supplied Colnaghi with many 
portraits of him, the plain being 16s. each and the coloured 
£1 12s. During 1802 another firm supplied Colnaghi with thirty- 
five prints of Buonaparte’s Review at £1 6s., and there are in- 
numerable proofs that Bonaparte, in spite of the fear and hatred 
with which he was regarded in England, was a small gold mine to the 
print sellers. There are everywhere evidences that the engravers 
and print sellers were alive to the commercial actualities of the 
times. There are many entries of prints celebrating the victories 
of Duncan, St. Vincent and Nelson: sets of The Battle of the Nile 
sold freely at £2 12s. plain and five guineas in colours; many 
sets of The Soldier's Widow and The Sailor’ s Widow were bought by 
Colnaghi from W.R. Bigg the artist, who apparently shared in the 
engraving rights of his popular domestic scenes inspired by the 
wars in which England was engaged on landandsea. The best selling 
item of events in India were the engravings of the several pictures 
by H. Singleton, The Storming of Seringapatam, and the two 
plates, also after Singleton, by Grozer, of The Death of Tippoo 
Sahib and The Surrender of Tippoo’s Sons as Hostages, both dedi- 
cated to Lord Hawkesbury ; although published in 1793 (in colours 
at £2 12s. the pair) the demand for them was still keen in 1800. 

There is not an undue preponderance of portraits of women in 
the Ledger. Until half a century or so ago engraved portraits 
were collected and placed away in portfolios, the demand being 
rather for men who were famous than for women who happened 
to be beautiful or more than usually wicked. During the last 
decade or so fine mezzotint and stipple portraits have been 
collected for their decorative qualities, framed and hung on walls, 
instead of pictures in oils, and so it comes about that those of 
men have taken somewhat of a back seat and those of women 
are everywhere in evidence. Many of Mr. Colnaghi’s entries are 
enough to excite the envy of the most philosophical collector. 
Mrs. Crewe after Sir Joshua Reynolds (presumably by Watson) 
at 8s.; Mrs. Bouverie after Hoppner by J. R. Smith in colours 
at 12s. or plain at 6s.; The Snake in the Grass after Reynolds, 
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also by J. R. Smith, at 12s.; three of Condé’s most charming 
prints after Cosway, Mrs. Tickell, Hon. Mrs. E. Bouverie, and 
Mrs. Jackson, all in colours at 9s.each !_ The print of the Lambton 
family, after Hoppner by Young, sold in 1800 at a guinea is worth 
about 300 guineas ; in 1803, Wilkin sold to Colnaghi four of his 
beautiful engravings after Hoppner’s portrait of Mrs. Parkyns 
(Lady Rancliffe) for 24s., any one of which would be now worth 
more than as many guineas. Another provocative entry is that 
which registers the purchase from Young the engraver of “7 for 
6 Mrs. Orby Hunter” (painted by Hoppner and engraved by Young) 
at £5 12s.; it was published in colours at two guineas each and is 
now worth about 200 guineas ; and one would be very glad indeed 
to buy, at a much higher price, any of the very large number 
of sporting prints and caricatures which Colnaghi bought of Fores 
at about 2s. each. Then again of Madame Récamier’s portrait, 
during 1802 Colnaghi bought of Bartolozzi, at various times, about 
a hundred examples, plain at 4s. and in colours at rather more. 
It would now probably be impossible to get half a dozen of each 
at any price in a twelve-months search. 

Another of the thousand and one points revealed by Mr. 
Colnaghi’s Ledger may be mentioned in conclusion, though it has 
nothing to do with prints or pictures. In his accounts with Mr. 
Goldicutt, the coal merchant, there was always a charge for 
“meeting and shooting ” over and above the cost of the coals— 
a custom which still prevails in some provincial towns, but which 
is obsolete so far as London is concerned. Coal was at that time 
sold by the sack or by the chaldron—a chaldron of coals in 1800 
being priced at £2 17s.; whilst a few months later Mr. Colnaghi 
bought 12 sacks of coals for £2 13s., the “‘ meeting and shooting ”’ 
of which cost him an extra 9s. 

W. Roberts 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR ALLY 


Crisis follows crisis in the land where, the globe-trotter assures 
us, “it is always afternoon.” In February last year a Ministry 
fell, to the accompaniment of riot and upheaval. In March of 
this year the same phenomenon recurred. The world is beginning 
to ask whether, in Japan, Cabinet crises partake of the nature of 
hardy annuals—whether, in the spring, Young Japan’s fancy 
lightly turns to thoughts of war. And yet the explanation is 
simple enough. It is in the early months of the year that the 
Diet sits. And, for one reason or another, when this new insti- 
tution bestowed on Old Japan by the beneficent West addresses 
itself to the task of government, the political temperature rises, 
dormant passions spring to life, and “the band begins to 
play.” 

Directly or indirectly, the crisis of 1913 and that of this year 
are both the result of influences imported from the West. Re- 
presentative institutions are hard to reconcile with the divinity 
of kings, or with the sturdy remnants of a medizval feudalism. 
The task of adapting them to new and strange surroundings is 
dangerous enough even in the case of a people so proverbially 
assimilative as the Japanese. But in the crisis of 1914 forces 
more sinister and more subversive of national discipline have 
asserted themselves ; and the hand of the West has been in evi- 
dence to an extent keenly appreciated—and no less resented— 
by the Japanese “man in the street.” As a consequence the 
Empire of the Rising Sun is at this moment without a Diet and 
without a Government; its administration rests in the hands 
of the bureaucracy and the police; while its people—their con- 
fidence in their rulers rudely shaken—are, like Diogenes with 


his candle, looking for an honest man. 
In the upheaval of which the late Prince Katsura was the 
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central figure, the struggle lay between the Diet on the one 
hand, and the allied forces of militarism and the bureaucracy 
on the other. The crisis of 1914 found the Diet divided against 
itself. As behoved the successor to the Ministry of the Marquis 
Saionji—who, though himself driven from office, had left the 
militarists a Pyrrhic victory—the Yamamoto Cabinet marked 
the nearest approach to a Party Cabinet Japan had yet seen. 
It enjoyed the support of the Seiyukai, the largest of Japanese 
political parties, commanding of itself a substantial majority in 
the Diet; and, in virtue of this fact, half of the members of this 
Cabinet were Seiyukai men. But, unhappily for itself, it was 
also a “Clan Cabinet.” Its leading members belong to the 
House of Satsuma, which has always been associated with the 
Japanese Navy—just as its great rival, the Choshu clan, has domi- 
nated the sister service; and the Prime Minister himself held 
the rank of an Admiral. Wherefore the principal exponents 
of the Party system in Japan, the Seiyukai, in supporting the 
Yamamoto Cabinet, were at the same time supporting that 
bugbear of the Japanese politician, Clan Government. Herein 
lay the irony of the situation—and, as appeared later, the source 
of all the trouble. Had the Navy been like Cesar’s wife, above 
suspicion, nothing could have shaken the position of the Yama- 
moto Ministry. The popular feeling aginst taxation remained, 
indeed, as strong as ever; but this was a difficulty with which 
every Japanese Cabinet of modern times has had to contend ; 
and the Yamamoto Cabinet had pledged itself to retrenchment. 
Unfortunately, all was not well with the Navy. Since the 
“crowning mercy” of Tsushima, that service had been, in a 
special sense, the pride and glory of the people ; but they awoke, 
one winter’s morning, to find that the idol had feet of clay. They 
were not told so by their rulers ; they learned it from the sentence 
of a German Criminal Court. 

The Crisis of 1914 will always be associated, in the mind of 
Japanese, with the foreigner in their midst. The typist of the 
Tokyo office of a well-known German firm—to cut a long and 
sordid story short—had possessed himself of letters which went 
to show that large sums had been paid by the firm in question 
to Japanese naval officers of high rank by way of ‘‘ commission,” 
in return for orders secured for the said firm through the influence 
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of the said officers. For the surrender of the incriminating letters 
—so runs the official statement made publicly in the Diet— 
the typist demanded from his employers a considerable sum in 
cash. Failing in this attempt, he is said to have disposed of the 
documents to the representative of a well-known foreign News 
Agency, and then to have left the country. What exactly 
happened next is not as yet definitely known. The following 
facts are beyond dispute: that, as long ago as last November, 
when the clerk Richter made his attempt at blackmail, the 
Minister for the Navy, Baron Saito, was informed of the circum- 
stances, in a private interview, by the head of the German 
firm; that, nevertheless, no proceedings were taken against the 
offending clerk, who was allowed to leave the country; that, 
at the end of January, the services of the foreign corre- 
spondent were dispensed with; and that, in the interval 
between these two events, nothing was done towards investi- 
gating the rumours of corruption which were already current. 
But with the news of the Berlin Court’s sentence on Richter 
of two years imprisonment for theft of documents and “ uncon- 
summated blackmail,’ a’ change came over the scene. The 
foreign correspondent and the head of the German firm in 
Tokyo were both arrested and, while kept in close confinement, 
were subjected to a prolonged “preliminary examination ”’ 
extending over seven weeks. As a result, presumably, of this 
inquisition, the Procurator-General felt justified in ordering the 
arrest of numerous officials connected with the naval dockyards, 
amongst them several admirals of distinction. What the result 
of these drastic if belated measures will be for the persons most 
nearly concerned, the world will not know for some time to come 
—the processes of Japanese justice are painfully like those of “ the 
mills of God”; but the political effects are already plainly to be 
seen. 

Attention was drawn to what are now known as “the naval 
scandals,” at the first sitting of the Diet after the New Year 
recess. Mr. Shimada Saburo, a prominent figure on the Opposi- 
tion side who may be called the Lloyd George of Japanese politics, 
asked the Minister for the Navy, in a very pointed manner, what 
light he could throw on the Richter case in its bearing on Japanese 
officialdom. Thus did the Doshikai—the party bequeathed by 
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Prince Katsura to his country—draw first blood. The replies 
of Baron Saito, of the Premier and of the Minister for Home 
Afiairs—Mr. Hara, a leading light of the Seiyukai—were of the 
kind with which recent events in this country have familiarised 
us. “There was nothing in it—or at most, perhaps, a misunder- 
standing. The fullest enquiries would be made, and the result 
communicated to the House in due course.” This characteristically 
official pose could not, however, be maintained in the face of the 
known facts and of the arrests which followed. The Opposition 
saw their opportunity, and took it. Against them was a majority 
of fifty in the House of Representatives, but on their side an 
outraged public opinion had already ranged itself. Only one 
thought remained present to the mind of the man in the street— 
that his hard-earned yen —his humble ill-spared contribution to 
the crushing burden of taxation—which he had fondly believed 
to have passed from his pocket to the upkeep of the glorious 
fleet, had passed into the pockets of corrupt and greedy officials. 
This was the spark which fired the magazine of the Tokyo mob— 
that mob which a year before had brought Katsura to his knees. 
telying on it the Opposition parties made common cause, and 
decided on a vote of censure in the following terms: “ Resolved 
that the Government be held responsible for having made the 
Imperial Navy an object of popular suspicion, and for having 
damaged the prestige of the country at home and abroad; and 
that the Government should take such steps as are appropriate 
to the circumstances.” 

The day of the battle was astutely fixed for February 10, the 
eve of the annual holiday celebrating the granting of the Consti- 
tution in 1889, and the anniversary of the so-called Constitutional 
riots of 1913. It marked a subtle appeal to the populace which 
did not fall on deaf ears. Immense crowds thronged the ap- 
proaches to the Diet. The members of the Opposition drove to 
the House amid the salvos of the multitude. Each of them wore 
three flowers on his breast—a white rose, a pink cherry and a 
scarlet plum blossom, as the respective badges of the Confederated 
Parties, the Naval Purification Association and the Bad Tax 
Abolition Society. As for the Ministerialists, in order to make 
sure of getting into the House at all, they had taken the precaution 
of rising, like the patriarchs of old, a great while before day, so 
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as to be spared the ordeal of passing through the mob. Belated 
arrivals had the disagreeable experience of having their jinriksha 
overturned and themselves rudely hustled before reaching the 
haven of the police-guarded gate; while the motor-car of an 
admiral was held up and speedily reduced to matchwood and 
scrap iron, 

Within the walls of the House, the Government relied upon 
the mechanical force of their majority. The main defence put 
forward by the Ministerial speakers was that of “ wait and see.” 
The motion of censure, they averred, was premature; when the 
Naval Committee of Enquiry, appointed by the Premier, had 
presented its report, it would be time enough to criticise the 
Government. Mr. Shimada responded by reading what pur- 
ported to be one of the blackmailing letters, in which the amount 
demanded for the return of the incriminating documents was 
put as high as Yen 250,000—a striking indication, he added, of 
their value. This set the House in an uproar, and Mr. Shimada 
was assaulted by a Seiyukai member whom he had accused of 
being too much interested in the Muroran Iron Works to be able 
to discuss the matter impartially. Finally, amid a babel of 
conflicting cries and scuffles, the Premier moved the closure, and 
the motion of censure was lost by 205 votes to 164. The Opposi- 
tion, on leaving the House, were frantically cheered by the 
assembled populace; but the supporters of the Government did 
not venture forth till a regiment of infantry and 2000 police with 
drawn swords had mustered for their escort. 

The struggle was now transferred to the halls and streets: 
it was the turn of the mob. Each day the open spaces before the 
Diet buildings were packed by an angry throng, while huge 
demonstrations in Hibiya—the Japanese Hyde Park—had their 
counterpart in enthusiastic assemblies in Osaka and other populous 
centres. But for all this the authorities were prepared. In the 
disturbances of the previous year the attitude of the police had 
been one of non-interference. This time the mot dordre was, 
evidently, to take the offensive. Parading the streets in parties 
of two or three hundred with sabres drawn, they broke up every 
assemblage of any sort. Even in such indoor meetings as were 
allowed, the more violent of the orators were arrested before 
they had progressed very far with their speeches. One journalist, 
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addressing a gathering of 5000 people in Osaka, referred to the 
blackmailer Richter, amid the plaudits of the audience, as “the 
Saviour of the Constitution,” because, but for him, the naval 
scandals might never have come to light ; while at the same time 
a member of the staff of the same paper was being scalped in a 
Tokyo street by a policeman’s sword. Both sides enlisted the 
services of soshi * to supplement those of the police for the pro- 
tection of their leading men; and a deputation of three Naval 
Purification men who called on the Minister for Home Affairs 
to urge the resignation of the Premier, found themselves ushered 
into the presence of thirty stalwart “braves” who soon found 
occasion to belabour them soundly and cast them forth 
unheard. 

The net result of a week’s “demonstrating” and disorder 
was the arrest of some five hundred persons in Tokyo. The posi- 
tion of the Government remained, to all appearances, unshaken. 
Discussing it, the moderate journal, Nippon, used language which 


to a reader of the Opposition papers in this country could not but 
have a familiar ring. 


The existing House of Representatives [remarked this journal] was elected two 
years ago, when the question of the naval scandals had not arisen. It is impossible 
at this juncture to say whether the opinion of the majority in the Diet represents the 
popular opinion on this question. Their attitude, to say the least, is presumptuous, 
because the demonstrations of popular indignation are unmistakable. Ministerialists 
may be content to tide over their difficulties for the moment by the arts of sophistry, 


perversion and assumed indifference ; but the public gives no credit to the opinion of 
the present majority in the Diet. 


One of the Opposition speakers warned his hearers that the present 
degraded position of the Chinese people was due to the corruption 
which prevailed among them, and recommended that the members 
of the Seiyukai should be deported to China, where they would 
find a congenial atmosphere, or failing that, to England—a 
neat allusion to the Marconi scandals in this country which 
was greeted, by his fellow partisans at least, with hilarious 
applause. 

But the fight was not over. At the very moment when’ the 
Ministerialists were congratulating themselves that they had 
weathered the storm, a new danger arose. The Peers took a hand 
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in the game. It was a flank attack—as subtle and effective as 
it was unexpected. A grievance probably nearer to the popular 
heart than even corruption in the Navy, was that of the “ Three 
Bad Taxes ’—to wit, the business tax, the transit tax and that 
on textile goods. Originally war taxes, these imposts were 
still in force, and the agitation for their reduction or abolition 
was incessant. As a concession to this sentiment, the Seiyukai 
had reduced by Yen 30,000,000 an extraordinary naval Estimate 
for Yen 160,000,000 which the Navy Department had introduced 
in amplification of the Saito programme of forty millions sterling, 
spread over eight years, which had been approved two years 
previously. It was merely a tactical move, not affecting the 
disbursements for the current year; but even so, it was deemed 
good policy. When, however, the Budget reached the Peers, 
they went one better. They cut down the proposed expenditure 
by no less than Yen 70,000,000—and left the Ministerialists 
gasping at their audacity. 

The House of Peers in Japan is not a hereditary Chamber. 
One-third of its membership is nominated by the Emperor, and a 
substantial proportion consists of publicists who do not belong to 
any order of nobility. Though occupying a strong position not 
associated with any one party more than another, they have not 
hitherto taken a very active part in Japanese politics; but this 
passive role is evidently now to be abandoned. When asked, at 
the conference between the two Houses, what construction exactly 
was to be placed upon their action, the Peers made answer that 
it was to be regarded as a vote of no confidence in the Yamamoto 
Ministry, on account of the naval scandals. To leave no doubt 
of their determination to pick a quarrel, however, they went out 
of their way to reject two Bills which had been sent up from the 
Lower House—one dealing with the prohibition of the sale of 
saké to minors, and the other with the restriction of massage, as 
a profession, to the blind—on the ground that the Commons were 
too engrossed in party strife to give sufficient deliberation to 
legislative proposals! No doubt the action of the Peers was 
inspired, in part, by the Choshu men; but it is equally certain 
that the Japanese Second Chamber intends to be no longer a 
sleeping partner in the Constitutional firm. Nor is there the 
slightest justification for the analogy which Liberal critics in this 
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country have sought to draw between the action of the Japanese 
Upper Chamber and that of the British House of Lords in 1909. 
The Japanese Peers were on the Radical side. They fought the 
Government on a popular issue—and they won. 

All that now remained was, if possible, to save the face of the 
Yamamoto Cabinet. Hopelessly discredited, it stood between 
the devil of party enmity and the deep sea of popular indignation. 
Not a friend was left it but the Setyukai—and that party, formed 
by Ito to be “Friends of the Constitution,” already occupied a 
painfully false position. An Imperial Decree, proroguing the Diet 
for the remainder of the year, gave the necessary respite. This 
done, the admiral whose very name has passed into the Japanese 
vernacular as a synonym for “‘ commission,” placed his resignation 
in the hands of the Emperor. The Yamamoto Cabinet had fallen 
because its head, as the veteran Count Okuma put it, “ had made 
too much of a family affair of the Navy.” Not only this. When 
confronted with the popular “J’accuse/” it had affected the 
indifference of ignorance. Faced with a demand for the cleansing 
of the Augean stables it had denied that any dirt existed! Here, 
indeed, was the God-sent madness which precedes destruction. 

Party government in Japan has not hitherto been a success, 
because it has not been permitted to attain its full development. 
Chief among the restraining influences is that which emanates 
from what is popularly known as “the privileged caste ’—the 
representatives, that is to say, of the old samurai class, which 
comprises the bulk of the official world. A widespread feeling 
also exists that politics is not quite “respectable.” This senti- 
ment was illustrated only a few weeks ago by the refusal of Prince 
Tokugawa, the descendant of the Shoguns, to form a Cabinet, 
on the ground that to engage in politics was inconsistent with the 
dignity of his House. But these opposing influences are rapidly 
losing their force. An impediment less easily overcome is the 
rivalry of the great Daimyates, or clans, controlling the Services. 
In 1913 there was too much Army; in 1914 there was more than 
enough of the Navy: and each did its best to hold up the 
Government in its own interests. There can be no stable 
government in Japan so long as the Cabinet is identified with 
Choshu or with Satsuma. But the most urgent need of all is for 
a vigorous and united Opposition in the Diet. Only when the 
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Doshikai, the Chuseikai and the Kokumin-to sink their differ- 
ences in favour of a common platform which can intelligibly be 
presented to the electorate, will the party system in Japan 
become a reliable instrument of government. With the advent 
of that day, there will come some hope of mitigating the colossal 
burden of armaments—increased by 100 per cent. since the time 
of the Russian War—which hangs like a millstone round the 
Island Empire’s neck. With stable government within her 
borders, peace secured by the Alliance for years to come, 
and a commerce helped to expansion by relief from “bad” 
taxation, Japan would find a happy and a speedy issue out 
of her distresses. 


E. Bruce MitTForD 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


RADICAL papers and papier maché politicians in the Mother 
Country are always asserting that the Dominions are a unit in 
favour of Home Rule for Ireland. It is certainly not so in Canada 
for several reasons. In the first place, the Orange Order is very 
strong in Ontario and the English-speaking provinces generally, 
and, during the pending controversy, has done much to awaken 
the Canadian to a sense of the actualities of the Irish situation. 
In Toronto, which has been called the Belfast of Canada, there 
are at least 30,000 people who are members of the Orange Associa- 
tion or are in sympathy with its objects, which include, of course, 
an uncompromising opposition to all forms of political Catholicism. 
On July 12 every year from 5000 to 7000 citizens of Toronto— 
among them a great number of influential business men—parade 
in memory of the Battle of the Boyne, and that day of days is 
also enthusiastically celebrated in many country districts all over 
Canada, the most successful farmers in Ontario and the New 
Prairie Provinces being very often Ulstermen or their descendants. 
The political influence of the Orange lodges is altogether out of 
proportion to their numerical strength, large as it is. It is 
invariably exerted in favour of the Imperial connection, and that 
is why the Canadian Orangeman is generally—though not at all 
times and in all places—a staunch supporter of the Conservative 
Party, whose Imperialism cannot be questioned. In comparison 
with the Orangemen, the Irish settlers from Roman Catholic 
Ireland are weak and unorganised. In Canada, as in the United 
States, these men are seldom settled on the land; the great 
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majority are wage-earners, navvies, and so forth, and _ saloon- 
keeping is the only industry of which the more intelligent can be 
said to have a grip. There are, of course, brilliant exceptions. 
Yet the rule is, all over Canada, that the emigrant from the south 
and west of Ireland prefers the cities to the country-side, and 
occupies a lower position in the body economic than the Ulsterman, 
who works harder and has a keener and wider sense of business 
possibilities. For many years past, again, the Nationalist Party 
in Ireland, the politicians and the priests, have actively discouraged 
emigration to Canada. It has seemed more profitable to their 
propaganda that the Catholic Irishman should resort to the great 
American cities (where he and his dollar or two of a subsidy are not 
lost to the cause) rather than indulge his “land hunger” by settling 
in a loyal British Dominion, where he can make a free homestead 
into a free home, and so escape the importunities of the talking 
and walking delegates of Separatism. In Quebec the Irish Catholic 
is unpopular, and his clerics distrusted, and it follows that the 
French-Canadian support of Home Rule for Ireland is of an 
academic nature. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s endorsement of the idea, 
which is based on general principles and expressed with moderation, 
is typical of the more intelligent opinion of Quebec in regard to a 
question which has never stirred the soul of the French-Canadian 
elector. He and those who agree with him, having little or no 
knowledge of the problems of sea-power, ignore the military 
aspect of the question. They do not see that an indepen- 
dent Ireland would be a source of danger to England and the 
Empire. 

Secondly, the political methods of the American Irishmen have 
not escaped the observation of thoughtful Canadians of both 
Parties. Tammany Hall is Celtic and Catholic to the core, and 
every Canadian knows what the “ Tiger ” stands for in New York. 
There is not, and never has been a “ring” of rival politicians, 
subsisting on public plunder, in any American city from New 
York to San Francisco, which is not indebted to Irishmen of the 
Devlin type for its motive-power and planof campaign. Once the 
Canadian is convinced that the Irish Nationalist Party exists by 
virtue of an alliance between the vendor of porter in a shebeen 
and an Ultramontane priest of the pattern familiar a genera- 
tion ago in Quebec, he will soon cease to give even a qualified 
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support to the Separatist policy of that hungry Cerberus of a 
government which is misgoverning the Mother Country. 

There can be no doubt that the recent crisis in Ireland stirred 
English-speaking Canada to its depths. News of the beginning 
of civil war in Ulster was expected at any moment; there were 
prayers for peace in the Protestant Churches of Toronto and other 
towns in Ontario. Liberal journals throughout Canada, making 
use of snippings from the Radical organs of London, had scoffed 
at the Ulster volunteers. The plot to start hostilities in Ulster, 
which was engineered by Mr. Winston Churchill (who is disliked 
and distrusted by Canadians), has changed the attitude of the 
whole Canadian people. The following leader from the Toronto 
Telegram is probably a fair expression of the newer and truer view 
of intelligent Canadians: 

Ulster is the home of a Unionist democracy not less true and genuine than the 
progressive democracy that forms the best element in the Asquith Government. Ulster 
is the home of no Unionist aristocracy more selfish and reactionary than the worst 
element of the Asquith Government and following, made up as that element is of title- 
seeking plutocrats, sham democrats, and aristocratic exploiters of class hatred. 

Democracy in Canada is dominantly in sympathy with democracy in Ulster. The 
democracy of Ulster battles for the elementary human rights of nearly 1,000,000 
Britishers. These rights in Canada, Australia, the United States, or any other demo- 
cracy would be surrounded with effective safeguards. The rights of the Ulster de- 
mocracy are left with no safeguards other than those supplied by the Asquith Govern- 
ment and the Asquith majority, both the puppets of John Redmond’s parliamentary 
power. 

Democracy in Canada does not believe that the throne or Army of Britain is the ally 
or servant of aristocratic privilege. Democracy in Canada does believe that the 
Asquith Government in its warfare upon the democracy of Ulster is misrepresenting 
British officers. The outcry of “‘ Down with the Army ” may be the ditch in which the 
Asquith Government shelters itself from the moral duty of fighting out an election on 
the Home Rule issue. The Asquith Government is admired by democratic Canadians 
for its services to humanity. Civil war in Ulster would injure humanity by shooting 
more holes in the British Empire in a day than the Asquith Government could patch up 
in a lifetime. 

Now that it is clear that Ulster can only be coerced by a process 
of civil war, Canadian common sense sees that the Bill forced on 
English Liberalism by Messrs. Redmond and Devlin can never 
become law. 

2 


The Canadian Budget, which was brought in by the Minister 


of Finance on April 6, is a satisfactory document. In introducing 
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it Mr. White referred to the previous fiscal year (ending March 31, 
1913) which had been characterised by the greatest expansion in 
the history of the Dominion, the revenue exceeded that of 1912 
by no less than £6,400,000. Asa result the Government had been 
able to pay all current expenditure and all capital and special 
outlays and at the same time reduced the net indebtedness of 
Canada by £5,000,000. The revenue for the fiscal year 1914 
would, Mr. White said, show a surplus of £7,800,000 over the 
amount required to defray ordinary expenditure. Capital and 
special outlays, including £3,800,000 for the Canadian Northern 
and other railway subsidies, would amount to £11,400,000, 
leaving a debit balance of £4,100,000. Deducting £300,000 
invested in the Sinking Funds, the increase in the net indebtedness 
would be £3,800,000. It followed that the increase in indebtedness 
was solely due to the railway subsidies, without which there would 
have been a year’s interruption in the constructive work of two 
great systems in the making. Had any such interruption occurred 
the consequences to the Dominion as a whole would have been 
disastrous. The revenue for the coming fiscal year (1915) would 
be sufficient to provide fully for current expenditure (which would 
be kept within bounds as far as possible) and to pay a large 
proportion of the outlay on capital account and for special 
purposes. 

Mr. White announced that the Liberal agitation for free wheat 
and flour, to correspond with the change in the American Tariff, 
would not be made the basis of any revision of the existing duties. 
The objections to the suggested course raised by the milling 
industry seemed conclusive. It was better to await the results 
of Canadian railway development and the benefits accruing to the 
western grain-growers of the opening of the competitive ranks of 
(1)the Hudson Bay Railway and (2) the Panama Canal, than to take 
steps which might seriously injure the important milling and live- 
stock industries, and would also prejudicially affect the transporta- 
tion systems working on east-to-west lines through the lake-and-river 
route to blue water. It follows that Reciprocity, in its newer and 
more plausible form, is not to be countenanced. Nobody, except 
two or three wild Liberals, ever imagined that it would as long 
as Mr. R. L. Borden is Prime Minister (say for the next fifteen 
years). 
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Other topics are of minor interest. An influential senator, 
Sir Melvin Jones, has seceded from the Liberal ranks, and his 
patriotic course, which was dictated by a feeling that Canada 
must contribute without delay to the Empire’s stock of sea-power, 
may be followed by others. On April 7, at 12.45 p.M., the last 
mile of steel linking up the Grand Trunk Pacific main line was laid 
at the Nechaco River Crossing. The connection was made at a point 
372 miles east of Prince Rupert and 1375 miles west of Winnipeg in 
very rough country. It will be some months before the road is open 
throughout for commercial traffic. There was noelaborate ceremony 
when the last span of rail was spiked to the “ties” or sleepers, 
as they are called in England. The formal ceremony of driving 
a golden spike will take place later. It will not be so long now 
before Canada’s all-red trans-continental road of easy curves 
and low gradients is all ready, and Prince Rupert—a seaport in 
the making, which I visited in 1908—is a great entrepdt for 
round-the-world commerce. 

KE. B. O. 


INDIA 
THE PERSISTENCE OF INDIAN ANARCHISM 


Tue Anglo-Indian press, of which I have some knowledge, is a 
rather prickly institution. It likes to hold forth about India, 
which is its special function, but is a little inclined to sniff when 
anybody else does so. Just now it keeps a vial of extra-powerful 
wrath ready to be uncorked in an instant ii any rash individual 
murmurs anything about Indian Anarchism. If you breathe 
the word “ Anarchist ” you are mown down at once by batteries 
of heavy literary artillery. It is almost as dangerous as talking 
about snow in Canada, or dry heat in Australia. I suppose 
there is Anarchism in India. Lord Hardinge’s scars, and the 
murder of a whole row of Bengal policemen one after another, 
seem to suggest that the Anarchist conspirators have not entirely 
forsaken bombs and revolvers for marbles. I gather, however, 
that nowadays the correct thing is to say as little as possible 
about these unpleasant topics. ‘‘ Never mind Anarchism,” we are 
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told. ‘Look at India’s trade! Look at her expanding revenue ! 
Look at her new capital ! [I have looked for it in vain so far.] 
Look at this and look at that, but never look at her wretched 
Anarchists!” And if you do happen to look at her Anarchists, 
and make a few harmless observations about them, and perhaps 
meekly observe that they remain a very serious symptom, rest 
assured that the Anglo-Indian newspapers will explode one 
after another like a row of minor popguns, and tell you in a 
somewhat inconsequent manner that there may still be Anarchism 
in India, but nevertheless you are a knave, or a fool, or a doddering 
old Rip Van Winkle, for saying so. 

Let me hasten to add that these wounding and disrespectful 
observations have never been addressed to me. I can, as it were, 
plead an alibi. The last time I devoted these notes to the subject 
of Indian Anarchism was in January 1911, since when I have 
only made two passing allusions to the question, one being when 
Lord Hardinge was nearly killed at Delhi. I am thinking rather 
of such unhappy victims as the anonymous gentleman who 
recently wrote several articles on “The Indian Peril” in the 
Times. So far as I can make out, this unfortunate writer made 
not a single statement the accuracy of which was ever called in 
question. Everything he said was strictly true, and most of his 
facts were common knowledge. He was attacked, not because 
he said what was wrong, but because he said anything at all. 
The Pioneer opened fire at him at long range on the strength of 
a telegram or two, weeks before his extremely moderate articles 
reached India. This kind of attitude seems to be a mistake. 
We shall not extirpate Anarchism in India by pretending that it 
is not there. The proper method is to recognise its existence 
quite frankly, and to try to see it in a right perspective when 
occasion arises. Such an occasion is presented by the recent 
sensational trial of Nirmal Kanta Roy, the young Bengali student 
who was released at Calcutta on April 8, after having been twice 
tried on charges arising out of the murder of Police-Inspector 
Ghose on January 19. 

We are often told that in the matter of Anarchism India 
is far quieter than it was. I have had the curiosity to look 
through the records, and have compiled the following list of 
people killed by Anarchists in India since I last wrote upon the 
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subject more than three years ago. The list, be it noted, is of 
murders only. I doubt whether it is complete, for my search 
was only superficial. In any case it takes no account of the 
numerous attempts at train-wrecking, the conspiracies which 
have been revealed, the frequent discoveries of illicit collections 
of arms, and the many “ political dacoities.” A political dacoity 
is a robbery committed for the purpose of obtaining funds for the 
Anarchist organisation. It is generally the work of a gang, 
is nearly always accompanied by violence, and sometimes ends 
in murder. There were ten such robberies in Bengal in a single 
fortnight in December. The list of Anarchist murders in the 
last three years is as follows : 
1911 


Feb. 21. Head Constable Chakravarty shot while on duty at Calcutta in connection 
with political crime. 

April 19. Monmohan Dé, an important witness in the Munshiganj bomb case, shot 
while asleep. 

June 16. Mr. R. D. Ashe, Collector of Tinnevelly, Madras, shot at a railway junction. 

June 18. Sub-Inspector Raj Kumar, of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
shot at Mymensnigh, Bengal. 

July 12. Two Mahomedan policemen brutally murdered at Netrabati; and one 
Chakravarti, who had withdrawn from the organisation, murdered at Purapura. 

Nov. 27. Bomb thrown at Tuticorin, Madras ; one killed, three injured. 

Dec. 11. Police inspector shot at Barisal, Bengal. 


1912 
Sept. 23. Head Constable Radhilal Roy shot at Dacca, Bengal. 
Dec. 23. Lord Hardinge grievously injured by a bomb at Delhi. One attendant 


killed, several persons injured. 
1913 

Jan. 14. Dhebendra Kumar Ghose shot at Comilla, Bengal. Believed to have given 
information of revolutionary plots. 

March 28. Anarchist agent blew himself up with a bomb while lurking in the garden 
of a Government officer at Moulvi Bazaar, Assam. 

Aug. 17. Political dacoity in the Mymensingh district. One villager killed, severa 
injured. 

Sept. 28. Head Constable Saripade Bey shot in College Square, Calcutta. 

Sept. 29. Police-Inspector Bankim Chandra Chowdhury killed by a bomb at 
Mymensingh. 

1914 


Jan. 19, Police-Inspector Ghosh shot at Calcutta. 


The curious lull during the first nine months of 1912 requires 
explanation. In that mysterious manner in which things get 
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bruited about in India, it became known that the Anarchists had 
decided to keep quiet during the visit of the King-Emperor. I 
well remember how, on the morrow of the great Durbar at Delhi, 
we heard in the Durbar camp that a police-inspector had been 
killed in distant Barisal. A good deal of alarm was expressed, but 
an eminent authority said to me: “They only did that just 
to remind us that they are still alive, and they chose a place as far 
away as possible. I don’t think there will be any more.” He 
was quite right; but a very great many suspicious characters in 
Calcutta found themselves unaccountably detained in the lock- 
up until their Majesties had embarked again at Bombay. The 
lull lasted until the following September, when Anarchist murders 
recommenced with their almost rhythmical regularity. As if to 
make amends for their inactivity, the Anarchists very nearly 
destroyed the Viceroy. It is believed that Lord Hardinge owes 
his life to one small error on the part of the would-be assassin, 
The bomb was thrown with perfect aim, but the thrower 
forgot to make allowance for the forward movement of the 
elephant. 

Inspector Ghosh, whose murder has aroused such widespread 
interest, was shot last January as he alighted from a tramcar 
in a crowded thoroughfare in Calcutta. Some bystanders and 
several constables chased the supposed assassin through a net- 
work of lanes. During the chase the assassin turned and fired 
on his pursuers. He missed them, but killed a youth named 
Ananta. The story of the pursuit is confused and contradictory, 
and one suggestion is that two men were being followed. At any 
rate only one was caught, and he proved to be a young Bengali 
student named Nirmal Kanto Roy. The police evidence was that 
he still had a revolver in his hand. The defence afterwards 
submitted was that the police put the revolver into his grasp, 
but there was no evidence to support this suggestion. 

On January 26, a week after the murder, rewards were publicly 
distributed to the constables and other persons who seized Nirmal 
Kanto Roy. Lord Carmichael, the Governor of Bengal, attended 
the ceremony. Sir Frederick Halliday, Commissioner of Police, 
made a speech in which he said: “It has often been stated in 
the Press that such a thing as criminal conspiracy amongst the 
better classes does not exist. Jt does exist, and the recent 
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admissions of the accused in the Barisal case show that it is a very 
real, living, and dreadful evil.” Early in March Nirmal Kanto 
Roy was tried at the Calcutta High Court before Mr. Justice 
Stephen for the murder of Inspector Ghose and the lad Ananta. 
There were alternative charges of abetment of murder and of 
culpable homicide not amounting to murder. The accused was 
powerfully defended by an English barrister, Mr. Eardley Norton, 
who in criminal cases is perhaps the ablest advocate now practising 
at the Indian Bar. Mr. Norton’s line of defence was to cast 
doubt upon the evidence of the Crown witnesses. The jury 
consisted of three Europeans and six Bengalis. They unanimously 
returned a verdict of not guilty on the charges of murder, and 
disagreed on the minor counts in the proportion of 5 to 4. The 
Judge therefore ordered a fresh trial on the minor counts, which 
began on March 16 before a fresh jury of three Europeans and six 
Bengalis. On April 3 the accused was acquitted on the minor 
counts. The Judge disagreed with the verdict of the jury, and 
took the unusual step of ordering yet another trial. Nirmal 
Kanto Roy was therefore detained in custody, and again appeared 
in the High Court on April 8. The Crown then entered a petition 
of nolle prosequi, and Mr. Justice Stephen therefore ordered 
Roy’s release. Mr. Norton asked the Court to say that the 
release amounted to an acquittal, and the Judge replied: “I 
will pass no such order.” When Roy was released he entered 
the Bar Library, where he was “surrounded by lawyers, who 
congratulated him.” The Bar libraries of Bengal have a very 
peculiar atmosphere, and it is not surprising that Roy at once 
found himself at home in such an environment. 

It is quite evident that there was more in this case than 
appears in the published reports. I may quote the following 
from a very inadequate report of Mr. Justice Stephen’s sum- 
ming-up at the first trial, in which he said : 


There was no doubt that two murders had occurred. If the accused was arrested 
with a revolver, it was very difficult to avoid the conclusion that he was the man who 
shot Ananta. If he was the man who shot Ananta that raised a strong presumption 
that he was a party to the shooting of the Inspector. There was no evidence that the 
police had put the pistol into the accused’s hand. 


There we may leave Nirmal Kanto Roy, surrounded by 
the applauding gentlemen of the Calcutta Bar. Two points 
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connected with this remarkable case require comment. The first 
relates to the ceremony at which rewards were distributed. The 
rewards were not given for capturing a murderer, but for capturing 
a person believed at the time to be guilty of murder. The decision 
of the Court did not affect the distribution of rewards, and casts 
no reflection upon Sir Frederick Halliday or the Bengal Govern- 
ment. The second point, however, very seriously affects the 
Bengal Government and their legal:advisers. A telegram from 
Calcutta says: ‘‘ Every one sees that in cases of this kind Bengali 
jurors will not convict.’ But why was the case submitted to 
a jury at all? In 1908 an Act was passed permitting the con- 
stitution of a special tribunal of three judges, sitting without a 
jury, to try cases of political crime. What is the use of creating 
powers if they are left in abeyance ? The Bengal Government 
deserve the strongest criticism for having failed to send the case 
to the special tribunal. For the original desire of the Bengal 
Government to arraign the accused Roy a third time there is an 
Irish precedent. Timothy Kelly was tried three times for his 
share in the Phcenix Park murders. Twice the jury disagreed. 
Kelly was tried a third time on precisely the same evidence, 
found guilty, and hanged. There was, however, a special reason 
for Kelly’s third trial, which does not apply to Roy’s case. Kelly 
had privately confessed his guilt to the police, but the confession 
could not be used as evidence. 

The Pioneer on January 16 committed itself to the state- 
ment that there was no particular disquietude in India, that 
“on the surface at any rate things appeared to be smooth enough,” 
and that though no doubt there were “certain things amiss,” 
this would “always be the case in any large country at whatever 
moment one may take stock of its conditions.’”’” Within a week 
Inspector Ghosh was shot; and I fancy most “large countries ” 
would be sorry to be the scene of such activities as were recounted 
in the Pioneer only a fortnight later, in its report of the judg- 
ment in the Barisal conspiracy case. 

In this case twelve accused pleaded guilty to a charge of 
“conspiracy to wage war against the King-Emperor.”’ They were 
all young men, their ages ranging from nineteen to twenty-nine. 
They were stated to be “for the most part instruments in the hands 
of persons whom the police have failed to arrest or whose identity 
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is not known.” The movement in which they participated had 
been carried on for nearly a decade, chiefly among young men 
and boys. [It is interesting to note that the delegates at the 
Anarchist Conference at Newcastle-on-Tyne in Easter Week 
were described as consisting “for the most part of youths, while 
one is a girl of the type known as a ‘flapper.’”’] The conspiracy 
was “intended to be exceedingly widespread, having branches 
in all districts of Eastern Bengal.” It was an anarchical move- 
ment, whose followers “bind themselves to obey implicitly the 
orders of the leaders.” Its organisation “‘ provided for the spread- 
ing of the propaganda among schoolboys by the introduction of 
masters imbued with the idea into schools all over the country, 
and by the initiation of selected students in all schools.” The 
organisers declared that “it is unmarried youths who are the 
depositors of enthusiastic zeal, capability of doing work, and self- 
sacrifice.”’ A wholesale massacre, “presumably of Europeans,” 
was part of the conspirators’ programme. Young men were 
drawn into the conspiracy by “the glamour of the prospect of 
a fight for independence,” but their actual deeds turned in the 
direction of secret murder and dacoities committed on helpless 
village folk. The youngest of the prisoners was said to have 
taken part in two serious dacoities, to have made his house a 
rendezvous, and to have been an accessory to the murder of a 
police-inspector. The Judge said they were all “puffed up 
with their own importance,” and sought to be a law unto them- 
selves. Two were sentenced to twelve years transportation, three 
to ten years, two to seven years, three to four years, and two to 
two years. 

The Barisal case is typical of several such conspiracies, all of 
which are more or less linked together. In the Raja Bazar 
trial now in progress at Calcutta, six men are charged with being 
in illegal possession of explosives. In the remarkable trial for 
sedition now proceeding at Delhi, ten Punjabi Hindus and two 
Bengalis are being prosecuted. It is suggested that their organi- 
sation touched the Punjab, the United Provinces, and Bengal. 
They are accused of projecting attacks on the Viceroy and on 
Sir J. S. Meston, the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
on the ground that “ murders were necessary to arouse the masses 
to prepare the path for revolution.” The exhibits in the case 
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include ‘“‘an elaborate poison book which contains diabolical 
suggestions for poisoning Europeans.” Is it right or wise, in 
view of these and similar revelations, to continue sedulously to 
propagate the contention that in India there is “‘no particular 
disquietude’’?? And if things appear “smooth enough” on 
the surface, may it not be well sometimes to look a little below 
the surface ? 

At the same time the Pioneer is perfectly right when it con- 
tends, in effect, that we must try to see these things in their proper 
perspective. Let me endeavour to state briefly how they appear 
to one who has a certain amount of intimate knowledge of the 
Indian revolutionary movement. I think the first thing which 
strikes the enquirer who examines the movement at close quarters 
is the squalor of its environment and the ludicrous disproportion 
of its means to its aims. In this respect it bears a strong family 
resemblance to all modern conspiracies of the kind. The Cato 
Street Conspiracy in London was finally hatched by Thistle- 
wood and his allies in an empty three-horse stable, “three stalls 
and a coach-house below, a large loft and two small living-rooms 
above.” The Phenix Park murders were decided on in a public- 
house in Dame Street, Dublin. I recall looking with much surprise 
at the dilapidated pavilion in a garden near Calcutta in which 
the ‘‘ Manicktollah conspirators”? were accustomed to fore- 
gather. The impecuniosity of conspirators is another common 
characteristic. Mr. Oman says that among the Thistlewood 
gang the only man who ever had any money in his pocket was 
one Brunt, a shoemaker, who often made £2 a week. The Irish 
Invincibles had ample funds, though most of them were poor 
enough. The Indian Anarchists resort to robbery to finance 
themselves. It is noticeable that they always seem to deal in 
very small sums. In the Delhi case now proceeding it has been 
stated in evidence that the Punjab organisation was asked to 
pay its Bengal allies £3 odd per month, and was promised 
*“bombs, revolvers, and literature” in return. There is not 
in these minute transactions much evidence of the sort of 
strength which could upset an Empire. In all the Anarchist 
trials in India during the last few years one has generally gained 
the impression that so far there is very little money behind the 
movement. 
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It is, then, squalid, and it is impecunious. On the other hand 
it has very nearly killed a Viceroy, it has slain two brave men 
in the heart of London, it has destroyed several English civilians 
and a number of faithful Indian police-officers. Many of its 
devotees are now languishing in the Andaman Islands, con- 
spiracy after conspiracy has been broken up, but the movement 
still goes on, and the tale of assassinations slowly but surely 
increases. Clearly the organisation is still alive, and is not to 
be despised. Compared with the solidity of the British Raj it 
is ridiculously feeble, but it survives and periodically startles the 
public, because no amount of precaution can avert occasional 
murders when bands of obscure and desperate men are deter- 
mined to kill. What does it really amount to? At present, 
perhaps, not very much, but its potentialities are considerable. 
The movement is spreading, largely because its chief method of 
achieving its aims is the corruption of youth. It is permeating 
the schools and colleges of the country, just as the advocates of 
women’s suffrage are entrenching themselves in the female schools 
and colleges in Great Britain to a degree to which the un- 
suspicious British public is not yet aware. The psychology of 
the boy conspirators of Bengal and of the girl “ militants” 
of England has many points of resemblance. The difference in 
the sex of the “instruments,” and in the objects for which they 
are trained, do not prevent the production of the same kind of 
callous immovable resolution when boys and girls are captured 
at the plastic ages of sixteen or seventeen. Next to the move- 
ment in schools and colleges, the revolutionaries aim at influencing 
the Native Army. They have fortunately had little success with 
the older generation of sepoys, but they are now attacking the 
younger men, and their efforts are persistent. The utmost 
endeavours of the police have failed to discern the brains at 
the back of the movement, perhaps because the real directors 
work from safe shelters in Paris, in Switzerland, in Japan, 
and in America. The greatest safeguard of the Government 
is that on the whole the revolutionaries work very badly and 
incompetently, that many of their minor tools turn approvers, 
and that they have not yet succeeded in influencing the bulk 
of the people of India; but they have had a few successes, 
and they are rapidly learning the lessons indicated by their 
many failures. 
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I should say that the revolutionary movement in India— 
it is a mistake to call it Anarchist, though I must plead guilty 
to first christening it thus in the National Review in 1906—is 
still comparatively small, but is widespread enough to require 
the utmost vigilance and the most serious attention. The police 
need more support than they receive, but the police force as a 
whole has not met the crisis well, owing to defects for which the 
Government of past days is chiefly responsible. It may be 
doubted whether a revival of the old Thagi and Dacoity Depart- 
ment in another form would meet the difficulty, unless such 
a Department was invested with powers which Parliament would 
not at present sanction, and unless the Indian Civil Service 
produced another Sleeman, which it has not yet done. I do 
not favour wholesale deportations or indiscriminate arrests, 
though no measure of the kind should be shrunk from if the 
occasion seems to require it. My belief is that the legal powers 
at present at the disposal of the Government should suffice to 
meet the situation, but that much of the blame for recent events 
rests upon the Courts. In every case of political crime in India, 
the accused persons should be instantly brought before a special 
tribunal of three judges, sitting without a jury; and in such 
cases there should be no public preliminary investigation. What 
the revolutionaries need is swift trial, and if that expedient was 
inexorably adopted in all political cases the result would probably 
be good. Such a method would not kill the movement, but it 
would soon weaken it. 


ASIATICUS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE 
ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR FREDERICK RICHARDS 


TuE Executive Committee of the above Memorial beg to give notice that a General 
Meeting of Subscribers, to which the public are also invited, will be held in the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, London, at noon on Thursday, the 7th of 
May, when the report and recommendations of the Executive Committee will be laid 
before the subscribers, 

The Executive Committee gratefully acknowledge the following additional donations, 
Further donations, which will be duly acknowledged, may be sent to: The Rt. Hon. 
the Viscount Goschen, 21 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; Admiral the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Charles Beresford, 1 Great Cumberland Place, London, W.; Admiral Sir John 
Durnford, Catisfield, Fareham, Hants; Paymaster-in-Chief F. Harrison-Smith, 
Admiralty House, Portsmouth. 

All cheques, postal orders, &c., should be drawn in favour of ‘‘ Richards Memorial 
Fund,” and crossed “‘ London County and Westminster Bank, 21 Lombard Street.” 


£ «a. d. £ 8. d. 
The Hon. Evelyn Moore 2 2 0 Mrs. Seymour Trower . 5 5 0 
Chas. H. Moore, Esq. 1 1 0 Rear-Admiral C. E. Anson 100 
Chas. W. Taylor, Esq. . - 6 5 O Rear-Admiral R. N. Gresley 1 1 0 
Anonymous 1 1 0 Captain Edward Reeves,R.N. 1 1 O 
Rear-Admiral H. G. King Admiral G. A. Giffard . »- 100 
Hall ‘ ‘ 1 1 O. Lieutenant Bruce A. Fraser, 
F, Linnell, Esq. 100 R.N. : 0 2 6 
Miss M. Deare 1 1 0 Captain G. L. Bennett, RN, 110 
Admiral Sir Algernon Heneage 3 3 0 ng D. L. Dent, R.N. . 1 1 0 
Captain H. J. Millar, R.N. 1 0 0 . Bull 010 0 
Lady Salmon 110 The Hon. Fanny E. Goschen 110 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Sid- The Hon. Beatrice M.Goschen 1 1 0 
mouth . . 3 8 0 Admiral G. C. Langley 110 
F. Caldwell, Esq. 200 &E. W. J. Bartlett, Esq. . 010 6 
Lady Graham . 2 2 0° Lieutenant H. E. Wharton, 
Sir Spencer Maryon-W ilson - 56 0 0 R.N. j 010 0 
J.R. Wharton, Esq. . 2 2 0 Lady Wharton and daughter 150 
Lieutenant E. L.Wharton,R. N. 1 1 0 Jesse Gregson, Esq . 110 
Sir Fielding Clarke 1 1 0 J. Wilson, Esq. (2nd donation) 200 
Mrs. Montgomerie 5 5 0 J, Temple, Esq.(2nddonation) 5 0 0 
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“THE RACE PROBLEM IN CANADA” 
To the Editor of the NaTIonaL REVIEW 


Srr,—At page 1042 of the February number of the Natronat Review, of which 
I have been a reader for a number of years, I find an article entitled ‘“ The Racial 
Problem in Canada.’ Itis signed by a Mrs. Donald Shaw, and reads in part as follows : 


“Take, for instance, the Province of Quebec—here the population is entirely French 
(the term ‘French Canadian’ is never used by Canadians). The French hold the 
balance of power and the Roman Catholic Church is predominant. One would not like 
to say that the people present in any way a menace to the life of the Dominion, but it 
is a fact that they are, as a general rule, antagonistic to Imperial ideals, and in some 
districts they are still in such a state of ignorance as to be classed as ‘ scarcely human’ 
by people who have come in contact with them, and there is no doubt that before 
Canada can become really Imperial, by some means or other the French must be 
moulded more completely into the actual Imperial life of the country than they are 
at present. 

«In the extreme south of Ontario there is another large French settlement ; here, 
however, the French blood is largely intermingled with Indian blood, and in some cases 
there is a distinct dash of the negro. Altogether an undesirable combination of races,” 


I have not the honour of knowing Mrs, Shaw, or of ever having heard of her, but, with 
all due respect, I may be permitted to say that she is totally ignorant of the conditions 
which prevail in Canada, outside of Toronto, where she seems to reside. Herarticle 
contains many obvious errors in relation to the Jews, Mormons, and Doukhobors, and 
to the racial problem in general. My purpose in writing you is to protest most 
emphatically against what Mrs. Shaw writes about my compatriots, the French 
Canadians. Having been in public life for the last thirty years, and coming from 
the extreme south of Ontario, 1 am probably in as good a position as any one in Canada 
to judge of the soundness and accuracy of the opinion enunciated by Mrs. Shaw. 

In the first place, the term “French Canadian” is constantly used by Canadians, 
so much so that at a farewell banquet given to Lord Grey, in the city of Montreal, just 
before his departure from Canada, he advised his hearers to drop the expression 
‘French Canadian,” and to substitute therefor, when it was necessary, “ Canadian 
of French extraction.” 

As for the French Canadians being antagonistic to Imperial ideals, it would be well 
to know what Mrs. Shaw means by these words. If she wishes to imply that the 
Canadians of French extraction are against that kind of Imperialism which would make 
Canadian interests always and in every instance subservient to the immediate needs 
of Great Britain, then I may say that, in common with a great many other Canadians, 
the French Canadians are antagonistic to such an Imperial ideal ; but if by ‘‘ Imperial 
ideal’ is meant an unswerving loyalty to the British Crown, a determination whenever 
occasion arises to defend against any aggressor the flag which floats over Canada, a 
desire to shoulder the burden of the defence of the Empire as a whole, then I assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the French Canadians are animated by the same 
sentiments as their fellow citizens of other origins. The two parties in Canada are at 


one on the question of sharing in the defence of the Empire, the only difference of 
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opinion being as to how or by what means the end can be attained, and both parties 
count an almost equal number of electors of French descent. 

As to the maliciously untrue statement that the French Canadians are, in certain 
parts, “scarely human,” I say that such a statement can only be the outcome, to put 
it as charitably as possible, of crass ignorance of the conditions existing among the 
French population of Canada, 

As before stated, I come from the extreme south of Ontaria, where, as Mrs. Shaw says, 
there is another large French settlement. The prosperous, well-bred, and jovial French 
Canadian farmer of the counties of Essex and Kent will be more than amused to read 
that the French blood in these parts is largely intermingled with Indian blood, and in 
some cases with a distinct dash of the negro. Here, again, Mrs. Shaw has drawn on 
her imagination—no such conditions have ever existed. 

To state my views very frankly, I may say that Canadians in general will be surprised 
to find, in the National Review, such utter nonsense, statements so far removed 
from the truth, assertions which cannot bear for an instant the light of investigation, 
and that, travelling on the credit of your important periodical, they should be spread 
broadcast throughout the Empire. The French Canadian Press has taken grave 
offence at the article written by Mrs. Donald Shaw, and the opinion has been expressed 
that such writings, unjust, untrue, and libellous, are not calculated to encourage, among 
a large class of the Canadian community, that brotherly love, mutual respect, and 
confidence which are the foundation of true Imperial sentiment, 

Yours truly, 
Montreal, Tu, CuasE-CasGRaIN 


THE DEAD HAND OF FEDERALISM 
To the Editor of Toe NationaL REVIEW 


Srr,—Dr. Grey—if I may venture to paraphrase his letter—opposes the virtues of 
Canadian Federalism to what I have described as the vices of Federalism in Australia 
and the United States ; but he does not propose that the Canadian system should be 
applied to the United Kingdom. On the contrary, he says: ‘‘ Federal Home Rulers 
hope to build the foundations (of Imperial Federalism) by giving to Ireland the status 
of Canada, and to the Irish provinces the autonomy of Ontario and Quebec.” In other 
words under Federal Home Rule the relations between Ireland and the Imperial 
Parliament are not to be as the relations between say Ontario and the Dominion, 
but as the relations between Canada and England. It is only when we come to consider 
the relations between Ulster and the other provinces of Ireland that the parallel of 
Canadian Federalism is to be applied. 

But my article was not concerned with the relations between the Irish provinces— 
a question to me of minor importance ; but with the relations between England and 
Ireland. If Ireland, as Dr. Grey suggests, is to have the status of Canada, then she will 
not only have her own Post Office, and limited powers as to Customs—as in the Home 
Rule Bill—but full powers over Customs and the power to create her own Army and 
Navy like the Dominion, How then can Dr. Grey say that the danger of “fiscal 
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discrimination ’ would not exist in the Irish case because it does not exist as between 


province and province of Canada, when the true parallel is between Canada and the 
United Kingdom where it has actually existed ? 

If, however, Dr, Grey really means that the relations between Ireland and the 
Imperial Parliament should be as the relations between a Canadian province and 
the Dominion, then the powers given to Ireland under the Home Rule Bill are far too 
wide. Dr. Grey admires Sir John Macdonald—greatest indeed of Canadian statesmen. 
Let me quote what Macdonald said on February 3, 1865, in the Legislative Assembly : 


“TI have again and again stated in the House that, if practicable, I thought a 
Legislative Union would be preferable. I have always contended that if we could agree 
to have one Government and one Parliament legislating for the whole of these peoples, 
it would be the best, the cheapest and most vigorous, and the strongest system of 
government we could adopt.” 


Union being impracticable owing to provincial prejudices, Sir John Macdonald 
secured something as near Union as he could get: 


“For the sake of securing peace to ourselves and our posterity,” he said at the 
Quebec Conference in 1864, «‘ we must make ourselves powerful. The great security 
for peace is to convince the world of our strength by being united in framing the 
Constitution, care should be taken to avoid the mistakes and weaknesses of the United 
States system, the primary error of which was the reservation to the different States of 
all powers not delegated to the general government. We must reverse this process by 
establishing a strong central government, to which shall belong all powers not specially 
conferred on the provinces. Canada, in my opinion is better off as she stands than she 
would be as a member of a confederacy composed of five sovereign states, which would be 
the result if the powers of the Ioval governments were not defined. A strong central 
government is indispensable to the success of the experiment we are trying.” (See 
Pope’s Life, vol. ii, pp. 269-76.) 


Macdonald was, in fact, like Hamilton, a Unionist. And with good reason, for 
even the limited powers conferred upon the Canadian provinces have been, and are 
certain to be again, a source of weakness and friction to the Dominion. That there 
are compensating advantages may be argued, the chief being the vast size and 
unwieldy nature of Canadian territory, and the obstacle of traditional separation as 
between States. But these are conditions applying to Canada, not to the United 
Kingdom. Another point: Canadian Federalism was not, as Dr. Grey suggests, 
merely an alternative to Canadian Union. It was an extension of the powers of a 
central government over new states which had formerly been separate. I may also 
add that Sir John Macdonald was opposed to Home Rule for Ireland, and favoured 
as an alternative the formation of local Committees of the Imperial Parliament. That 
opens a big question which I cannot discuss here ; but it seems to me a much sounder 


idea than Federalism for the United Kingdom, 
Iremain, &c., 


Ian D, CoLviINn 


